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FOREWORD 

Project Challenge is the second endeavor of the National Committee for Children 
and Youth in attempting to find avenues to self-help and self-respect for disadvantaged 
youth in large urban centers . The similarities in background of youth rejected as volun- 
teers for the Armed Forces and young men who find themselves in a correctional institution 
far outweigh the differences, yet a high barrier separates these youths in public accep- 

tance. groups of young men, many have failed to respond to or be aware 

of the services available to them in the community. One of NCCY s goals has been to^ 
bring the young men and the services together at a decision point in their lives . ^eie 
services have not been available to meet the needs of the youths in the projects , it has 
been necessary to create the programs needed to help the project population achieve the 

goal of young men in the Lorton Youth Center has convinced us that these 

youths can be helped to improve their skills sufficiently to become self-supporting and to 
change their attitudes toward society sufficiently to become useful citizens. These 
changes can be brought about only by expertly developed programs and a considerable m- 
vestment of highly qualified staff and adequate funds . That the results are worthy of this 

investiTiGnt can b6 documcntGd in many ways. . 

One of the insurmountable problems in such an expenmental and demonstration pro- 
gram is the pressure of time. Facing the requirement of phasing-out the project in a little 
more than a year, made it impossible to complete training and follow-up in the community 
for a sufficient number of trainees to evaluate the program adequately. Are the changes 
in attitude permanent, or will the released trainees revert to their previous anti-so^cial 
behavior? Will the institution continue the supportive programs so necessary to the ef- 
fectiveness of the vocational training? Can a program operated in a conventional correc- 
tional setting be as effective as one having the flexibility of an experimental program de- 
veloped by a voluntary organization? Answers to these questions require more time ^ban 
is available under a year's contract. We believe that the investment in experimental and 
demonstration programs would pay greater dividends if an opportunity were provided for 
two to three year contracts in areas requiring complex programs such as the rehabilitation 

of Youth recognizes that pio^ams designed 

to change the attitudes of and to provide employable skills for young men in correctional 
institutions necessarily must be relatively costly, because of the need for exceptional y 
well-trained personnel to work with small groups of trainees. Nevertheless, we felt mat 
we had an obligation to keep costs to the minimum possible while achieving our objectives. 
There is a temptation for experimental programs with Federal Government funding to employ 
high-priced "hardware," computerized data processing and other new mechanizea devices. 
However, it is obvious that such techniques are not available to the average state or lo- 
cal institution for youthful offenders. If an experimental and demonstration project is to 
develop a useful program which will continue operation on its own in the initial setting 
and which can be adapted to other institutions, it must be within realistic financial limita- 

tions. ^Q^jrse, the essential ingredient of any successful program is a dedicated and 
competent staff. NCCY has been very fortunate in being able to persuade an unusually 
capable, devoted and creative group of individuals to meld their talents in Project Chal- 
lenge. Although each member of the staff played an essential role in the total 
special credit must be given to LeonG. Leiberg, who, as project director, provided that 
persuasive combination of inspired leadership and dogged determination which guarantees 

success^in children and Youth is grateful to all those who 

tributed time, talent and services to Project Challenge. We are especially indebted to the 
Manpower Administration of the U .S. Department of Labor and the Office of Education, 

U S. Department of Health, Education,and Welfare for the opportunity to test and demon- 
strate our finn belief that the great majority of young people, whatever their circumstances, 
desire to become productive and useful citizens, if given the chance to do so. This is the 
philosophy of Project Challenge. 



Isabella J. Jones, Executive Director 
National Committee for Children and Youth 
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PROGRAM RATIONALE 



1 



Although more than 100,000 persons leave federal and state prisons each year, 
few uf them receive the kind of training, while in prison, which would enable them to 
compete successfully for jobs. An even larger number of releasees, many of them teen- 
aged youth , leave local correctional institutions in cities and towns where modem train- 
ing programs are, for the most part, not available. Most penologists emphasize that the 
purpose of imprisonment should be rehabilitation rather than punishment and that training 
and education are important instruments for rehabilitation. Our society, however, has not 
provided the facilities and personnel needed to develop the work skills of prisoners . 

Most offenders, when they enter penal institutions, have little training or occupa- 
tional skills. Many of them have had unstable employment experiences, long periods of 
unemployment, and have poor attitudes toward work. Unfortunately, they generally leave 
prisons with little or no improvement in either their work skills or work attitudes . 

The releasee who enters or re-enters the labor force today is handicapped by his 
penal record as well as his lack of skills. This additional burden makes it particularly 
difficult for him to find a job in an economy in which opportunities for the inadequately 
educated and trained are often scarce. 

His lack of education and low vocational skills undoubtedly contribute to his in- 
ability to adjust to the world of work , and are apparently significant factors in his high 
rate of return (recidivism) to correctional institutions. At least one-third of all releasees 
from federal and state correctional institutions return as prisoners . 

The annual cost to the economy of maintaining the entire penal system, including 
police, parole officers, and the courts, has been estimated at $2 billion. Only a small 
percentage of this amount is now being utilized for training purposes . 



, j 



1 Excerpted from Manpower Research Bulletin . April 6, 1966, Manpower Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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I SUMMARY AND FACT SHEET 
A. %ummQty 

On July I, 1966, aa a c-ni factual a^^ireefj.er.ts wiVi the U.S, Departir.enis 

jf Labor and Health, Educatua, af.d V/^Hare uader pr^v^aiuas the Maapower Eievelop- 
fneat and Tralaicv-j Act of 196^, the h’atb^aal Cu."c:.it!ee for Children and Youth L-e^an us 
1 8 -month Project ChaUen^je dca;uf;stratiur. pro-jram at the Diatnet cf Colun.ua Dapartn.ent 
of CofTwctloas Youth Ceatof~-a axle. isecuflty la.stituSi-a fv^r yujif-fu* offc^itiers la 
l43rtoa, Vif<juua. 

Ai't’Otit ^ J pefCeC.t jf the IJU'.ntei .<! t/.e "AOft.--'e; I .j L-ceitof are fciOhs SeftehCeC 
under the Pe-ierat Yjuth CVjffe Act t.j ladetcrhinatc aca.te.aces ran^jiio; fron. 60 days 

t.j six years. The law provil-es h.<f -i • .lat - j:v parole date tv/., yeass ;.Ti.jr t^ tr.e tfXpir- 
ati'jh of that SIX y«;af p'cri ,> .1, i. «t t''.c avs-ra je Icf. jth _.f stay lo the i:.stit«.!l^n, t&c c\ 
to D«p.a£t:f'.eh.t Ji Correctl j.-.a 3t.atiatic3 . Is :: 'h..;-:d.ha . The all -‘••air YoUh Center pvp..- 
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ji iir>k<an jf Us -fr'ja^.i/re .1 fa'' lly * a . jh - -.--Is . T’-e tyyiv'a* l:''.;-.a!e .» I?, tr.e .9 t<. .» • a<^e 
jfO'ip. a fro- s ■h...d U.fl’- ; his Nr-.l.r h*;.*-. a.-.h....;d y.cfi. .l ahi' is tv/., t^ t.hfec years 

retaf'le X l.h 3-;a l .• a .: Move- t . dlls first ..d several auesta -'v -«e4 in his early 
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During the course of the project, several different strategies for recruiting trainees 
were err.ployed, including both group and individual approaches. Applicants awaiting en- 
rollrr;ent in training courses were placed in hold-groups and svei-e invited to pamcipate in 
pre-training orieniatun sussiuas designed to fa;.'iihanze potential trainees v/uh the total 
program, including the 'vocational and re'nedial '-‘ducation rnatertals and occupational and 
training requirements . Counselor inter/iews and an intaXe fonn developed ty t-he staff 
were used to assist applicants in chosing their vocational and acadenac progracis. In a 
departure fron*. the traditional prograc'.ming approach, applicants 'were urged to take the 
inltiatiw in planning their jwn progran; , with the assistance of project staff . Cooper- 
ative mana'je r-.ent d project activities was ec-.pr;asi sed: trainees 'were involved in the 
planninj and de Jis Pjn -'o a.*. in j process fro^'. the iic.c d their cn.rolh'.ent I'l trainiii j *hro.*gri 
the post-release period uf read] -^straent tv coc:.:n unity life. 



Broad sele-jtijn jritefia, .n* si jneg tv screen-m rather than screen* -out V'.o&a n-.ost 
in need 'jf project services, were ..tiU^rei. Cc;;;erted cffurts were •..ade to in'volve thvse 
intnates whose acaden-.ic deficiencies w jr^ld have excl-iicd them, from access t.o moaning- 
tul traln.ln j ^vn .ler tr*a iltl-vval in stltutl vi-al i-ro ira:'- s . as well .as t.'UvSe wr.o presented 
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experimented with the use of cultural enrichment programs and sought to moderate and 
channel potentially destructive attitudes by inaugurating a program designed to provide 
pride and knowledge in Negro culture, tradition and history. 



The extensive use of sub-professionals and volunteers in the project’s counseling 
program required intetisive in-sen/ice training by tlie professional staff, institutional per- 
sonnel and outside consultants. This activity resulted in the developnient of training pro- 
cedures and a bibliography of staff traminvj resource ;t.atenals. 




A contingent of seven VIS'iA volunteers, in.cludir.g two ftcr.ales, was assignao to 
the project by the Office of Eo^no.'r.lc Oppoi't^n-ity . at the icgsest of the National Commit- 
tee for Children and Youth, to derr.onstratc to tnc tr.e c :;w’er.. of ciuzens and both 
public and private agencies to alleviate the proLle'cs i.ne disadvantaged. 



It was found that successful YLSTA projrams weie th^se which involved ilie volun- 
teera as well as the men, and which did c.-^t ta».e p^ace durin.g t.';e official insiiluUonal 
a.ni, to 4 p.fn. workita*/. An evoluti frut*. c;ass activities to more it.foni-ial 

pefsofual or small group contacts to«j.^, place as n result uf tn.c need ti^e inmates expresses 
for personal attention . Academic tutjrinj, discussi.jn. groups , socio-drama , art and 
music ipprec i att.jn, an i Negro history rendi.'. js am.t h-ctufes provided sumuiaUom to the 
large percentage >i Noire inmates an d served as a valuai le t >oi f ..■? c-.itigaiing the social 
lUenatl -)fi an.d the _''ultural acct e .l..ca!l oval ‘<dC'i<c-. '.es f tc.e ..la" loc. uf th.e Center. 



the use >t service V',4..ntocfu -a le a . o.v; lefai le c „ ntfli uti -T. to the overall ptxi}- 
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Frequent staff contacts with employers also provided important feedback for pro- 
gram evaluation, maintained the employers' receptivity to hiring and increased their 
understanding of the adjusttnent problems facing the men. 

Favorable mention of project activities in the press and the dissemination of proj 
ect reports resulted in several requests to provide technical assistance involving all 
phases of program operations and the planning of nev/ approaches derived from our exper- 
ience. The subsequent consultative services provided by project staff members beneht- 
ted a population both young and old, institutionalized or receiving services in their re- 
spective communities, at minimal cost to the recipients and with effective cross -fertili- 
zation. 




When Project Challenge's institutional operations ended on August 31 , 1967, its 
vocational training components were absorbed in their entlrety--including the instructors, 
training methods, course outlines and equipment — by the District of Columbia E^partment 
of Corrections, following an evaluation by an Independent consultant. Many of the 
features and principles developed by the project to deal with empioy?nent and community 
support for released offenders were also recognized for their value to the rehabilitation 
effort, and it was anticipated that they, too. would be incorfxjraied into the Department 
of Corrections program when budgetar/ considerations permitted. 






PROJECT CHALLENGE 
FACT SHEET 



As of; August 31 , 1967 

OPERATING AGENCY ; The National Committee for Children and Youth 

1145 19th Street, N.W, 

Washington, D.C, 20036 



STARTING DATE ; July 1, 1966 

COMPLETION DATE ; January 15, 1968 (Institutional Phase: August 31 , 1967) 

BUEX3ET: Joint funding by the Office of Education, U.S, Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare and the Manpower Administration, U.S, De- 
partment of Labor -- ($274,942) 



FEATURES: Multl-Occupalional Training , Counseling, Employment, Follow-up 

and Community Support for Youthful Offenders in a Cooperative Ef- 
fort with the liepartment of Corrections of the District of Columbia. 



LOCATIONS : The Youth Center. Lorton, Virginia and 

527 Sixth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 



STATISTICAL DATA : Applications for Training 1^1 

Trainees Enrolled .Lli. 

- Graduated (158) 

- Transferred to other instiiuuons ( 6) 

- Dropouts ( 2) 

- Released or Paroled Prior to Graduation ( 15) 

Released or Paroled Graduates 

Total Trainees Released or Paroled £9 

Initial lob Placements* ,LQ.,i 

- Released or Paroled Graduates ( 49) 

- Trainees Ru^loased Prior to Graduation ( 15) 

- Men Not Enrolled In Training Program ( 40) 

Total Job Placements (Including Re-Piacements) UjO 

fobs Developed 1-50 

Protect Trainees Returned to Jail 



the §± first placem.onis of fom'.er trainees worts in trainlng- 
ffdated Joins. Five released trainees worts not initially placed: one 
moved to another area ujKjn release; another was reincarcerated prior 
to placement; two declined employment assistance; and the fifth was 
placed subsequent to August 31 , 1967 . 



VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
IN: 



Auto m olive S e r vi c e s 
food Services 



Painting 
V/»^ kitng 



Barlering 
Clerical <5i Sales 
Building Maintenance 



OF SPECIAL *VISTA volunteer lnt,T>lvement 

INTEREST : *Cooperation In development of educational materials with the 

George Washington University School of Education 
♦Private industrial support by gifts of equipment and assistance in 
tralnlna and niacement 

♦Multi-faceted supportive services such as; group and individual 
counseling and job de^’elopment and placement 
•Technical Assistance in program development to agencies 
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II. EXPERIMENTAL AND DEMONSTRATION FEATURES 

The Project Challenge program of vocational training, counseling and post-release 
supportive services for youthful offenders incorporated the following experimental and 
demonstration aspects, most of which were undertaken for the first time in a correctional 
institution; 

1. Feature ; Autonomous operation of a private, non-correctional*y 

oriented, voluntary agency within a correctional institution. 



Results ; 

• Demonstrated the feasibility and effectiveness of utilizing 
an outside organization, on a short -tenn basis, oss an agent 
of change to introduce new concepts, methods and techni- 
ques and to establish the framework for their continuation 
by the host agency. 

• Project experience with operational resistance and defen- 
sive posture on the part of institutional middle-management 
and line staff demonstrated the need for intensive pre-ser- 
vice and interim orientation of both project and institutional 
staff to assure the acceptance, effective operation and ulti- 
mate absorption of a demonstration program . 

2* Feature ; Emphasis on "screening-in*’ rather than screening out of ap- 
plicants for training. 



Results ; 

• The training and employment performance of project trainees 
demonstrated the effectiveness of a program designed to 
minimize selection factors and emphasize educational re- 
modiatlon and the development of vocational talent. 

• Demonstrated the feasibility of designing a program to meet 
the needs of hmUod-abiitty Inmates, those with the least 
©mployabliity and the highest rates of recidivism, and many 
of those who v/ouid normally be excluded from meaningful 
institutional training programs. 



3. Feature ; Inmate? choice of occupational training area. 

Results : 

• Le.ss attrition in training groups and greater identification 
of the Individual inmate with his educational and voca- 
tional goals. 

• Dejmonstrated that free choice of training programs can re- 
sult in optimum participation in the learning process if the 
choices offered reflect the realistic range of interests and 
potential of the target population. 

4. Feature : Short-tenn, intensive skill training of limited-ability youth- 

ful inmates to upgrade them to an occupational apprentice 
level; the training of such a nature that It would have ap- 
plicability in other Institutions with similar populations. 



Results : 

• Development of a flexible skill training and remediation 
program which was absorbed by the Department of 








Corrections of the District of Columbia at the conclusion 
of the demonstration period. 

• Contributions to the development of prisoner training pro 
gram models for dissemination and utilization by agencies 
having responsibilities under the Manpowor Development 

and Training Act. 

5. Featurei Integration of trade -related remedial education with voca 
^ tional training, as opposed to separate academic and vo- 

cational programs. 

Results ; 

• Trainees gained in educational development as much as 
or more than comparable groups in eight public school 
systems across the nation, and in one*-*half to one*~fourth 
of the time, using experimental materials developed by 

a local university and teaching techniques developed by 
the project. 

• The success of this integrated cuniculum demonstrated 
that individuals with severe academic deficiencies need 
not be excluded from institutional vocational training pro- 
grams geared to the apprenticeship level. 

6. Feature: Involvement of local businessmen, industrial representa- 

' tives and other employers in the designing and implemen- 

tation of the vocational training program. 

Result s: 

• Extensive business and industrial support, including ad- 
vice on procjram development, technical assistance to 
program operations , and generous contributions of equip- 
ment and suppLes , as v/oll as increased receptivity of 
the private and public sectors to the employment of ex- 
offonders . 

• Demonstrated the advantages and feasibility of a collab- 
orative development and implementation of institutional 
vocational training programs. 

7. Feature : E:<tensivo use of sub-profosslonal and indigenous person 

nel . 



Results : 

o These staff members proved to be highly effective in vo- 
cational training, counseling and other supportive ser- 
vices in the Institu'don and, as a result of their cultural 
or experiential affinity with the target population, v/ere 
far more effective in post-release support of trainees 
than professional casov/orkers . 

• The success of their utilization demonstrated the feas- 
ibility of such individuals being considered as a new 
source of personnel for correctional programs. 



8. Featu re: Utilization of VISTA volunteers within the institution as 

a demonstration of comm.unity interest in the problems 
of the offender. 
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Results; 



• Development of a flexible and individualized educational 
program to augment vocational training, with emphasis 
on tutoring and the stimulation of motivation for self-im- 
provement, through an organized "after-hours" program of 
educational and cultural enrichment activities. 

• Demonstrated that rehabilitation is facilitated when the 
institutional staff is augmented by persons from the free 
community with whom the inmate can identify . 

9. Feature: Continuity of project services to trainees after release, 

with counselors and VISTA volunteers providing counsel- 
ing, job placement and family assistance. 



Results ; 

• Continuity of services provided for development of close 
relationships between staff members and trainees, re- 
sulting in increased acceptance of and requests for proj- 
ect ser\dces by released trainees during the difficult 
period of community reorientation . 

• Project experience demonstrated the advantages of inter- 
related services in dealing with the offender in a con- 
tinuous rehabilitative process, rather than subjecting 
offenders to fragmented agency services. 



10. Feature: Specialized job development and placement services, 

including use of a federal bonding program, geared to 
the needs of an offender population. 



Results ; 

• The employment rate for released project trainees aver- 
aged 89.4 percent for the contract period, with training- 
related placements averaging 75 percent. 

• Contributed to development of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission Rehabilitated Offender Program to promote 
increased employment opportunities for released offen- 
ders with federal agencies. 
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III. BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS OF TRAINEES 
A. Overview 

Examination of this statistical profile and additional data gathered by the project 
staff reveals the picture of a youthful, urban Negro population, largely bom and reared in 
the high delinquency areas of the District of Columbia. Marge proportion come from broken 
or disorganized family backgrounds. Frequency in change of their family residences re- 
flects a hiqh degree of incra-city mobility. The first of several arrests by the police is 
likely to have occurred in tiie early teens or at a younger age, followed by one or more 
commitments to institutions before age 18, While intellectually comparable to the general 
population of the Washington metropolitan area, they are two to ^ree years retarded in 
academic achievement and generally have withdrawn or been excluded from school during 
the junior high school period. An examination of the group's marital status presents a 
striking impression of continuation of the instability and lack of cohesiveness ^^hi^h 
characterized individual family backgrounds . They are largely untrained and unskilled 
and have been employed only sporadically in jobs with little or no career potential. 



B. Characteristics 



1. Biographical Data 

Trainees ranged in age from 17 to 26, with 82 percent (149) falling within the age 
group 19 to 22. Sixty-eight percent (123) were bom in Washington, D.C.; 25 percent (46) 
were from southern states; and seven percent (12) were from other areas . 



Prior to commitment, 26 percent (47) of the trainees lived with both parents , ,51 
percent (56) lived with one parent, and 7 percent (13) resided with step-parents. The re- 
maining 36 percent (65) lived either with other relatives , their wives or alone. At the time 
of their commitment, only 13 percent (24) of the trainees were admittedly married. Eighty- 
eight percent (21) of those married had children. Of the 157 unmarried trainees, 34 per 
cent (54) admittedly had children for whom they were responsible. 



Twenty-seven percent (49) of the training group reported affiliation with the Catho- 
lic religion; 55 percent (99) reported Protestant affiliation; 7 percent (12) reported affili- 
ation with the Muslim religion; and 11 percent (21) reported no religious affiliation. 

The racial composition of trainees was 94.4 percent (171) Negro, 5 percent (9) 
Caucasian, and .6 percent (1) Latin. 



2. Educotion and Training ^ 

Eighty-two percent (149) of the trainees left school after completion of the tenth 
grade or less, while only a little over 3 percent (5) completed high school. Eighty-three 
percent (150) had left school by age 17. Thirty-five percent (63) were reported Jo have 
participated in vocational training in school and 36 percent (66) of the trainees had bee 
prGviously invoiv6d in institutional training programs. 

The high degree of academic retardation among trainees is reflected in a compar- 
ison of the average score on the Stanford Achievement Test (SAT) with the average last 
grade completed in school; the average SAT score for men enrolled in the project s train- 
ing programs was 6.5, while the average last grade completed was 9.1 . Th^e average 
BETA IQ score for all trainees was 95 , while an average score of 82 was achieved on the 

OTIS 10 test. 



i Data in this section on trainee ability levels and academic achievements was ob- 
tained from the Youth Center Psychological Services Division. 



3. Criminal History 



Eighty-eight percent (159) of the trainees had experienced their first arrest before 
their seventeenth birthday and 69 percent (124) were under 18 years old at the time of 
their first commitment. Sixty-seven percent (121) of the trainees had been committed at 
least once prior to their incarceration at the Youth Center, 23 of them (13 percent) three 
or more times. Only 33 percent (60) of the trainees had no previous incarceration record 
at the time of their commitment to the Youth Center. 

Eighty-seven percent (157) of the men enrolled in training had a record of three or 
more arrests, including 25 men (14 percent) who had been arrested 11 times or more. The 
largest offense category among trainees was robbery, with 24 percent (44) of the men sen- 
tenced to the Youth Center for this offense. Housebreaking accounted for 19 percent (34) 
of the trainee commitments to the Center, auto theft for 18 percent (31), armed robbery for 
12 percent (22), assault for 8 percent (14), sex offenses for 6 percent (12), and other 
felonies for 13 percent (24) of the commitments. 

Of the 181 trainees, 156 (86 percent) were sentenced under the Federal Youth Cor- 
rections Act and the remainder were sentenced under the provisions of District of Columbia 
statutes. Seventy-six percent (138) of the trainees had been in residence at the Youth 
Center for 13 months or more at the time of their application for Project Challenge ser- 
vices . 



C. Background Stotistics on Troinees 
1. Biographical Data (N = 181) 



CHARACTERISTIC 


NUMBER 


PERCENT* 


Age 


8 




17-18 


4 


19-22 


149 


82 


23-25 


24 


13 


Birthplace 


123 


68 


Washington, D.C. 


Southern States 


46 


25 


Other Areas 


12 


7 


Race 






Caucasian 


9 


5 


Negro 


171 


94.4 


Latin 


1 


0 . 6 


Religion 


49 


27 


Catholic 


Protestant 


99 


55 


Muslim 


12 


7 


None 


21 


11 


Living With Prior to 
Commitment 




26 


Both r ,ents 


47 


Mother 


51 


28 


Father 


5 


3 


Step-Parents 


13 


7 


Other 


65 


36 


Marital Status 




87 


Single 


157 


(with children) 


(54) 


(34)1 


Married 


24 


13 


(with children) 


(21) 


(88)2 



*Totals may not equal 100% because of rounding 
l/1*ercent of single trainees 
2/i’ercent of married trainees 



2. Education ond Tfoining (N‘ 18 1) 



CHARACTERISTIC 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


Last Grade Completed 






5th - 6th 


2 


i 


7 th 


19 


\ 0 


8th 


35 


i 9 


9th 


52 


29 


lOth 


•U 


2 3 


1 1th 


26 


14 


1 2th 


5 


3 

i 


Entered College 


1 


Aae Left School 






12>14 


12 


7 


15-17 


1 38 


76 


18-20 


30 


17 

1 


21 


1 


Vocational Training In 
Public School 






Yes 


63 


35 


No 


118 


65 


Vocational Training in 
Correctional Institutions 






Yes 


66 


36 


No 


115 


64 


No. of Jobs Held in 
Year Prior to Arrest 






0 


18 


10 


1- 2 


95 


53 


3- 5 


55 


30 


6-10 


11 


6 

1 


11-15 


2 
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3. Arrest ond Commitment Data (N~ 181) 



CHARACTERISTIC 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


Age rtf3t Arrest 






10 or under 


3S 


19 


11-12 


23 


13 


13-15 


t> z 


34 


16-17 


33 


7 

•» *» 


18-20 


? \ 

*» * 


12 


21-23 


t 

4 


h 


Ago at First C 9 m- 






mltment 






Under 1 3 


24 


13 


13-15 


S5 


31 


16-17 


45 


25 


18-20 


53 


24 


21-23 


i 

*i 


2 


Total Number of 






Arrests 






1 


10 


5 


2 


14 


8 


3 


18 


10 


4 


20 


1 I 


5 


33 


18 


6-10 


61 


34 


11-20 


22 


12 


20+ 


3 


2 


Prior Commitments 






0 


60 


33 


1-2 


98 


54 


3-4 


17 


9 


5-6 


3 


2 


7 


3 


2 
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IV. ADMINISTRATION AND STAFFING 



A. Admtni»tfOtion 

On July I , as a result -jt coniracsuai ayrt^etr.ents vmh the U.S. Eteparonenis 

of Labor and Health, Lducation, and V/elfare under provisions of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of i the h’auonal Comn-.iuet; for Chlkken and Youth began oper- 
ation of Its ly-m jfUh exp«rin-.entai arid 

Youth Centsjr in Lurtun, Virginia. Tmo..,-. . ^ . 

remedial education, post-release job placement and oommunity support services, the pro] 

set's aim was to reduce recidivisn. atnong yuuthfui uffenders redeased from the Center by 
mcreaslag their «mployabillty and expandin j their ranjr uf alternatives to crmanal ce- 
haviof in the com'n.unity. 



den 



it . u 



onstration Pro]ecl Challenge program at tlie 
hed.de u! vocational training, counseling. 



• The .'.'ationai Corm'.utec f^r v’rdidren and Youth received and admin- 
istered the funds for th.ds cm:.tm.;t from, the b! an.po'wer Adninisiraiion , 
C.S. Departrr.cnt of Labor, and the Office of Education, U.S. Etepart- 
ment of Health, Educatioii, a:;d V/elfare. 

• The Department of C^olT»•c^l ^ns , District .. f Columi-la Cksvernmcr.l , 
pernitted free an-.‘ unrestricted project acUvitU-s at the Youth Cen- 
ter. limited only by trie standard requirements for security. 

• The Office uf Ecomumic Opport.unity provided the administrative back- 
up for the VnrrA volurdeerr. atuched to the project, consisting of 
stipends and allowar.ee s in beeping v/lth, b^EO policy. 

• The Office of Education approved the udllitailon of non-hcensed in- 
structors, encouraged the icvelopment of the vocational curriculum 
and granted the funds fur tb.e purchase of training equipment and in- 
s t ru c ti j r 3 ‘ 3 a I a ri e s . 

• The Manpower Ad.mtnlstratiDn granted the funds for the a dm inis trail vo 
and support staff, provided constant encouragement and established 
a climate conduclva> to an effective demon.straiton effort. 



1. PfOQfOSS ond Problems in Program Developmenf 

The first six weeks of the contract period v-?ore dei*otcd to staff rccraltmont and 
orientation, the development of course out!ino.s and preparation of training silos at tho 
Center, tho establishment of administrative offices both at the Youth Center and in the 
District of Columbia, and tho preparation of institutional staff and inmates for tho forth- 
coming program. The pro)oct director having undertaken exploratory contacts v;iih pros- 
pective personnel during contract negotiations, staffing %vas 85 percent completed by the 
end of July and reached full complement in early August. Lesson plans for the project s 
seven vocational training courses v/ore developed by the respective instructors, v/lth the 
assistance of the training coordinator and project director, and all vocational areas wore 
operational by August 15. The Department of Corrections provided office space In the 
Youth Center administration building for project staff engaged In Institutional ^orations , 
as well as space for vocational training, and an office v/as established by NCCY in down- 
town Washington, D.C. to serve as administrative headquarters for tho project and to 
provide a base of oper?itlons for VISTA, counseling and job development staff involved in 
the program's community activities. 

Although a memorandum of agreement ^ establishing ground rules for the project s 
operation had been signed by the deputy director of the Department of Corrections and the 



^ Reproduced in Appendix H 
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project director prior to the Initiation of activities at the Youth Center, during the phasing- 
in period, additional mevOtings v/ith Department of Corrections and Youth Center officials 
were necessary to clarify issues of mutual concern. One subject of contention, a harb- 
inger of subsequent difficulties during the contract period, concerned NCCY's intention to 
utilize a contingent of VISTA volunteers with its Project Challenge program. The director 
of planning of the Department of Corrections felt that there was no need for volunteers in 
the Institution and, should they be deployed, tliat responsibility for their supen/ision 
should be vested in the institutional administration. Eventually, however, pennission 
was received to use the VISTAs In the spirit of NCCY's proposal to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and the volunteers, v/hen they arrived in October, 1966, were accepted on the 
same basis as all other project personnel. It was also agreed that tlie project was to op- 
erate with complete autonomy within the institution, save for restrictions imposed by 
security regulations. This marked the first time Uiat a voluntary agency was allowed to 
operate within a maximum security penal institution on an equal basis v^llh the institu- 
tional administration. 

The question of academic teachinej time to be provided for the educational compo- 
nent of the program by the Department of Corrections v/as another topic of negotiations. 
Because of the small number of academic instructors available, we were told, none could 
be spared for duties with project trainees. Also, our concept of diversified training was 
not to the liking of the correctional educators, who maintained an Institutional academic 
program focused on the GED (General Education Development Test) diploma, exclusive of 
other objectives. Our contention that trade-related rem.edlal education offered in con- 
junction v/lth vocational training would be of greater benefit to the inmates and provide 
conditions fora comparative study of the effectiveness of institutional educational tech- 
niques mot with a general lack of Interest. Of necessity, therefore, project instructors, 
assisted by VISTA volunteers, became responsible for the academic as well as vocational 
Instruction of the trainees. Our conclusion drav/n from those experiences is that compre- 
hensive orientation and education of both staffs is a requisite for future manpower training 
programs whore authority over trainees is split and where the staffs have an obvious di- 
vergence of backgrounds and objectives . 

Experimental materials developed by the Education Research Project of the George 
Washington University^ were used to Incorporate remediation into all of the v'ocatlonal 
courses, using as common denominators m.athomattcs , English, abstract reasoning, two- 
and three-dimensional visualization, and test-taking techniques. Development and ap- 
plication of these materials and instructional techniques were subject to constant scrutiny 
and evaluation by both staff and trainees^ during the contract period. The results of their 
use were very satisfying, and arc discussed at length in Chapter X, A consequent re- 
surgence of interest in learning by the trainees prompted many to take advantage of ad- 
ditional educational opportunities offered by the project's VISTA contingent (Chapter XI), 

By mid-August, preparations having been completed, the various components of the 
project were in full-swing, both at the Youth Center and in the community. The seven vo- 
cational training courses at the Institution were conducted under the administrative super- 
vision of the project’s training coordinator, who was also responsible for coordinating in- 
stitutional counseling and VISTA activities (the latter, beginning In October) with the voca- 
tional program. Community activities — job development and placement, family work, and 
follow-up of released trainees --were under the direct supervision of the counseling super- 
visor, Responsibility for the overall administration and general direction of the program 
was vested in the project director. Weekly conferences were held with the executive di- 
rector of NCCY so that policy questions, changes in procedure and other matters of con- 
cern could be discussed and decisions reached. 



1 Development of a Curriculum and Materials for Teaching Basic Vocational Talenis * 
by John T. Dailey and Clinton A. Neyman, Jr. The George Washington University Educa- 
tion Research Project, July 1967 

2 See Trainee Advisory Council, page 18. 



The project director, training coordinator and counseling supervisor participated 
In weekly meeting with Youth Center division heads. These meetings, under the chair- 
manship of the Youth Center superintendent, provided a forum for reporting on progress 
and problems in the conduct of the project's institutional operations, permitted an ex- 
change of viewpoints on various Issues between Youth Center and project staff, and al- 
lowed for a settling of problems on the administrative level. Unfortunately for program 
efficiency, the spirit of these meetings--and the strong support for the project expressed 
by the director of the Department of Corrections and the Youth Center superintendent did 
not filter down to middle-management personnel and correctional line staff at the institu- 
tion,. Relations between institutulonal line personnel and project staff members remained 
tense throughout the contract period. The fact that most of our staff had little prior ex- 
perience In a correctional environment and had autonomy of operation v/as greatly resented. 
Aiso, our methods of trainee selection, different and untried, l|^re disturbing to ^e 
tradition-minded institution staff, as was the ease with which we managed to obtain the 
confidence. Interest and partlclpaUon of the Inmates. The fact that Project Challenge 
did not concern Itself with the rights or wrongs of Incarceration remained a topic of con- 
stant discussion . Dire warnings were given us that the efforts undertaken on behalf of the 
Inmates were not going to substantially change their attitudes and that project staff mem- 
bers were simply being manipulated by the trainees. 

Constant efforts were made to reduce this tension between project and institutional 
personnel. Periodic refresher sessions on security regulations were held for project staff 
by Department of Corrections and Youth Center officials. In addition. Informal invitations 
to visit the project's training areas and administrative offices and to participate in weekly 
project staff meetings were regularly extended to correctional personnel. While these 
procedures did alleviate some of the tensions and establish a degree of communication 
between project and institutional staff, opposition to our presence was never totally dis- 
sipated, particularly the fear that project staff members were attempting to displace the 
institution's regular staff and "take over" the Youth Center. Much difficulty might have 
been avoided, wo feel, if it had been possible to devote a greater period of time, prior to 
Initiation of the Project Challenge program at Lorton, to an in-depth orientation of Youth 
Center staff on the program's purpose, objectives and proposed methods of operation. 

Another problem faced during the early stages of project development was the loss 
of key personnel due to offers of permanent and higher-paying employment from related 
agencies: the transfer of Vernon E. Hawkins, project Job development officer, and of 
John A. Johnson, the training coordinator, to the D. C. Department of Corrections; and the 
employment of our senior counselor, Lawrence L. McDonough, by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. These offers of employment to staff members underscored the critical short- 
age of qualified personnel everywhere. VV^e v/ere fortunate in being able to obtain equally 
qualified replacements without a break in program continuity. The necessity of devoting 
precious time to the recruitment and training of new personnel for high level positions put 
an additional burden on program operation and the sponsoring agency. 

An early organizational problem was the delay encountered in obtaining our con- 
tingent of VISTA volunteers. A request for the volunteers was submitted to the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in March 1966, but it was not approved until August 31 , 1966 and 
the volunteers finally arrived in mid -October, 

The project also had to deal with unexpected problems related to the physical lo- 
cation of some of its vocational training areas. For example, the Welding and Automo- 
tive Services training classes were temporarily conducted in unsuitable training sites: 
the Welding class shared very cramped facilities in the Youth Center vocational building, 
while automotive training was conducted at the maintenance center of the lorton Reforma- 
tory, several miles from the Youth Center and the other training sites. The latter set-up 
proved to be extremely time consuming and inconvenient because the trainees had to be. 
driven to and from the site by an institution staff member (project instructors were not .is- 
sued government drivers* licenses by the Department of Corrections) and, for security 
reasons, only at specified times. The much-needed automotive servicing unit, which 
would have given trainees vital experience In the service and repair of operational 
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vehicles instead of just the limited practical application available, never left the planning 
stage at the Center because the necessary permission could not be obtained from the De- 
partment of Corrections. 

2. Project Challenge Advisory Groups 

The Trainee Advisory Council --In charting the development and direction of the 
vocational training program and other project activities, it was decided tl)at our efforts 
and experiences should reflect, as much as possible, the cooperative thinking of the proj- 
ect staff and those whom the project v/as designed to serve. We were firm in our convic- 
tion that any meaningful rehabilitation effort must recognize the importance of giving the 
inmate -trainee an opportunity to gain self-respect by direct participation in the decision 
making process. 

The nuts and bolts of this proposition are many. However, an essential consider- 
ation in sorting and assembling them into a functional order is the meaningful involvement 
of the trainees themselves in tiie decision-making, evaluation and operation of the institu- 
tional program. Apart from custodial and other activities which involve requisite security 
considerations, there are many areas of institutional activity in which more direct in- 
volvement and participation on the part of the inmates is particularly valuable. The crea- 
tion of a climate within the institution v/hich encourages self-determination and respon- 
sible decision-making provides an opportunity staicture which promotes self-respect. In 
such a climate, self-improvement becomes more a resfXDnsibility of the individual inmate 
and less a superficial and transitory response to the imposed conformity to institutional 
programs. Each inmate Is given a vital stake in his ov/n rehabilitation. 

One of several suggestions for improving Institutional rehabilitation made by the 
President's National Crime Commission v/as for greater use of collalx)rative styles of man- 
agement: "All institutions should be run to the greatest possible extent with rehabilitation 
a joint responsibility of staff and inmates."^ Based on this philosophy, the various com- 
ponents of Project Challenge were structured in such a v/ay as to involve trainees in the 
planning and operation of the program at all levels. One of the techniques used toward 
this end was to establish a Trainee Advisory Council. W>iilo the use of inmate advisory 
councils in correctional institutions 1? not nev/ , in those instances where they now exist, 
close examination will reveal that most are used merely as window dressing or as a for- 
malized mechanism for the expression of Inmate grievances. 

The idea of the Council originated from the project's concern over the need for an 
improved system of communication between the staff, particularly at the level of adminis- 
tration, and the inmates. The Council v/as composed of one representative from each 
training group, who was nominated and elected by his fellow-trainees at the beginning of 
each training cycle and served for the duration of the cycle. While attempts were made by 
some of the more aggressive Inmates to control the elections in their favor, remarkable 
maturity and Judgement was demonstrated by the trainees in selecting individuals with 
good general potential. Since training cycles varied in length for different training areas, 
terms on the Council were staggered, providing for considerable rotation without sacrific- 
ing consistency and continuity in the focus of the group. 

The Trainee Advisory Council met bi-weekly with the project director and training 
coordinator. During these sessions, problems and progress of the respective training 
groups were reviewed and discussed and the relative merits of various project activities 
were critically evaluated. Council meetings soon became the respected vehicle for policy 
interpretation and decision-making relevant to all phases of the project. Frequently, a 
guest of the trainees was also brought to this forum for a first-hand examination of the de- 
liberations. In every instance, the general welfare took precedence over individual 



^ The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society; A Report by the President's Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, CWashington; Government Printing 
Office, 1967), p. 174. 
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desires and spot checks with trainees found them well informed and in general agreement 
with the decisions made by the Council on their behalf. Council members did not receive 
any special consideration for performing their duties but were keenly aware of the status 
derived from their additional responsibilities. Efforts were made to assure that Council 
representatives reflected the views of their respective training groups by providing class- 
room time prior to scheduled meetings during which issues were raised and discussed and 
the opinions of all trainees solicited. Following the Council meeting, additional class- 
room time was scheduled to allow for dissemination of information and discussion of the 
issues raised at the meeting. It was the responsibility of each representative to provide 
every member of his class with access to the general forum and to discuss and interpret 
the decisions made in the Council. 

In developing our model program, efforts were made to involve inmate -trainee and 
staff thinking along with industrial requirements at the input stage. Trainee and indus- 
trial advisory groups^ and in-house evaluation by staff provided feedback on program ef- 
fectiveness which was the basis for any change within the program. They served as a 
“correction factor" for the project, keeping its activities responsive and relevant to the 
interests and needs of the trainees. 

For example, trainee-advocated changes were made in the administration of the 
remedial education program after careful consideration of questions raised by the Trainee 
Advisory Council. Initially, instaiction using the George Washington University experi- 
mental materials was conducted in large groups, which included trainees from several 
training areas, by counseling staff and VISTA volunteers. Although posing certain diffi- 
culties in terms of reallocation of staff time and program emphasis, trainee-recommended 
changes for decentralizing instruction to the various training sites and using the vocation- 
al Instructor along with the class counselor or VISTA as a teaching team were adopted. 
These changes, while adopted reluctantly by the staff, later proved very successful and 
added substantially to the effectiveness and Impact of the remedial education program . 

In addition to providing on-going assistance to program direction, the Advisory 
Council provided leadership in developing the program for the trainees' graduation exer- 
cises (Appendix L) . The agenda for an employer-employees conference was also^evel- 
oped by the advisory group, with staff assistance, and an elected member of the Council 
served with the project director, the Youth Center chaplain and other institutional staff as a 
judge in training group competition for best display at the Youth Center Open House. 

Other trainees selected by the Council participated in the project's public information ef- 
forts by appearing on local radio and television programs. 

b. National Advisory Committee --The National Advisory Committee to Project 
Challenge was established to provide expert advice to the program during the demonstra- 
tion period. Although formal meetings were held only as necessary, individual members 
provided on-going assistance. Their encouragement and support v/ere greatly appreciated 
by the National Committee for Children and Youth and project staff and trainees. The fol- 
lowing persons served on the Committee: 

Dr. William E. Amos, D.C. Crime Commission 

Mr. H. Robert Borden, United States Employment Service 

Mr. Eli E. Cohen, National Committee for the Employment of Youth 

Dr. John T. Dailey, the George Washington University 

Dr. David Dichter, Youth lor Development, Inc. 

Dr. Joseph H. Douglass, Natioiial Institute of Mental Health 
Mr. Charles E. Fuller, Universal Consultants, Inc. 

Prof. Howard Gill, American University 

Hon. Orme W. Ketcham , Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia 

Dr. Peter Lejins, University of Maryland 

Mr. Elliott W. Lucas, Armstrong Aduli Education Center 

Mr. J. Robert Weber, National Coundll on Crime and Delinquency 

1 See Business/Industr^^ Cooperation , p. 49. 
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The assistance of Mrs. Rita Valeo of NCCY, Prof. Howard Gill, Dr. Peter Lejins, Dr. 
William Amos, and the Honorable Orme Ketcham in planning the impending project and con- 
ceptualizing some of the needed demonstration aspects of the proposed program was of 
great help at a critical stage of contract negotiations. The interest of Dr. John Scanlon, 
Office of Juvenile Delinquency, U.S. Department of Health , Education, and Welfare, was 
also appreciated. 

3. Interagency Cooperation 

On the whole, contacts for supportive services with other agencies were profitable 
and effective. The D.C. Department of Corrections, the U.S. Employment Service, the 
local CAP (Community Action) programs, the courts, etc., offered their cooperation 
throughout the project in making our operations more effective, especially during our in- 
itial staff training and orientation period. 

There were, of course, some areas in our program where interagency problems were 
encountered. An area in which the Department of Corrections could have been of greater 
assistance dealt with providing government driver's licenses to the instructors at the 
Center and allowing the official use of one of their vehicles for the placement and follow- 
up of trainees. Indeed, the only vehicle available to our staff was provided by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration to serve as transportation for VISTA. It was used extensively 
in the metropolitan community but there were many instances when conflicting schedules 
and emergency problems reinforced our need for an additional vehicle. 

The project generated a great deal of interest among various Federal Government 
agencies, including the National Institutes of Health, the Civil Service Commission and 
the Office of Education, which repeatedly sent representatives to the Center for on-the- 
spot observation of our training program and facilities. This first-hand evaluation by 
Federal agencies led to greater understanding of, and support for, our program and opened 
new avenues of employment for released trainees. 

4. Transfer of Operations to the Department of Corrections 

Tentative planning for the transfer of responsibilities for the vocational training 
program developed by NCCY-Project Challenge to the Department of Corrections began in 
December 1966. A mutual agreement having been reached on the success of barber train- 
ing, the project urged the Department of Corrections to take over that vocational area in 
February. However, because of budgetary problems, the early transfer of this program 
never materialized. Early absorption would have made possible substitution of another 
experimental training course. 

In late March 1967, a conference was held with the associate director for research 
and planning and the educational services coordinator of the District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Corrections to initiate plans for absorption of the entire training program at the 
end of NCCY's contract period for the project. Subsequent to this conference, a time 
table was established for the transition. Project administrative and operating procedures, 
lesson plans, course content, and training methods and techniques were reviewed with 
the educational services coordinator, and later with the department's vocational super- 
visor. Course outlines with bibliographies of texts, lists of training films and other train- 
ing aids were turned over to the department. 

During the late spring and early summer, a preliminary analysis of the project's 
training program and a limited effectiveness -study based on a small number of project re- 
leasees were undertaken by a Department of Corrections research consultant. Based on 
these studies and earlier evaluations, the department made plans for retention of all train- 
ing programs with the exception of Clerical and Sales. The decision to discontinue this 
vocational area was based on several observations made by Department of Corrections 
evaluators. Sales training, they observed, would tend to reinforce duviant and unethical 
behavior patterns, since many sales approaches are based on the premise that the end 
justifies the means. 









Clerical training was viewed as impractical because of the limited aptitudes and 
ability levels of Youth Center inmates. It was observed that stability on the job and 
placement difficulties also mitigated against continuation of clerical training. These ob- 
servations are in substantial disagreement with project experiences and the employment 
data on released graduates of this training program (see ChapterVIII) . As an alternative to 
continuation of clerical training, and as a compromise with the recognized need for cleri- 
cal skills in institutional assignments, the department announced its plans to incorporate 
typing as an elective in the academic school program • 

While Project Challenge training components continued at full momentum through 
August 31 , 1967, during the last week of operation, equipment and supply inventories 
were completed and arrangements were made through the funding agencies for transfer of 
all project equipment and supplies to the Department of Corrections. This unprecedented 
arrangement (project equipment and supplies are usually remanded to the General Services 
Administration at the termination of the contract period) enabled the Youth Center to con- 
tinue the training program without delay and with the benefit of well-equipped vocational 
shops . Equipment and supplies donated to the National Committee for Children and Youth 
were also turned over to the Department of Corrections . 



Many of the features and principles developed in dealing with employment and 
community support for released trainees have also been accepted and, we hope, will soon 
become standard practice in this community. 



We regret that more time was not available to test some of the other areas of con- 
cern to us , particularly the bringing together of area educators to solve the chronic prob- 
lems of education encountered v/ith disturbing frequency in all the institutions keeping of- 
fenders, young and old. Our task was frequenUy difficult and always impossible to handle 
in a routine manner, particularly because of time and money limitations. It was, however, 
an honest effort and we have attempted to describe it frankly, since the purpose of a dem- 
onstraUon is not only to do, but also to show how it was done for eventual application 
elsewhere o What gave the project its distinctly unique flavor was a staff uedl^^atod to the 
proposition that a prisoner training program was worthy of the best effort that could be 
mustered. 



B. Staffing 
1. General 

Because so much responsibility is vested in the staff of an experimental and demon- 
stration program, it is extremely important to evaluate, objectively and accurately, the 
assets and liabilities of tlie candidates for various positions. The possibility of culture 
shock" among individuals who have never experienced the closed institutional environ- 
ment and the skepticism and hostility originally meeting one when working with felons re- 
quire that a person be stable, reasonably mature and experienced in his field, and capable 
of working under pressure without losing one's sense of humor. He must be able to estab- 
lish meaningful adult relationships without losing sight of operational necessities and 
program goals and be capable of giving of himself without fear, as the frustrations o e 
privation and the injustices created by society's prejudices are sometimes translated by 
those served into actions difficult to understand. It would be a mistake to believe that 
formal credentials assure that one is able to understand these feelings or that educational 
achievements are necessarily the best preparation. 

Instructors were recruited and selected on the basis of not only their background 
and competence in a particular vocational field, but for their estimated ability to deal 
imaginatively with training -related problems and the pressures of the institutional en- 
vironment. Counselors were selected for their experiential backgrounds and expressed 
interest in dealing with the social problems of our time. In addition, a contingent of 
VISTA volunteers were requested from the Office of Economic Opportunity. We felt 
their presence at the Youth Center as community representatives would mitigate the feel- 
ings of social ostracism among the men in the institution and that their residence in the 
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men's home neighborhoods would allow them to be readily available to assist released 
trainees and their families in overcoming various post-release adjustment problems. 

Instructional staff, VISTA volunteers and counselors received training and orienta- 
tion prior to and throughout their participation in the project. This consisted of briefings 
on and visits to related correctional agencies in the Washington metropolitan and surround- 
ing areas, and participation in periodic conferences dealing with correctional vocational 
education. Examples of the latter include the Manpower Training and Dissemination Con- 
ferences sponsored by the Manpower Administration, U.S, Department of Labor, at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama; Houston, Texas; and New York City; the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency (NCCD) Conference at Anaheim, California; and the American Correctional As- 
sociation Conference at Miami, Florida. Attendance at these conferences gave the staff 
insight into the experiences and problems of others engaged in similar efforts . It provided 
an opportunity for an exchange of experiences, observations and points of view, thus ful- 
filling the aims of the manpower program for dissemination and information on accomplish- 
ments and needs in the general field of corrections . 

2. Staff Responsibilities 

a. The Project Director was responsible for the recruitment, selection, training 
and supervision of all project staff; the coordination and administrative supervision of the 
various aspects of training, counseling, placement and follow-up, both within the Youth 
Center and in the community; and rendered technical assistance to all of the disciplines 
represented. He had responsibility for the overall administration of the program and for 
developing and revising vocational course content to suit the requirements of the labor 
market. He was responsible for continuing evaluation of the effectiveness of the experi- 
mental and demonstration effort and for instituting revisions and innovations to improve it. 
He represented the National Committee for Children and Youth in negotiations with cooper- 
ating organizations , provided consultative services , gave lectures , wrote reports and 
documents relative to the program, initiated public relations activities, and prepared and 
negotiated new projects in keeping with the aims of NCCY. He acted as liaison officer 
between NCCY and the funding agencies , and other interested public and private organi- 
zations . 

The project director was responsible to the executive director of the National Com- 
mittee for Children and Youth. 

b. The Training Coordinator had responsibility for the direction, coordination and 
supervision of the training program and other activities at the Youth Center. He evaluated 
the program, provided leadership to the staff, initiated changes in course content, plan- 
ned activities deemed essential to the aims of the project, and acted to involve local in- 
dustry and government agencies in cooperating with the program. He developed in-service 
training and staff development programs, represented the project at national conferences 
and dissemination institutes, rendered consultative services and technical assistance to 
other manpower training programs, developed program proposals for new experimental and 
demonstration projects, wrote reports, and participated in public information activities. 

The training coordinator reported directly to the project director and served as his deputy. 

c. The Counseling Supervisor was responsible for the supervision and in-service 
training of professional and non-professional staff involved in the project's supportive 
services, which consisted of counseling, employment placement and VISTA activities, and 
for coordinating these services to provide maximum assistance to the trainees . He repre- 
sented the project at meetings and local and national conferences, participated in con- 
sultative activities and rendered technical assistance to agencies in the private and pub- 
lic sectors . He exercised leadership in creating vital and dynamic VISTA programs, both 
in direct relation to project activities and in planning future efforts of this type, and 
trained volunteers for service in other prison programs. He participated in public informa- 
tion activities, wrote reports, maintained statistics, assisted in the development of pro- 
posals for new programs , and supervised staff instruction of trainees with the experimental 
remedial education materials. The counseling supervisor was operationally responsible to 
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the training coordinator at the Youth Center and reported directly to the project director in 
matters dealing with community supportive service . 

d. The Tob Development and Placement Officer initiated all contacts with prospec- 
tive employers of project trainees, placed released trainees in jobs and coordinated the 
bonding program for the project. He maintained close liaison with interested public and 
private organizations in the community for the purpose of opening new opportunities for 
released offenders , He also provided leadership in maintaining effective and meaningful 
relationships with trainees and VISTA volunteers assigned to him for employment assis- 
tance activities. In addition, he participated in the general counseling program within 
the institution, with particular focus on employment and attitude changes, represented the 
project at meetings and local and national conferences , wrote reports , kept employment 
statistics , and was instrumental in maintaining employer-trainee relations . He was under 
the general supervision of, and reported to, the counseling supervisor. 

e. The Group Counselor performed his work both in the institution and the com- 
munity. He had primary responsibility for the initial "intake" interviews and participated 
in the selection of trainees with the project director, training coordinator and counseling 
supervisor. He provided the opportunity for both individual and group counseling ap- 
proaches, coordinating these efforts with his institutional counterparts and the community 
service workers. He maintained a close relationship with the Department of Corrections' 
Pre-Release Guidance Center (where most of the project's trainees resided for a period of 
time after release from the Youth Center) , took the initiative in creating a climate of ac- 
ceptance for the project's educational effort, reported on the trainees' progress, partici- 
pated in staff training, and prepared periodic reports on his activities. 

The group counselor also initiated program innovations and laid the groundwork for 
generating community support for the released trainees . He was also instrumental in out- 
lining an effective VISTA training schedule based on his Peace Corps experience and de- 
veloped an NCCY program to train volunteers for correctional programs . He reported to 
the counseling supervisor. 

f . The Vocational Instructors performed the functions of their responsibilities at 
the Youth Center. Individual instructors , in addition to their primary vocational efforts , 
gave leadership in ^.he teaching of trade-related basic education materials . They partici- 
pated in trainee group counseling and staff training and evaluation sessions , prepared 
basic equipment and progress reports, and used initiative in improving the total program. 

In order to assure the pertinency of training to current industrial requirements, all instruc- 
tors were expected to be active in local trade and professional associations and to remain 
abreast of new developments in their respective trades. The vocational instructors were 
directly responsible to the training coordinator. 

g. The Assistant to the Project Director had major responsibility for the reviewing 
and editing of all project documents and reports, particularly the final report, and was 
charged with the dissemination, both locally and nationally, of the existence, nature and 
progress of the efforts cf Project Challenge in the rehabilitation of youthful offenders . He 
maintained close contact with the news media, stimulating community support for the proj- 
ect's efforts via newspaper coverage of project activities and goals and the participation 
of staff members and trainees in radio and television public affairs programs. He also as- 
sisted staff members in the preparation of written reports , coordinated and supervised the 
flow of visitors to the Youth Center and performed various administrative duties under di- 
rection of the project director. 

h. The Project Secretary was responsible for all clerical activities supporting the 
staff. She acted as receptionist, typist and secretary, prepared all typed documents and 
maintained staff records. She also supervised temporary clerks, in accordance with 
agency practice . The project secretary was responsible to the project director. 

i. The Administrative Officer of the National Committee for Children and Youth 
devoted fifty percent of her time to the project. She maintained financial records in 
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accordance with agency standards and supervised all fiscal 

ovopnditures in line with budget requirements . She also supervised a full time projec 
!Z1n?pJra«vfassTstanT. who maintained records of receipts and disbursemejrts_rn_Jour-__^ 
nals of entry performed double-entry bookkeeping, posted to the general ledger, prepared 
Sal balan^s andSerformed related clerical work. Both staff members were physically 
tocited at fte National Committee for Children and Youth's administrative headquarters. 

C. Recommendations and Observations 

• The strength of any program lies in its staff. To remain effective, in- 
terested and production -oriented, this staff has to receive the tangible 
support of the highest levels of the administration. Communication 
channels have to be kept open and individual initiative encouraged. 

• Group participation of staff members in periodic evaluation 
sessions serves as an excellent vehicle to improve methods and define 

short- and long-range goals. 

• Lines of authority and supervision need to be clearly defined. It is 
the responsibility of the institutional administration to provide line 
staff with the tools and the direction to carry out the objectives of 

the program. 

• Expectations of satisfactory performance without realistic assess- 
ment of needs and material support destroy the sense of acoomphsh- 
ment and usefulness in staff and reinforce negative attitudes in the 
target population. 

• The unwillingness to provide a real, even if minor, role to irimate 
self -management prevents positive relationships with correctional 
staffs. An opportunity for participation in ^®c^sion-making, not in 
volving custody and security considerations, and a system of inmate/ 
staff communication could eliminate many unnecessary difficulties 

in correctional institutions . 

• The correctional system of promotion by virtue of seniority rarely at- 
tracts and keeps individuals with a strong sense of social commit- 
ment. Such unsound management policies are costly to the taxpayer 
and defeat inmate rehabilitation aims by creating conditions devoid 
of a sense of urgency in the preparation of the inmate to the reality 

of the world of work . 

• Comprehensive orientation and education of both institutional and 
project staff should be a prerequisite for correctional training pro- 
grams in which authority over trainees is to be divided and when 
there is an obvious divergence of backgrounds and objectives on 
the parts of the respective staffs . 
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V. RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 
A. Overview 

After the introduction by the National Committee for Children and Youth of the Proj- 
ect Challenge program to the inmate body in July 1966 and the circulation of J^vitations to 
anplv for training (Appendix B), applications poured into the project office. By the end of 
Aua«it, 119 applications (37 percent of the total inm.ate population) had been received and 
oro^cessed, with 79 men selected and enrolled in training by mid-August. Recmitment e - 
forts were curtailed during November with increasing staff emphasis on in^vidual a^^ 
group counseling wit, a training and "hold" groups, and on development and initiation of 

our remedial education program . 

In December, stepped-up recruitment efforts increased the total number of applica- 
tions for training to 170 by the end of the month. Seventy-five new trainees were subse- 
quently selected for the second training cycle in all seven vocational areas during 
arv' and February, after which recruitment activities were again abated. During the trans- 
ition from one training cycle to anotl.er, the demands on counseling staff were substan- 
tially increased by the need for coordinated planning with the institutional staff for place- 
ment of graduates remaining in the institution. Considerable effort was made to a^ang^^ 
trainina -related placements for men completing the courses and to encourage the institu 
tional staff to devise means of utilizing inmate manpower resources in such a way as to 
take advantage of the skills acquired through training. 

Recruitment efforts were again intensified in late March and total applications for 
training by May numbered 229. In early May, 27 new trainees ^ere selected for t^rd^- 
cycle training in the four 1 8-week courses . 1 From late May until the project ^ Jermin 
ation applications for training were not accepted; however, applicants and 

^ose' remaining in "hold" status were advised that their names would be submitted to the 
institutional staff with a request for priority consideration in the first training group when 
the project's vocational program was absorbed by the Youth Center. 

B. Recruitment Procedure 

It was decided that a completely open and straightforv/ard effort would be m^ade to 
introduce Project Challenge to the inmate body . Rather than have the men rely on hearsay 
and rumors about the new program, we requested the superintendent to release all the in 
mates from their regular activities for a general meeting in the auditorium on July 19, 1966. 

On that occasion, the superintendent introduced the program fomaUy and the proj- 
ect director brought the intent of the demonstration to the attentiori of^e inmates . The 
Manpower Development and Training Act, the National Committ^ for Chil^en and Yo^^ 
and the backgrounds of project staff members were explained. 

stone of the project was a belief in the intrinsic worthiness of the men as potentially use 
ful citizens was at first met with skepticism but after we stressed the separation of the 
project from the institutional routine, there was a noticeable 

Ltion. The occasion also afforded the opportunity for a group meeting with individual in 
structors followed by distribution of training applications and invitations to aPP^J* 
i^inSe meetinl, as evidenced by the large turnout and the very few who walked out dur- 
ing iL presentation! w seen as a good portent for the future. We were not disappointed; 
almost 100 applications were received in a week's time. 

The next step was the intake procedure . After many meetings between the counsel- 
ing staff, the job placement officer and the project director, aii intake form (Appendix ^ 
had been developed for the purpose of gathering basic data on trainee characteristics and 
to promote, through the initial interview, an early relationship between counseling statf 

1 A detailed discussion of course lengths and training -cycle duration is presented 
in Chapter VII. 
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and prospective participants in the program. The intake form was not used as an instrument 
for selection but to rapidly familiarize counseling staff with the background, interests and 
attitudes of the target population, and to serve as a guide in assisting the applicants to 
choose their vocational programs. Subsequently, the form was used to focus counseling 
efforts on major areas of concern, particularly in individual sessions. 

During the initial interview , every effort was made to see that each applicant 
understood all aspects of the vocational area he had chosen. It was largely a matter of 
self-placement, with the advice of the intake interviewer. For experimental purposes, 
the project departed from the traditional criteria for placement, such as SAT scores, abil- 
ity and aptitude tests, interest inventories, offense category, disciplinary reports, pre- 
vious record, etc. The counselors pointed out different aspects and characteristics of 
each vocational area and the particula’' interests and abilities of those individuals who 
are usually successful in each vocation, but the final decision for placement was left up 
to the applicant. The importance of allowing the youthful offender to begin early in the 
rehabilitative process to make certain choices and decisions for himself, particularly in 
the area of vocational training, has been recognized in a United Nations review of institu- 
tional programs serving this age group; 

As to vocational training , the wishes of the young persons concerned 
should be taken into consideiation as much as is feasible. These wishes 
are sometimes quite clearly expressed by the young persons. Thus some 
boys tried their utmost to avoid a certain borstal in Canada because there 
was no training in auto mechanics . 1 

It should be noted that this approach constituted a significant departure from the 
traditional programming procedures used by the institution through its classification pro- 
cess. The latter relies heavily on background social data and scores on psychological 
test batteries in placing the man in the various programs available in the institution, 
while minimizing latitude for choice and self-determination of the individual involved. 
Functional ability prerequisites are established for admission to the various vocational 
training areas , Those identified by the screening process as academically unprepared for 
training are placed in the institution's academic program V7ith the understanding that they 
will be allowed to enter training when the educational goals established by the committee 
are attained. 

While it is indisputable that basic literacy training and remedial education are 
vital to the rehabilitative process, increasing the employability of the youthful offender 
through the development of functional marketable job skills should take precedence , par- 
ticularly under conditions of short-term sentencing. Most of the project's target popula- 
tion were "pushouts" or "dropouts" from public schools and had an average of several 
years residence in juvenile institutions where heavy emphasis was placed on remedial 
and academic improvement. The limited effectiveness of the traditional basic education 
and teaching techniques in reaching this group is well documented in the literature and 
was reflected in the severe academic deficiencies of those of our trainees who had been 
repeatedly exposed to this approach in earlier institutional experiences. 

During most of first-cycle training, recruitment activities were curtailed due to 
the demands of counseling and the project's remedial education program on the recruit- 
ment staff. In late November, as t;ime approached for second-cycle selection, recruit- 
ment efforts were resumed using a variety of strategies; 

1) Presenting our total program to the inmates and their families 
during an "open house" day at the Youth Center. 



1 The Young Adult Offender; A Review of Current Practices and Programmes in Pre- 
vention and Treatment, United Nations (Department of Economic and Social Affairs 
#ST/50A/SD111), New York, 1965, p. 103. 
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2) Re-distribution of applications for training to all classifica- 
tion and parole officers / psychologists / school personnel and dormitory 
officers at the institution. 

3) Periodic meetings with classification and parole officers to dis- 
cuss training progress and sensitize them to the various activities and 
services provided by the project. 

4) Encouragement of men enrolled or awaiting enrollment to urge 
their friends to apply for training . 

5) Introducing our program to new inmates as a part of the admis- 
sions orientation and encouraging them to submit applications . j 

After selection for second-cycle training was completed/ the measures described 
above resulted in a steady trickle of applications for training throughout the cycle/ pri- 
marily from new arrivals. In April/ when selection for third-cycle training in several 
areas was imminent/ personal invitations to apply for these areas were sent to each in- 
mate who had not previously submitted an application. By the end of May / a cumulative 
total of 229 applications for training had been received as a result of the project's re- 
cruitment efforts . 

C. Selection Criteria 

In designing our program and its selection process , it was felt that the program 
should be directed toward " screenina-in " rather than "screening out" the least employable. 

Since almost every inmate in an institution is in need of some counseling or training/ there 
is a temptation/ when designing a program which can serve only a limited number of those 
eligible for such services / to insure a greater degree of success by stiffening selection 
and preliminary screening criteria. Such a procedure often results in a systematic screen- 
ing out of those most in need of the program's services; 

Formal screening procedures usually involve one or more tests / 
validated for the same or similar occupations over a period of time . 

At best/ however/ they furnish an approximation rather than an absolute 
prediction of success or failure of a candidate. If the only goal is to 
heighten the probability of candidates finishing the course success- 
fully/ such devices are likely to be of great assistance. Unfortunate- 
ly/ however/ they also weed out marginal candidates whose actual pos- 
sibilities may be as great as those who are accepted. This becomes a 
serious problem if the focus of the, program is on the upgrading of the 
individual/ rather than on the success of the training . . . this issue 
has . . . been important in the training developed under the Manpower 
Development and Training \ct. Applicants for classroom training have 
been screened by the pubLc employment service / using the General Ap- 
titude Test Battery norms for specific occupational families. Although 
many thousands have been trained under this program/ the application 
of such selection criteria probably screened out those who were least 
employable.! 

Aware of the pitfalls of traditional selection procedures / the project stripped its 
selection process to the bare essentials / incorporating only statutory restrictions imposed 
by the Manpower Development and Training Act and the additional requirements of interest 
and need. Directed efforts were made to involve those inmates whose academic 



1 Youth Employment Programs in Perspective # U. S. Department of Health/ Edu- 
cation/ andWelfare/ U.S. Government Printing Office/ Washington/ D.C,, 1965. 
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deficiencies had made them ineligible for meaningful trade training under the routine in- 
stitutional program and those who had presented chronic disciplinary problems in the in- 
stitution . 

The design of the screening and selection component of the project reflected the 
belief that, normally, a large segment of the correctional population — and probably the 
majority of the hard-core recidivist group— —receive only token exposure to meaningful 
treatment and training programs. While, admittedly, the rehabilitation of this hard-core 
population is very difficult and correctional treatment staff would prefer to concentrate on 
those inmates who "can be helped," it is the former group which must be reached if we 
are to slow the pace of the revolving door of recidivism . 

Criteria for selection of individuals for Project Challenge training consisted of the 
following: 



1) Demonstrated interest and motivation for training as indicated by 
the filing of an application , 

2) Determination of an applicant's relative need for skill -training 
based on an examination and assessment of the level of skill develop- 
ment reflected in his pre -incarceration employment record, 

3) Proximity in time to probable release on parole was considered in 
order to assure that training would be completed as closely as practicable 
to the anticipated release date.^ 

4) Individuals who had completed MDTA training within a period of 
one year prior to application for our program were not accepted. 

Selections were made by a committee composed of the training coordinator, coun- 
seling supervisor and job development officer, with the approval of the project director. 
Youth Center classification and parole staff provided information and advice but were not 
directly involved in the selection process. With a few exceptions, training enrollment 
v/as limited in order to maintain an optimal trainee-instructor ratio of twelve^ to one,^ The 
training cycles were designed to run consectuviely and lasted from four to nine monuis , 
depending on the vocational area . 

The recruitment and selection process was a continuing function throughout the life 
of the project. Those men not accepted for the first training sessions and subsequent ap- 
plicants were assigned to a "hold" status and entered training as openings occun’ed or as 
new cycles began. While awaiting entry into training, they were invited to participate in 
tutorial and remedial education classes and other supportive activities and services of- 
fered by the project. 2 

Of the total of 229 applicants for training during the contract penod, 181 were 
selected and enrolled in the program. All except two of those enrolled met selection re- 
quirements . In both cases , the applicants were serving long-term sentences but were al- 
lowed to enter training because of what the counseling staff considered unusually strong 
motivation and because there existed possibilities for advanceo training in institutional 
on-the-job training assignments in their chosen vocational areas . 



1 The indeterminate sentence, characteristic of Youth Act sentencing, precluded 
advance knowledge of specific parole dates . 

2 See schedule of VISTA activities. Appendix G, 
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The following chart lists the 48 applicants not enrolled in training, by requested 
vocational area and reason for non-selection: 




1 

Long-Term Sentence 


1 


3 




4 


2 


- 


4 


14 


Withdrew for Institutional 
Assignment 


1 


- 


1 


1 


1 


2 


4 


10 


Applied after Start of 
Final Training Cycle 


1 


6 


- 


1 

X 


- 


- 


- 


8 


MDTA Training within 
One Year of Application 


1 


4 


- 


- 


- 


3 


- 


1 

8 


Transferred to other 
Institution 


1 


- 


1 


2 


- 


- 


- 


4 


Paroled Prior to Training 


2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 


3 


Medical Reasons 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


GRAND TOTAL 


7 


13 


3 


8 


3 


6 


8 


48 



The biographical characteristics, educational backgrounds, ability levels 
and criminal histories of the 48 men de -selected did not differ significantly 
from those of the men enrolled in training. 

D. Recommendations and Observations 

• It is recommended that institutional trade training placements be made by a 
vocational guidance division operating in cooperation v/ith, but apart from, 
the classification committee of the institution. 

• Increased involvement of the offender himself in choosing his training area 
and in planning and establishing his educational and vocational goals is 
strongly recommended. 

• Since correctional MDTA training programs have as their primary focus up- 
grading and rehabilitation of the individual, emphasis in the selection pro- 
cess should be on screeninq-in rather than screening out those lease em- 
ployable . 

• Directed efforts to stimulate the interest and support of family members in 
the trainee's training progress and goals is strongly recommended. 

• Inmate manpower utilization studies should be made periodically to encour- 
age efficiency and avoid unnecessary overloading of institutional work as- 
signments . Such a procedure should serve to allow more men to participate 
in meaningful training programs. 



o 
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VI. COUNSELING 
A. Overview 



1. Background 

At least 80 percent of the inmates in residence at the Lorton Youth Center are sen- 
tenced under the Federal Youth Corrections Act, which provides for an indeterminate sen- 
tence ranging from 60 days to six years , with a mandatory parole date two years prior to^ 
the expiration of the six-year period. Regardless of the nature of the offense or the pre- 
vious criminality of the man, he is, at least legislatively, promised the opportumty for 
self-improvement through a rehabilitative "treatment and training process designed to 
areatly enhance his ability to succeed economically and socially upon release . As a re- 
sult the majority of the youthful offenders arriving at the Youth Center are initially mo- 
tivated to participate in programs which would increase their potential to share in the op- 
portunities the community provides for those who are adequately trained and educated. 

During his first weeks of orientation at the Center, however, the new arnval 
learns that, quite in contract to what he has been led to believe, custodial services take 
precedence in the institution. Disillusionment turns to dismay or bitterness wh^en the in- 
mate faces the classification committee to be informed of his program, which has be^ 
devised with minimal involvement by himself. It is only on rare occasions that the pro 
gram which an individual desires and the one which the institution feels is bes. for him 
coincide? or if they do coincide , that it is available . 

The inmate who is involved in this "training" process is almost certainly going to 
feel that he has been duped, that incarceration is, after all, solely 

and be reinforced in the feelings of social alienation that were probably the major factor 
in Ivs previous criminal behavior. That this situation mitigates against ® 

ingful participation in the "treatment" aspect of the institutional program , by compromising 
the intergrity of the behavioral patterns and social norms which that treatment prescribes , 
IfconcYsely by Richard Cloward in his discussion of the etiology of delinquent sub- 

cultures: 

The sense of unjust deprivation can play a significant ro^e in the 
withdrawal of attributions of legitimacy from official norms . 

While the average inmate's participation in the Youth Center program may not be 
mpaninaful there is a superficial involvement. The indeterminate sentence,with its im- 
piled Ln meet the demands made of them by f 

mittee, contributes to an overbearing preoccupation as to 
volvement in the institutional programs will impress the Parole 

ation is thus created in which the institution has succeeded in producing a certain amount 
ff llidety on the part of the inmate for his "self-improvement" but has not Provided suf- 
ficient ways by which this can be accomplished. He cannot gain significantly t 
areas of employability, skill development and personality change while striving to imp^^ 
the parole board within the framework of the program as it is offered. This official hy 
pocrisy was pointed out in a recent professional article: 

We must not convince ourselves that we are progressive or enlight- 
ened because we employ the indeterminate sentence if we are not, in 
fact, providing the treatment which is the only justification for its ex- 
istence .2 



rRichard A. Cloward and Floyd E. Ohlin, Delinquency and Opportunity: A Theory 

of Delinquent Groups , (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1960), p. 117. 

2 Michael Nasatir, D. Diyzani, and Mimi Silbert, °46 

a Treatment Maximum Security Institution," Issues in Criminolo.gy II (Spring, 1966) p. 46 
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2. Counseling Objectives and Progress 

Because Project Challenge offered the inmates what they had, in effect, been 
promised and then denied by the Youth Center — a vocational rehabilitation program — the 
counselors' major task in preliminary interviews with prospective trainees and in the 
early counseling sessions was to overcome their skepticism about any program offered 
within the institution which purported to be of significant value to post-release life . They 
did this by involving each individual in the decision-making process and by generating a 
belief in the aims and objectives of the program. 

The groundwork for developing this confidence was initially l iid by the project di- 
rector at an introductory meeting of staff members and all of the inmates, during which he 
made clear the project's belief in them as individuals and the interest of society, as rep- 
resented by NCCY and the funding agencies, in helping them to help themselves . This 
process was continued during individual contacts and group counseling sessions where 
counselors proved their willingness to discuss openly with the men situations directly af- 
fecting their status either as inmates or parolees, no matter how ticklish the subject. The 
fact that the staff did not declare certain subjects taboo contributed to mutual respect and 
eventual acceptance of their guidance. 

As the project progressed, there was a consistent, positive change in the attitudes 
of the men toward the belief that perhaps, for the first time, "officialdom" was going to 
live up to its side of the agreement. Nevertheless, a certain guardedness as to the staff's 
capabilities and intentions persisted until a few trainees left the institution on parole re- 
lease prior to the completion of the first training cycle. The institutional grapevine soon 
relayed the news that the men were doing well and, with the assistance of the project, 
had obtained respectable, well-paying jobs . The men now had proof that they could ac- 
quire through their personal efforts, and legitimately, those things which previously had 
been out of their grasp. The project's demonstrated ability to break down some of the 
barriers to gainful employment for ex -inmates led to a great deal of individual and group 
discussion about the future. 

Later, after more men had been released and placed, counselors were able to dis- 
cuss in depth some of the case histories of both successes and failures. By so doing, 
they were able to sustain the men's confidence in the fact that there were broader oppor- 
tunities for them in the community, while tempering their zeal and optimism with pertinent 
group discussions of the factors that contributed to the post-release failure of some of the 
trainees. It had been the staff's experience that some of the men, once encouraged to 
reach out, became over-confident of their ability to deal successfully with the problems 
and pressures of post-release community life. In general, however, counselors succeeded 
in maintaining among the trainees a proper perspective on community prejudices and read- 
justment problems. 

Counseling efforts were not intended solely to inspire the men, to arm them v/ith a 
sense of self-confidence or to instill feelings of competence in a vocational trade. It was 
also crucial that the trainees be capable of making rational decisions affecting themselves 
and their families and of adhering to a pattern of viable behavior in society. These were 
difficult areas in which to work changes of attitude and behavior and required much more 
intensive efforts on the part of the counseling staff, both in individual and group sessions 
within the institution and in family and community work without. It was realized that 
these responsibilities could not be met if the counselors were tied to traditional case 
work procedures . It proved vital to the success of the program that they were allowed to 
operate with relative autonomy. 

Each counselor developed an individualized schedule which lent organization to 
his activities but did not detract from flexibility of operation. The schedules provided 
specific time for intake interviews, group and individual counseling sessions, follow-up 
services both in the downtown office and in the community, staff meetings, and in-service 
training sessions. 
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3. Staff Training 

Staff training and continuous reassessment through in-service training was ex- 
tremely important for the project's counseling and VISTA staff . Despite the high caliber of 
their educational or experiential backgrounds , they were novices in the field of confec- 
tions and had chosen to work with a hard-core, high-risk category of offenders wmch many 
beginning professional personnel would be reluctant to choose as their first clientele. One 
can readily see the need for and importance of regular staff training toward the develop- 
ment of a complete understanding of the inteidisciplinary treatment approach in working in 

this environment. 

In addition to regular bi-weekly staff conferences , the three project counselors 
met regularly with their supervisor, both individually and in groups, to discuss any and 
all topics having a bearing on their work; the effect of institutional procedure upon re- 
habilitative efforts, theories of crime and delinquency and their application ^t fhe center, 
the causative factors of criminality, counseling techniques, effectiveness of both group 
and individual counseling, overcoming social distance, manipulation by inmates, getting 
along with the correctional staff, community resources, the effect of family dynamics on 
an individual, job discrimination, keeping in touch with the men without becoming a su- 
pen/isor," unusual aspirations of the men, how best to make contact, how to get through 
to individuals, the why's of abnormal behavior, and many more* 

To complement "live" learning situations at the Youth Center, the staff was as- 
signed readings by the counseling supervisor on the theory of causation and techniques 
of rehabilitation (see Appendix I) . They also attended various professional conferences 
when time allowed, including the District of Columbia Health and Welfare Con^rences on 
Volunteer Services (monthly) , the Women in the War on Poverty Conference at the White 
House, and the Conference of the President's Committee on Delinquency. Througnout the 
year VISTAs and counselors sought out various organizations in the city serving children 
and youth and devoted a portion of their off-duty hours to working with these agencies. 

In these ways, they could conceptualize a coordination of philosophy, purpose and ob- 
jective, adding to a more realistic appraisal of their function as project staff. 

Weekly clinical training sessions for the staff were conducted by Mr. James Ennis, 
Chief of Psychodrama at Saint Elizabeth's Hospital, and were intended to help the coun- 
selors develop a more acute understanding of group dynamics and counseling techniques . 
These Monday afternoon sessions were also attended by the VISTA v^orkers . The clinical 
interpretation of counseling relationships made the counselors aware of the need to sharpen 
their senses of observation. They learned that it was important to remain objective enough 
to perceive the subliminal theme of a discussion, as well as understand the social stmc- 
ture of the group. Perhaps the most beneficial result of these clinical sessions was that 
the counselors learned to relate to a social science approach. As their adeptness in 
counseling and casework grew , so did their ability to relate effectively to Youth Center 

professional staff. 

At the end of the first training cycle, an all-day counselors seminar was held to 
discuss and evaluate the role, practices, effectiveness, success, failure and objectives 
of the project's counseling component. It proved to be an intensive, hard working ses- 
sion and worthwhile for all the effort. Subsequent bi-monthly seminars of this kind were 
very profitable in terms of staff morale and cohesiveness, and resulted in more effective 
counseling services . 

In-service staff training, particularly when utilizing novice, non-professional per- 
sonnel, cannot be considered an expendable luxury. 

B. Pre-Training Orientation 



Orientation sessions for men placed in hold-groups — those applicants awaiting 
selection for training— began in September 1966. The sessions were planned to familiar- 
ize potential trainees with the total Project Challenge program, including vocational 
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I education material, so they would better understand what was expected to them once they 
I were placed in training. This period also provided instructors an opportunity to become 
[. acquainted with their future students and vice versa. 

I As hold-groups (one for each training area) were intended to provide a reservoir of 

I eligible men for immediate enrollment in training, this phase of the project was consider- 

\ ed the beginning of the vocational counseling program. In view of the fact that a majority 

I of the applicants were undecided about specific training areas, emphasis in pre -training 
I was placed on establishing a greater awareness of the advantages and disadvantages of 
\ various vocational skills; the labor demand in each area, the amount of training neces- 
sary for competence in a particular trade, requirements for continued training after re- 
I lease, prospects for promotion, wage scales, aspirations or goals related to specific 
I skill acquisition, assessment of individual capacity to perform at and/or learn a trade, 

I and other vocation-oriented subjects. Most important during this period was the deter- 

I mination of an individual's motivation to exert himself through the rigors of training and 

I subsequently use his acquired skills to become a self-supporting, taxpaying member of 
I the community upon release . 

i Counselors first attempted to conduct the orientation programs on a group basis, 

^ with voluntary sessions for each hold-group held twice a week. Voluntary attendance, 

I it was felt, especially at those sessions held after daily duty hours or on Saturdays, 

I would enable them to gauge the extent of an individual's desire to participate in the proj- 

f ect. In turn, the counselors had the responsibility to develop an interesting program and 

I one which would be beneficial to each man whether or not he was ultimately enrolled in 

I training. For two reasons, however, this system proved unsuccessful; first, group ses- 
I sions held during Youth Center duty hours, while amenable to the men, proved too dis- 

[ ruptive of the institutional schedule; and secondly, response to sessions held during the 

I men's “free-time," and therefore in competition with recreational activities, was almost 
i negligible. 

f 

I It was found that the most effective way to accomplish pre-training objectives was 

I to revert to individual sessions. While still voluntary, these sessions were conscien- 
I tiously attended whether scheduled during daily duty hours or afterwards. This was one 

I of the many manifestations during the contract period of the inmates' preference for in- 

I dividual as opposed to group activities. 

j To facilitate smooth operation of an individualized orientation program for subse- 

! quent hold-groups, the counselors' initial contact with prospective trainees, the intake 

§ interview, was expanded to include a more comprehensive orientation to the total program 

J and the applicant's responsibilities. It was the crucial point at which the counselor at- 
tempted to establish rapport with the applicant, which would form the basis for continued, 

I informal meetings between the two. Subsequent contacts provided opportunities for 

thoraugh discussion of the man's personal goals, expectations and motivation, as well as 
his qualifications for a chosen vocational trade. 

Generally, the interview system also resulted in well thought-out decisions. Al- 
I though each man freely made the final choice of his training area, the counselor tried to 

^ make clear to him how certain situations affected his potential for a particular trade . In 

I some instances, this dissuaded men from an unrealistic choice. For example, an individ- 
! ual with several previous "unauthorized use" offenses would have a poor chance of being 

I hired as an automotive mechanic even though he might be qualified. ^ However, if the 



I 1 Such positions require the individual to have a driver's license. In the District 

I of Columbia, the Department of Motor Vehicles does not usually grant licenses to individ- 

I uals on parole who have been involved previously in the theft of automotibles . Even after 

I expiration of sentence, insurance requirements for licensing demand H.R. (high risk) 

?; status for such men and effectively block, by virtue of an extremely high premium, their 

I acquisition of licenses . 

I 
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individual clearly recognized his situation and was still determined to be a successful 
auto mechanic, he was allowed to enroll in training. It was the project s premise that 
for these men its role would be to help change the "system" which arbitranly denied ac- 
cess to legitimate employment for individuals who had rehabilitated themselves. 

In at least the above situation, efforts in this regard bore fruit. By the time of 
project expiration, the director of the D.C. Department of Corrections had become suf- 
ficiently impressed with the unfairness of the situation facing released automotive train- 
ees that he promised direct intervention with the commissioner of motor vehicles to provide 
easier access to licenses for released inmates who required them for employment purposes. 

C. Group ond Individuol Counseling during Troining 
1. Group Counseling 

a. General— Regular group counseling sessions for the seven training classes be- 
gan in mid-August 1966. Bach group was scheduled to meet with its counselor for one and 
one-half hours per week, during which time the counselor attempted to generate discus- 
sions of problems or situations affecting the men. Although the early sessions were pn- 
marily concerned with performance in training and opportunities for post-release employ- 
ment, in subsequent sessions any topic was discussed by the group if, in the opinion of 
the counselor, it could provide an impetus for change in the thinking and outlook of the 
trainees . The first sessions clearly demonstrated that the men had only vague notions of 
loyalty and responsibility and had so far failed to set attainable goals for themselves 
either economically or socially . 

Although counselors had a definite discussion plan for each session, often other 
topics of considerable interest to the trainees, and having crucial bearing upon their at - 
tidues and outlook, would emerge and take precedence over planned objectives. At other 
times, the counselor would take up a topic which had been discussed the week before if 
he felt that the discussion needed to be continued and particular points reinforced. In all 
sessions, the counselors strove to present a completely frank picture of the^fficulties 
the men could encounter upon release . They considered it particularly important to avoid 
building-up unrealistic expectations or aspirations among the trainees. 

Early in the program, there was concern about overlapping or duplication of coun- 
seling efforts. In addition to regular group sessions with the counselors, the trainees 
were having weekly sessions with the job development staff a situation which the train- 
ees and instructors felt was taking too much time away from actual training . An extension 
of the institutional work day from five to six hours at the request of the project staff le- 
medied the situation for a while, but it soon became evident that ^is method only led to 
polarization of counseling responsibilities (generic vs. vocational) ^nd S^eat y re ® 

effectiveness of the sessions . Another counseling method was briefly tried in which the 
counselor, a member of the job development staff and the group's instructor conducted an 
expanded session once a week. This, too, proved unrewarding as such sessions became 
more like team debates between trainees and staff, eliminating all group interaction. 

The system which eventually worked best, and which was maintained for the dur- 
ation of the project, was to eliminate regular group meetings with the job development 
staff and have the counselor alone conduct weekly sessions with each group, covenng 
both general and vocational subjects. 

Toward the end of the first training cycle, this clarification of counseling proced- 
ures and responsibility was complemented by changes in techniques which were designe 
to inject realism into discussions of community life. The counselors felt that many bene- 
fits could be derived from having guests participate in the group sessions. As a result, 
released trainees, U.S. probation officers , representatives of government agencies and 
local employers became frequent visitors to the weekly meetings . Their pertinent and 
stimulating participation facilitated the development of pragmatic approaches to adjust- 
ment problems by the trainees and helped eliminate misconceptions concerning parole and 
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post-release opportunities. It was also decided/ based on the staff's experience with 
first-cycle students (who had received little pre-training orientation) / that increased em- 
phasis be placed on individual contacts with trainees prior to their enrollment in training 
to help reduce normal "breaking the ice" to a minimum. 

During second-cycle training/ another innovation which revitalized group sessions 
was the initiation of field trips to training -related businesses in the metropolitan area. 
This was an unprecedented innovation with offenders in the District of Columbia correc- 
tiorial system . These outings gave the men first-hand knowledge of the application of 
their trade skills in the community and stimulated more pertinent discussion of vocational 
objectives and employment criteria in the group sessions. Unfortunately/ this technique/ 
which was viewed by the staff as a valuable supplement to training and counseling pro- 
cedures/ had to be discontinued due to changes in Youth Center administrative policy con- 
cerning men leaving the institution. 

Group Dynamics — The counselor's major role in group sessions was to encour- 
age each member to express his feelings freely and discuss them with the rest of the 
group. Following is a discussion of problems encountered and techniques employed in 
fostering this interchange in counseling sessions . 

(1) Free Discussion — Although each new group was assured that the counsel- 
or's purpose was not to lecture on the "shoulds" of behavior but to ensure the free flow of 
^scussion and act as a resource person/ the counselor inevitably had to undergo an in- 
itial testing period. Questions were directed at him which were expected to draw the kind 
of reaction that would prove his unwillingness to deal with controversy. The fact that the 
counselors weathered these initial inquiries without denying legitimacy to the varied 
opinions / but instead threw them out for comment by others / led to the general understand- 
ing that they respected the personal opinions of everyone. An atmosphere was thus 
created in which any subject was given an airing/ with discussion ensuing if interest was 
expressed by the group. Th 3 counselor's intention was to help the men understand that it 
was their group and if they wanted to get anything out of the sessions it was up to them. 

Early in the training cycles / particularly during the first cycle / there was a ten- 
dency to talk about very superficial subjects/ such "why this" and "V7hy that" in the in- 
stitutional routine. Counselors discovered/ however/ that they could direct any topic to- 
ward therapeutic discussion. A good example of this situation was a barbering group 
which was preoccupied with the denial by the institution of the inmates' request to have 
dancing during a planned open— house" day at the Center, The counselor adroitly turned 
the discussion to an examination of the exercise of reasonableness / or lack of it/ by the 
institutional administration. After much discussion about the immaturity and unpredictable 
behavior of some of the "other" inmates / the men reached the consensus that if they had 
been in the position of having to make the decision about dancing/ they would have 
reached the same conclusion as the institutional administration. 

(2) Depersonalization of Topics — Whatever the topic in a group session/ 
whether it was one introduced by the counselor or generated by a member of the group / it 
was the former's responsibility to depersonalize it as much as possible . The fact that an 
individual opinion could be generalized and not presented on a personal basis allowed the 
men to feel free to express their own points of view. If a negative reaction to an opinion 
was generated/ this was usually directed at the "hypothetical" viewpoint itself rather 
than at the individual who brought it up. This was an extremely important escape mech- 
anism for the population the project was dealing with/ because the men's unwillingness 
to discuss anything of significant personal nature with others / particularly others who 
might not share the same views / was the biggest obstacle to their meaningful participa- 
tion in a group counseling program. 

(3) Utilization of Informal Leaders — ^After the first few group sessions with a 
particular class / counselors were able to recognize the trainee or trainees who exerted 
the most influence on the group. These "leaders" often determined what the group would 
talk about and/ to some extent/ how they would react to the counselor. Whenever 
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This was, more often than not, a difficult task, as the informal leader usually 
viewed the counselor as a threat to his authority and was , at least initially , prepared to 
engage in a power struggle for group loyalty. If the leader took a negative or antagonis- 
tic attitude toward a group subject, it was the counselor's responsibility to attack it in- 
directly by depersonalizing it and subjecting it to group analysis . If the counselor felt 
that direct confrontation with the individual was necessary, he would reserve this for a 
private, individual session. 

Dpalino with Social Distance a nd Alienation — -In spite of many very open 
and individual sessions, the topic of the black man in a white society remained a rallying 
point for much latent hostility and was brought up time and again by the most embittered 
members of the trainee population. They felt that they had no stake in the community 
structure and denied having any desire to participate in the "other society, thereby tak- 
ing the position of "rejecting their rejectors."! 

One particularly vivid example of this situation was a session during which the 
counselor suggested that the trainees attempt to widen their horizons after release by 
visiting the numerous museums, art galleries, government buildirigs , etc. , in the vyash- 
ington area. The group reacted with unexpected vehemence to this suggestion and in the 
heated discussion that ensued, completely rejected any possibility of immersing them- 
selves in the culture of the society which was responsible for their present condition. 

They criticized the Negro counselor for even bringing up the subject and for using white 
man's culture" as a point of reference, questioning the legitimacy of applying its values to 
themselves. This and similar incidents made us acutely aware of the depth and intensity 
of the feelings which had to be dealt with through counseling . They illustrated the 
special situation which exists in respect to the Negro offender in prison. 



Although counselors could not deny the role racial discrimination and bias have 
played in the severing of legitimate opportunities and aspirations for the majonty of 
Negroes, they could and did direct their efforts toward increasing the men s awareness 
that theirs was a time of change. The protective shell built-up as a result of years of eX' 
perience with "the system" had to be countered by providing tangible evidence of satisty- 
ing, positive experiences in the community for persons with backgrounds and circum- 
stances similar to their own. This was most effectively done, as is discussed in the fol- 
lowing section, by the use of released trainees in counseling sessions. 

(5) Released Trainees in Group Counseling Sessions — As the counselor's ef- 
forts to instill in the men an appreciation of the demands of post-release life were some- 
what pedantic, involving former trainees in group sessions on a voluntary basis often 
proved stimulating. Their experiences while on parole were provocative and led to dis- 
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of socially acceptable attitudes. Other benefits of this counseling technique accrued to 
the released trainee himself. Many asked to return to tell the others "like it is/' their 
egos bolstered by their new ability to play the "expert." On one occasion, the group it- 
self assisted one of these men to see his position more clearly. Unknown to the coun- 
selor, he was considering leaving his job. This situation was brought out by the group, 
indicating a higher level of maturity and insight than the counselor had expected. 

While this technique was successful, it required direction by the counselor to pre- 
vent it from becoming a rambling "bull" session. It proved advantageous to brief, not 
coach, the released trainee beforehand so that he was oriented to the purpose of the ses- 
sion and to ensure that significant points were brought out. Early experiences also dic- 
tated against the introduction of more than one released trainee at a time, as the group 
would inevitably split into two or more segments and be difficult to control. 

(6) Unrealistic Aspirations and Rising Expectations — The emphasis in group 
counseling on the expanded opportunities for social and economic progress in the com- 
munity required the counselors to maintain a delicate balance between stimulating the 
men's aspirations and instilling in them a realistic perspective on post-release life. 

This was particularly a problem as it related to economic aspirations . In our fol- 
low-up dealings with the first few released trainees, it was evident that the men had an 
exaggerated conception of their vocational skills. They expected higher starting salaries 
than were normally available in the local employment market and resented placement in 
entry-level positions . The frustration generated by this situation made reversion to il- 
legitimate enterprise an attractive alternative. 

To inject realism into the counseling sessions and avoid this pitfall with subse- 
quent training classes, community employers were invited to participate in group sessions 
with the trainees. Through such discussion with "outside" participants and through role 
playing, the counselors hoped to bring the men to an appreciation of not only their per- 
sonal employment situation but that of the employer, also, whose primary concern is with 
the employee's productivity. 

(7) Role Playing — Role playing, that is, individuals acting the parts of char- 
acters in a simulated social scene, was an especially effective counseling technique. It 
allowed each man, whether or not he acted a part, to project himself into the situation 
either through expression of himself as he plays a character or as a member of the parti- 
cipating audience. The counselor played a major role in tempering the play. He sought 
to encourage self-expression but was watchful to be supportive and prevent serious dam- 
age to an individual participant . 

Some of the particular social situations worked through via role playing revealed a 
great deal of anxiety. The general matter-of-fact attitude of the trainees during group 
(discussion would have led one to believe that such situations were rather innocuous and 
presented no problem at all. Glibness was replaced by obvious manifestations of in- 
security when trainees acted out scenes involving employer interviews and others which 
called for rational decision-making and straightforward answers . 

Initially, the men were wary of getting involved. One or two who felt more sure 
of themselves, however, accepted the challenge or at least were motivated to upstage the 
other men. After a few moments, the group warmed up to the idea, finding that in this 
setting, as opposed to a group session, they could let themselves go without jeopardizing 
their status within the group. In this way we were able to get total participation. 

Role playing injected so much realism into a situation that it allowed for a tmfe 
evaluation of oneself when faced with the often ambiguous and confusing facts of the 
socio-economic world. Individuals had an opportunity to react in various ways to stress- 
ful circumstances and, in so doing, to test the appropriateness of each. When playing 
the role of another in relation to himself, the trainee had a chance to "see," with a degree 
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of objectivity, his shortcomings and attributes and tended to develop an appreciation of 
the functions of others with whom he must relate in his economic and social liie . 

The "audience," men without a role to play and not directly involved, also parti- 
cipated. These active spectators were not altogether kind to the actors but had definite 
impact upon the success of role playing. Viewing the shortcomings of others brought 
laughter and/or calls of encouragement, as the group projected its own inadequacies, n 
one instance, when a trainee acting the role of an applicant for a job could not answer a 
question about a specific tool, the audience roared with laughter. The counselor immed- 
iately stepped out of the scene to ask the same question of one and all . No one could 
answer the question, although some tried. The whole class then moved to the shop area 
where they carefully went over the nomenclature of all the equipment of particular impor- 
tance in their trade. The learning which took place as a result of this expenence cannot 

be denied. 

Role playing proved to be a valuable technique for cringing the trainee s abilities 
and limitations into perspective. Its use in counseling sessions contributed significant y 
to the development of individual capacity to effectively handle previously uncontrollable , 
frustrating or defeating social situations . 

(8) Dealing with Individual and Group Hostility Some men did not actively 
participate in group discussions but sat back observing the group and the counselor. Oc- 
casionally, they would take a short jab at what the counselor was saying and then with- 
draw again in order not to be available for a retort . This type of individual t^ed to dis- 
cern the counselor's weaknesses, attempting at different points to get him on the de 
sive so that he would look bad in front of the group. By throwing out loaded questions, 
he hoped to put the counselor in the awkward position of having to take a personal stand 
or cinswor in a way that would **tum off" th© r6St of th© group. 

These situations put the counselors on their mettle. The question most often 
asked by such men was, "What would you do if you were in my position and that happened 
to you?" If the counselor responded too dogmatically, as though he had no faults, h®i 
would remove himself so far in status from the group members as to completely deflate his 
influence . Counselors found that the best way to handle this situation was to relate a 
"personal" experience of a similar nature. The counselor could thus demonstrate that he, 
also, had human feelings but that he could react to adverse situations in a rational way . 
He would then try to generalize the original situation and piace it before the group tor 

analysis . 

Some men harboring a great deal of hostility had a tendency to arouse group feel- 
ings about certain topics . This under-current needed to be aired and brought to the sur- 
face before the group could move in constructive directions. While the couiiselor was 
hesitant to get involved in a debate about certain items brought up by individuals, the 
group members were often more than willing to Indulge in attacks on each other. Some- 
times the counselor found that it was better to let a particularly heated apument nrn its 
course. While this did not necessarily result in any group consensus, at least the hos 
tiiity was cleared and it allowed for freedom of discussion about other topics which were 
of more concern and value to the majority of the group. 

Not until hostility as it exists in member to member, member to thera- 
pist, and group to therapist is brought into the open and worked out does 
it become generally possible to go to work on the goals which brought the 
group into operation.! 

(9) Non-Participants — A few group members sat through sessions with nothing 
to say. They were usually not confident enough to express their personal opinions before 



1 Norman Fenton, An Introduction to Group C ounseling in Correctional Service , 
(Sacramentos California Department of Corrections , 1957), p. 171. 
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the group. The counselors discovered, however, that these men were often working things 
through in their own minds while listening to the different subjects discussed by the class. 
On several occasions, the counselors overhead one of these men in an argument with 
another person about a subject discussed at a counseling session. In this confrontation, 
perhaps in the dormitory or on the compound, the individual would use arguments advanced 
during a session. It was very encouraging to the counselor to hear some of his own argu- 
ments come back at him at a later date, indicating that learning did take place — even 
among "non-participants" — during group discussions. 

After varying periods of time, most non-participants developed enough self-confi- 
dence to express themselves in a group discussion, often demonstrating a surprising 
grasp of the situational ethics discussed in previous sessions. This phenomenon is 
pointed out by Fenton in his California study: 

Gradually as this growth continues toward greater maturity, as they 
face their situations more frankly, they begin to have the courage to ex- 
press desires and determinations for the future which violate their accep- 
tance of criminal attitudes , and are instead socially acceptable and law 
abiding in nature , 1 

2. Individual Counseling 

While group counseling was a rather structured part of the counseling program, a 
great deal of emphasis was placed on counselor initiative to establish an informal, per- 
sonal relationship with each man assigned to his group. Conferences with the instructors 
often enabled the counselor to evaluate an individual's response to the guidance provided 
in group sessions and thus determine areas which required emphasis in individual counsel- 
ing. 



During the first several months of the project, the counselors were able to devote 
a great deal of time to establishing routine individual contacts with the trainees . Each 
counselor made himself available to the men during specific hours in a classroom or in 
the NCCY office in the administration building , but more effective was the practice of 
frequent visits to the various training sites. By so doing, the counselor demonstrated an 
unmistakable interest in the men's training and individual progress. Some men who were 
not deeply involved with training would inevitably seek a few minutes' conversation with 
him and arrange for a follow-up discussion at a later date. 

As the counselors' responsibilities for follow-up increased, they found that the 
most expedient way to reach individuals was to make themselves available immediately 
following group sessions , They reached this decision after observing that this particular 
time was felt more appropriate by the trainees , who had always spontaneously approached 
the counselors after group discussion. This "spill-over" was indicative of the inter-rela- 
tionship of group and individual counseling: group sessions had a tendency to generate a 
desire for in-depth exploration of certain issues or feelings on a one-to-one basis with 
the counselor, while personal counseling relationships often buttressed group cohesive- 
ness and facilitated intelligent discussion in group sessions. 

Progressing from initially trivial matters, individual counseling eventually brought 
to light situations in the home environment which lent themselves to real problem-solving 
discussion. One of the counselors' long-range objectives was to help the men alleviate 
conditions of their lives which might mitigate against success in training and in post-re- 
lease adjustment. Situations involving the men's immediate family, marriage, sons and 
daughters, financial responsibilities, welfare requirements, their food, clothing and hous- 
ing, were the bulk of hard-core concerns, A counselor's serious concern for such problems, 
which to some observers might appear less than critical, engendered in the individual 



1 Ibid, p. 170. 
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trainee a certain confidence upon which a close personal relationship was established. 
As stated by Daniel Glaser: 

The prison employee who has the greatest reformative influence on 
an offender is the one who is able to demonstrate sincere and sustained 
concern for and confidence in the offender's rehabilitation. ^ 



D. Recommendations and Observations 



• An institutional orientation peri.od for new inmates should be con- 
cerned primarily with the development of a casework relationship 
between counselor and individual, rather than serve as a data col- 
lection instrument for the institution's classification report. Hope- 
fully, this would commence the building of mutual trust and respect 
in an atmosphere of realistic understanding of expectations and goals . 



• A meaningful pre -vocational program for prospective trainees should 
wholly familiarize the men with all of the various areas of training 
offered and the scope and complexity of each, including a realistic 
orientation concerning community employment demands , salaries , 
opportunities for advancement , fringe benefits, the advantages and 
disadvantages of each trade, etc. 



• Voluntary participation in such a program would serve to develop 
positive motivation for entry into training and stimulate better per 
formance once enrolled. 



• Counseling should avoid the pitfalls of purely “directive" guidance 
to the exclusion of total involvement of the individual in the proces- 
ses of available programs. 

• Counselors should avoid rigid adherence to the professional concept 
of "social distance" between counselor and client. Failure to do so 
could seriously impede treatment and would tend to reinforce the in- 
mate's feelings of alienation. Personal and sincere commitment to an 
individual's progress is more significant in the modification of atti- 
tudes and/or behavior. 



• Counselors should not make promises concerning situations beyond 
their control or about which they lack specific information or under- 
standing . 

• Counselors should become authoritatively informed about the pol- 
icies, regulations, procedures and legislation which affect the in- 
mate both during his residence in the institution and when he is re- 
leased to the community. 



• The relationship between counselor and inmate should convey the 
fact that the counselor's concern for the individual extends beyond 
institutional limits to the man's successful reintegration into society. 



• Counselors should be allowed to operate with sufficient autonomy to 
develop individualized approaches in dealing with inmates . 

• A dynamic schedule of staff development and in-service training ac- 
tivities, both group and individual, is necessary to the effectiveness 



i Daniel Glaser, The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole System . (New York: 
Bobbs -Merrill, 1964), p. 146. 
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of any counseling program — in particular, one which utilizes the 
sub-professional or service volunteer. 

• Counselors should be involved in all aspects of the rehabilitation 
process, including not only guidance but vocational training, job 
placement and follow-up, even when the men are released to a half- 
way house facility. 

• Group counseling sessions in the institution should frequently in- 
volve persons from the community whose expertise can help pave 
the way for a smooth transition to functional community life by the 
inmates . 

• Ancillary services in support of counseling objectives should in- 
clude those which involve the men in the life of the community via 
field trips and work furloughs and, conversely, institution-based 
programs sponsored by community service groups. 

• Counselors should become sensitive to the unique characteristics 
of the inmate population, be they ethnic, social or psychological, 
and the extent to which these affect successful reintegration of the 
men into the community. 

• Institutional counseling services should be provided during the 
evening hours and on weekends — times when the men are more 
amenable, mentally and physically, to such services. 

• Sub-professional, indigenous workers add a new dimension to any 
offender-oriented program. Their utilization deserves the best sup- 
portive supervision an agency can offer in order to fully utilize the 
potential of these workers. Because of their special talents in com- 
municating with an offender clientele, indigenous sub-professionals 
can and should perform in more than the cursory "aide" type of tasks 
to which they have frequently been relegated, if used at all. Al- 
though possibly very threatening to professional line personnel, 
these workers are recognized as valuable social-change agents 
with populations having little receptivity to traditional social work 
approaches . 

• Indigenous workers are particularly effective during the initial post- 
release period when the client is most vulnerable to negative influ- 
ences in his neighborhood and requires close support within the 
framework of the local environment to resist those influences . 
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A. Overview 
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1. Administration 

Administration of tho projGct's institutional oporations prGSGntGd many problams 
during thG contract period. From the beginning, the inteijection of a private organization 
staffed primarily by personnel with a non-correctional orientation into an operating , cor- 
rectional agency created conditions of unrest and mild conflict. The project s departure 
from more traditional methods of selection, instruction and administrative procedures, 
necessitated by its mandate for innovation and experimentation, also generated suspicion 
and general uncomfortableness in the institution. Manifestations of this reaction to 
change persisted throughout the 14-month period, but appeared to diminish in intensity as 
the time of project expiration approached. 

Throughout the lifetime of the project, concerted efforts were made to preserve the 
identity of its operations and to maintain the integrity of the program's experimental fea- 
tures . More effective integration with other Youth Center programs might have been t_c- 
complished by acquiescing to the intensive and persistent pressures to conform with the 
traditional, institutional modus operand!, but not without severely curtailing opportunities 
for experimentation. 

In developing the Project Challenge training program, equipment and supply expen- 
ditures were carefully evaluated in relation to their potential for increasing training 
fectiveness. Because its institutional operations were to become the responsibility of the 
Department of Corrections at the end of the demonstration period, the project staff s ef- 
forts were directed toward establishment of an effective training program which could be 
continued with the limited resources available in the department's operating budget. Al- 
so in evolving a model for the development of similar programs in other institutions with 
similar budgetary limitations, the project's objective was to design a " poor man s prp - 
aram" — one which remained within realistic reach of most institutions and which would 
yield the best results in terms of cost-effectiveness . 

2. Enrollment 

Of 229 applicants for training, a total of 181 trainees were enrolled in the P^J” 
ect's seven vocational areas: 79 in the first training cycle, 75 in the second and 27 in 
the third. Of this number, 158 had graduated by the end of the project; 15 had been re- 
leased prior to completion of training; five terminated their enrollment because of trans- 
fers to other institutions; one man was dropped from the program for disciplinary reasons; 
one was removed from training by the Youth Center administration for an "institutional 
needs" assignment; and one man withdrew voluntarily from the program. 

The following chart presents Project Challenge enrollment for each training cycle 
and total graduates as of August 31 , 1967, by vocational area: 
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Total 

Enrollment 



Training Area 



Trainees 
1st Cycle 



Trainees 
2nd Cycle 



Trainees 
3rd Cycle* 



Total 

Graduates 



Automotive 

Services 

Barbering 

Building 

Maintenance 



13 

14 

12 



10 

6 

14 



30 

20 

30 



23 

20 

30 
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Clerical and Sales 
Food Services 
Painting 
Welding 
GRAND TOTAL 



11 

10 

11 

__8 

79 



12 

12 

9 

11 

75 



10 

j6 

27 



23 

32 

20 

25 

181 



17 

28 

15 

25 

158 



By early May 1967, Project Challenge graduates numbered 107. As of August 1, 
only 44 (41 percent) of these graduates had been released from the Youth Center. Of the 
remaining number, 55 were in training -related assignments at the Center; five were in 
non -training -related assignments; and three men, all non-Youth Act cases, had been 
placed in non -training -related jobs in the Department of Corrections' work release pro- 
gram at the Lorton Reformatory. 

Comparison of the above figures with those of mid-September, two weeks after the 
termination date of the project, gives some indication of the problem posed by rapid build- 
up within the institution of trained men with no provision for advanced training either in 
or out of the institution. By that time, only 54 (34 percent) of the then 158 graduates had 
been released from the institution.^ Of the remaining graduates, 74 were in training- 
related assignments at the Center; 25 (a five-fold increase) were in non-training-related 
assignments; one had been transferred to another institution; and four men, three non- 
Youth Act cases and one Youth Act case, had entered the work release program at the Re- 
formatory. 2 

The difficulties imposed by the lack of advanced training capability in the institu- 
tion and the consequent need for more emphasis on utilization of training resources in the 
community and flexibility in the design and length of training cycles are discussed in 
greater detail elsewhere in this report. 

3. Training Progress 

Classes in all seven vocational areas were underway by mid-August 1966 and by 
June 1967, a total of 181 men had been enrolled in training. Two training cycles were 
completed in each vocational area and three cycles were completed in four of the areas: 
Automotive Services, Welding, Building Service and Maintenance, and Food Servr 3. 



I *Only four vocational area^ had three training cycles, as discussed on page 45 . 

I 1 There were 69 released trainees at that time: the 54 graduates and 15 men who 

I had been released prior to completion of training during the first half of the project. 

I 2 First Youth Act case admitted to work release, by special request of the director 

I of the Department of Corrections, as a test case for possible extension of eligibility for 
I work release to Youth Act cases . 
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A number of first-cycle trainees began training in painting or barbering under the 
previous MDTA project but were regarded ZlS Project Challenge graduates if 50 percent or 
more of their training was completed satisfactorily in our program. Early graduation of 
several barber trainees in this group made it possible to run two training cycles in this 
area instead of the one originally scheduled. An intensified training schedule in barber- 
ing, including additional late afternoon and evening classes, made it possible for second- 
cycle trainees to achieve training objectives by the termination date of the project. 

Second and third training cycles in 18-week courses (Automotive Services, Building Ser- 
vice and Maintenance, Welding and Food Services) were shortened in duration in order to 
make three training cycles possible within the time limitations imposed by our contract. 
Second-cycle training groups in these areas completed 17 weeks and third -cycle groups 
were terminated after 16 weeks. 

Instructors felt that adjustments in training tim.e for these groups did not adversely 
affect their programs. In many instances, OJT institutional assignments after training 
hours and on weekends made it possible to recover training hours lost through the adjust- 
ment. 



As with any experimental program, certain obstacles to training efficiency and 
continuity cropped up over the 14-month period. Most were solved satisfactorily. These 
included the relocation of Automotive Services training from its initial placement at the 
Reformatory (two miles from the Youth Center and the remaining training areas) to a (still 
temporary) site at the Center; construction of a special training area for the Welding 
class, 1 which initially shared cramped and otherwise inadequate quarters in the institu- 
tion's plumbing shop; and rescheduling of inmate activities to provide for a more realistic 
(six instead of five hours) and continuous work day. 

Another significant problem was the difficulty encountered in maintaining the prior- 
ity of training over maintenance and other prison work programs . Several months into the 
first training cycle, it became apparent that in order to preserve the integrity of the proj- 
ect's vocational training, particularly in those areas which paralleled maintenance oper- 
ations of the institution, it was necessary to make continuous assessment of the relation- 
ship between training objectives and the maintenance and service aspects of an on-the- 
job training program. As a result, a policy was established requiring that all institutional 
requests for maintenance projects involving project trainees be evaluated by the training 
coordinator before being scheduled for on-the-job training. Staff members were strongly 
of the opinion that unless training is given priority over the maintenance and work demands 
of an institution, an effective MDTA or other training program cannot be conducted in a 
correctional setting. 

"Institutional needs" was as much of a threat after training as during the cycle. 
Prior to the inception of Project Challenge, graduates of institutional training were, for 
the most part, funneled back into maintenance operations and into assignments largely 
unrelated to training. This procedure tended tO' undermine self-confidence and adversely 
affect the morale of both the men in training and those awaiting enrollment. In addition, 
without provision for periodic retraining or practical application of newly developed skills, 
the benefits derived from training were substantially reduced. Recognizing ihe limitations 
of the institution in terms of providing advanced training assignments, the project sought 
new means of trainee utilization which would serve to prevent atrophy and further the 
skill development of those completing training. In this regard, an institutional welding 
unit was created and plans were made for establishing an automotive servicing unit to 
service institutional vehicles . Services in those areas were previously performed at other 
institutions or by cadre-men. 



1 Built by trainees from the ground up, this was a very effective utilization of 
skills with immediate recognition for the effort expended. 
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To further capitalize on the aptitudes and skills developed 
tr^inina the project experimented with the use of graduates as lead men to help instruc 
tSq JJith the training of^new groups. This approach was most effective, particularly iri 
the Barbering and Automotive Services courses . Such applications obviously have 
tions but the general principle of having people learn 

can be adapted to many situations where a more personal tutonal relationship is 
than staff alone can provide . 

Some problems encountered during the contract period 
nartirularlv the needs for: Corrections Department permission for the Automotive Services 
cLss to pe^^^^ maintenance on Youth Center official and private vehicles as 

f means of Priding more pertinent mechanical training; the extension of work release to 
Youto Act cas^s to^ meaningful extension of training for graduates not paroled or 

Sle^sed from the institution; and the expansion of training possibilities by coupling in- 
stitutional training with off-site, on-the-job training. 

On-site training was used in ail training areas because of the exclusiori of Y^th 
Act cases from the Department's training furlough and work release programs . 
staf^made conto^ at all levels to open this area to Youth Act cases involved 

in its vocational program, being firmly of the belief that the use of community-based p 
grams is essentia^l to the ultimate effectiveness of institutional training programs. 

Even with the most creative and imaginative planning, an institutional training pro- 
gram woull be hard pressed to provide the advanced skill training 

aains made in basic skill development and to broaden, ennch and stiffen ej'Per 

iences sufficiently to conform to modem industrial standards. The artificiality of the 
vironment of the correctional institution, with its emphasis on routine and . 

concern for security and custody, would make it extremely difficult to create the kinds 
experiences and conditions so vital to advanced skill training. 

Work release and training furloughs, authorized in the law but not yet applicable 
to the Disttict of Columbia youthful offender under Youth Corrections Act sentencing, 
would Sifstantially alleviate some of the persistent problems aUuded Present 

work release policy is based on proximity in time to release. Now in its secona pnas 
oneration work release is authorized for those inmates who are within six months of ex- 
pfratlon of ^0^000 and \s thus available almost exclusively to those serving determinate 

sentences . 

It seems incongruous that this important rehabilitative tool 
vouthful offenders sentenced to Lorton under the Youth Corrections 

osSnslblyTrllost trartable and amenable to training and rehabilitatiori It shouW be noted 
that work release with Youth Act oases has been used very successfully in other yout 
offento inItituUens under the administration of the Federal Bureau of Prisons (e.g. , 

Petersburg) . 

Access to work release and training furlough programs wo uto allow 
trainina possibilities which provide training in advanced trade techniques and introduction 
to toe use of sp^ Such a program would l^®v® 

those involved in basic skill training in the institution and would provide valuable in sigM 
for counseling staff as to toe trainees' reactions and attitudes when involved in employer 
ImployefreLuo^ production conditions that are impossible to simulate in the 

institutional environment. 

4. Rewards and Training Incentives 

In spite of the unusually excellent physical plant of the Youth ^ 

^/imnmpnt and facilities offered as a part of its program, there remairis a paucity of re 
wards and incentives which might be used to positively reinforce individual progress in 

certain areas of self-improvement. 
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As a reward for work and participation in other programs , all Youth Act commit •• 
meats to the Center receive limited remuneration which progressively ^ on 

Ipnath of stav in the institution, to a maximum of $6.00 per month. Since the t'roject 
Challenge contract made no provisions for additional training allowances , the problem o 
pro^^^^^^^ for training progress raised early °V.hoSm be 

thP staff While it was generally agreed that most of our attention and efforts should be 
SrectfdtowSd development of an occupational training and supportive services program 
S wcJ^ra'bl tatrtnsLally appealing and satisfying to trainees U 
ni - 7 pH that various extrinsic rewards should be provided. It was our strong teeiing t 
the relative status attached to participation in skill training 

velopment of a system of earnings or other rewards , based on a combination of progr 
in training and individual effort . 

Efforts were made throughout the program to establish and cultivate in the ind^ 
ual trainee an identification with his training and its occupational counterpart . "rade 
journals and periodicals were used with good success to ®"=°”age interest in 
cepts , teohniVes and equipment. These publications were widely read and circulated in 

the training groups . 

Project trainees received two pairs of non -institutional s^le n°''®talls whe^ 
entered training and were allowed to keep one pair upon successful completion of training. 
"Proiect ChallSige" patches were affixed to the uniforms in the interest of promoting iden- 

tit^with?he program'and, hopefully, with its goals and purposes lelnedrcreate ^ 

combined with the voluntary aspects of partwipation m the project, 

esprit de corps and motivational base which was lacking in the pre NCCY vocational 

training program at the Center . 

Additional incentives for training performance i’^clnded graduation e^^^ the 

awarding of proficiency certificates, perfodic presentation o rop , p ^ g 

■* Inina classes field trips to industrial sites and special meals, prepared by tooa ber 
^ces trainees, for those successfully completing training or demonstrating exceptional 

progress in their vocational area. 

5. Staff In-Service Training 

During the first two months of operation, the project's instructional 
wpnt an intensive schedule of in-service training by the training coordinator, Departoent 
of Corrections representatives and other qualified personnel 

rhrr^^^lamQ inH oressures of teaching in a correctional setting. Field tnps to otner institu 
tio^^s were also made to expose the staff to methods and ideas ^ 

their own classes as well as to raise questions by comparison . In fte 90th 

P-n-ertinnal Congress held at Baltimore, Maryland, on August 30, 1966, °ur instructors 
ha"*1^Xort^^nity to exchange ideas with hundreds of correctional educators and admin- 

istrators from across the nation, 

Rv mid-October bi-weekly training sessions for all Project Challenge line staff 
instructors counselors' and VISTA volunteers— were an integral part of our program . These 
sessions included orientation and refresher discussions on the security and custodial r^- 
amrements S the^^ critiques and reviews of instructional materials, equipment 

^nd tPrhniaues- s^ on project - Youth Center staff cooperation and coordinaUon; 

and other subjects essential to the improvement, continuity and effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. 

Field trios to other institutions and staff attendance at various professional con- 
ferences also continued as an important aspect of in-service training. 

At the Annual Conference of the Correctional Education Association in May 1967 , 
Project Challenge instructors participated in several workshops, including those g 

with cuixent trends in vocational rehabilitation, innovation in cumcu urn e i. , 
tilization of programmed learning techniques in a correctional setting. 
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A®'- an adjunct to formal in-service training, and as a vehicle to promote more af- 
fective dialogue between institutional training and the business , industrial 
communities, the project encouraged and supported instructor participation in trade and 
professional organizations. We found this participation vital to the development of effec- 
tive /meaningful training programs . In addition, benefits accrued in terms of cooperative 
programs between correctional institutions and the business community. 
uously impressed with the eager response of business, government and industry to assist 
the project in curriculum development and in meeting equipment needs. 

6. Training Materials 

During the first several weeks of the project's operation, course outlines were de- 
veloped for each vocational area and training aids , supplies , text books and equipment 
were obtained in sufficient quantities to meet the demands of the first training cycle. 

As training progressed, difficulties encountered by the students in absorbing 
soecific subject matter or in the performance of practical training were noted in several 
areas . During the one-week period between the completion of first-cycle training and the 
beginning of the second cycle, the training coordinator and each instructor reviewed ong- 
inal course outlines, texts, reference books, visual aids 

Modifications were made in training materials for all areas , based on the instructors 
perience during the cycle . 

Review and reassessment of training materials and techniques continued throughout 
the project's 14-month operational period, with the objective of developing comprehensive 
course outlines which would be flexible enough to respond to the varying needs of in- 
dividual trainees . Most of the modifications involved changes in training time allotted 
for various sub-sections of the course schedule. In only one instance was there substan- 
tial modification of course content— the elimination of basic geometry and blueprint read- 
ing instruction for the second Welding class . This was primarily the 
shortages among the VISTA volunteers and counselors who taught the subject 
to the students' classroom instruction. Its elimination permitted second-cycle Welding 
training to be completed one week earlier than scheduled, providing adequate time for a 

third training cycle . 

Curriculum was designed as an integration of occupational training and basic re- 
medial trade-related education. Development of materials was based on the premise that 
trainees should see the relevance of what they were learning. Trainee performance and 
morale during the project exceeded early expectations . It was learned that many of the 
youth involved, previously regarded or labeled as unmotivated and under-achievers , 
demonstrated a high capacity for learning when the matenal presented to them appealed to 
their interest, was m^de concrete and practical, and its relevance to employment clearly 

demonstra.ted. 

Early in the project, criteria for evaluating trainee performance were established 
and incoriDorated into trainee evaluation forms (Appendix D), which were 
tinuous process of refinement. Individual ratings for each class member were submitted 
to the training coordinator periodically and at the end of the training cycles by the voca- 
tional instructors . In addition to providing for systematic and objective ’recording of 
trainee progress, these forms allowed the staff to gauge the effectiveness of the voca- 
tional curriculum and provided a basis for discussion about changes in course content or 

instructional methods . 

Educational remediation using experimental material developed by the George 
Washington University Education Research Project and supplemental materials developed 
by the NCCY Youth Services Project^ were incorporated into the training schedule in 

1 The Youth Services Project , a report by the National Committee for Children and 
Youth, 1966. 
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October. These materials were designed especially for pre -vocational 

a^>^n•^^7 Hieiadvantaaed vouth and were taught by both the instructors and VISTA volunteers . 
iSoSrSnTSru'ctlon was a.? Imt^rtant aspect of the P^iect Challenge trexn- 
ing program and proved even more successful than had been anticipate « 

A Hptailpd account of our use of experimental remedial education materials is pre- 
sented in Chapter X of this report. Revised course outlines for individual training areas 
are included in the following sections of this chapter. 

7. Busiaess/Industry Cooperation 

In Sentember 1966, a significant breakthrough in the development of coo^ration 
between industry and correctional vocational training was achieved when the Northern 
Virainia Steel Company of Springfield, Virginia, donated two new weldmg machines to the 
Proleot Challenge Wel^ng class . The only stipulation attached was ftat the company be 
given priority in interviewing project graduates for possible employment. 

^cml suSoi were llso given orientation and demonstration in the use of the 
equipment. 

Rpmnnina in October representatives of businesses and corporations in the Wash- 
inoton metopoUten a?e^^^^ training classes to lecture fte students on in- 

duffrS nl^s and require and to assist the instructors in developing and improving 

courX outlines from the Department of the Army, the Nation^ Institu- 

res of Health, the Department of Labor, and other government agencies also visited the 
Center to discuss federal employment possibilities and procedures with the trainees . 

Donations of supplies and equipment continued to enhance our p' 

itles over the life of the project, particularly those made by the Engineering Center, Fort 
Belvolr Vlrolnla; the Lustine -Nicholson Chevrolet Company of Hyattsville, Maryland, 
toXrnlu ^smrant Supply Corporation of Hyattsville 

^and and the We7t Chemical Company, which were veiy generous ® 

Ruildina Services and Maintenance class; Universal Consultants, Inc. (UNICO) of a 
in^nn D a comprehensive retail sales course for our Clencal and 

Sa^s trarofng- and the Linooln-Meroury Division of the Ford Motor Company.which do- 
nSd most of 'the necessary equipment for the new Automotive Services training site under 

construction at the Youth Center . 

Thpse were bMt a few of the manifestations of interest and enthusiasm by private 
industry ?n a coreecSinal voc^^^ training program geared realistically to the manpower 
heeds of the business community. 

In late August, the project sponsored a conference on 
which brouaht toaether representatives of pnvate businesses, the United States bm ploy 
“seJ^roe an/fther Federal Government agencies with our trainees . The conference 
rcludeTaroS^ntaUon to training and, after a luncheon P>^Pf and se^ed ^ 
Services trainees, culminated In a free exchange °£ ideas and panel ^scuss^ 

roiatina to pmolovment. The discussion agenda and plans for this unpreceaenteu 
conference were developed jointly by the project's counseling and job placement staff an 
the Trainee Advisory Council. 
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B. Training Areas 



1. Automotive Services 

a. Overview — The project's Automotive Services training began operation in 
cramped/ inadequate facilities at the Lorton Reformatoi^’ / which is located several miles 
from the Youth Center. The necessity for daily transportation of trainees to and from the 
training site, with attendant problems of reduction in training time and requisite security 
measures/ seriously limited the overall effectiveness of this area of training during the 
first six months of operations. After construction of a new classroom /^ automotive train- 
ing was finally moved to the Youth Center in February. Practical training/ however/ had 
to be conducted in a converted storage garage with a capacity of only 300 square feet/ 
and space limitations continued :.o be a problem for the duration of the project. Only to- 
ward the end of the contract period/ and after continuous pressure/ did the Department of 
Corrections begin work on a training site that would provide adequate space. 

The lack of substantial/ training -related practical work presented another chronic 
hinderance to automotive training and none of the numerous efforts made to remedy this 
situation were successful. It was suggested early in the propam that the trainees and/or 
graduates be allowed to service and maintain government vehicles assigned to the Youth 
Center rather than continue to have this work performed at another institution several 
miles from the Center. It was also suggested that repair services be offered to Youth 
Center staff (for private vehicles) on a cost plus 10 percent basis. This plan/ which was 
similar to that conducted in the local public school program / had the advantage of offering 
trainees a broad range of experience with a variety of foreign and domestic vehicles. All 
income above cost could have been used to purchase additional tools and equipment, to de- 
fray replacement costs of damaged equipment and tools , or placed in the inmate welfare 
fund. Neither request was acted upon. Without access to either of these alternatives/ 
the project's practical training was limited to repair of several early-model/ donated ve- 
hicles; assembly and disassembly of static mounted engines, transmissions, differentials, 
etc,; and related theory and classroom instruction. 

Although this area of training had functioned previously under the institutional and 
MDTA programs, substantial expenditures by NCCY were required to raise the quality of 
training to even the above degree of effectiveness. In addition, contacts with local of- 
fices of major automobile manufacturers were established and resulted in donations by the 
Lincoln-Mercury Division of Ford Motor Company of a 1967 six-cylinder engine, transmis- 
sion, rear axle unit and related training charts. 

Primary emphasis in training was placed on servicing and maintenance: tune-up 
procedures, diagnosis of mechanical problems, and minor repair and part replacement pro- 
cedures . Emphasis was also placed on developing an understanding of the various brake , 
transmission and electrical systems. Trade-related mathematics, English and spelling 
supplemented practical and theoretical classroom work. Cross-training was provided on 
a limited basis between the automotive and welding classes to introduce these groups to 
applications of their skills in a related trade . 

Project trainees participated in a one-week tune-up seminar arranged jointly by 
the Project Challenge staff and the Department of Corrections and sponsored by *e United 
Delco Company, a division of the General Motors Corporation. Instruction in this seminar 
covered the latest tune-up techniques and trouble-shooting and diagnostic methods used 
in testing alternators. Trainees successfully completing the course were awarded certifi- 
cates by the United Delco Company. 

b. Recommendations 

(1) The new Automotive Services training site at the Youth Center should be 
expanded, with additional physical facilities and equipment made available to provide 
more practical work and advanced training . Future plans for development of this training 
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area should include construction of a two -bay servicing 
draulic lifts and modem lubrication equipment. 



and repoir facility with two hy- 



chains, to provide maintenance and J^o have completed the 

facility would provide advanced trainmg opportumt i-elease. More ad- 

institutional training course but are include the more sophisticated tune-up 



c. Course Outline. 



AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES 



in the growing field °f 

^ufomoHfe'm^^^^^^^ versatility, good income and unlimited op- 

portunities for advancement. 

Vice wo* r Ht”skSrwSrSd 

expediently, using the required special tools and equipment, 
increasing experience in the trade . 



Lowing 



All units in the course outline will include constant review and training in the fol- 



1 . Shop safety , . i * 

2 . Techniques in using hand tools and special tools 

3*. Use of test equipment where applicable thrPP-di- 

4 Related material, including abstract reasoning, two and three di 
mensional figures , technical information, word definition and basic mathe- 

matics . 

This course is scheduled for 18 weeks , a total of 540 hours of instruction, and 
covers seven major areas: 



— 100 hours 

I. Engines 50 hours 

II. Fuels- ■ 130 hours 

ni. Electrical qq hours 

IV. Suspension ; “ 60 hours 

V. Brakes, conventional and power 

VI. Dri ve -line, transmission, uni vers^aj. 80 hours 

and diffeiential — ^ ___ '?n hours 

VII . Welding and radiator repair 



The course outline is designed with the degree of flexibility necessan^ to adjust 
to any change needed during the program . 
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Theory 

30 



Hours 

Practical 

70 



Total 

100 



A, Head, cylinder block 

B, Valves and valve mechanisms 

C, Pist' ’'s and connecting rod assemblies 

D, Crankshaft and bearings 

E, Lubrication systems, oil pump and filter 

F, Cooling Systems 

G, Exhaust Systems 

H , Crankcase ventilation system 

II, Fuel Systems 

A , Carburetor 

B, Fuel pumps 

C, Intake manifolds 

III, Electrical 

A, Basic principles of electricity 

B, Starter systems 

C, Ignition systems 

D, Charging systems; AC -DC 

IV, Suspension 

A, Steering - conventional, power 

B, Front, including wheel alignment 

C, Rear 

D, Wheels and lines 

E, Chassis lubrication 



20 



30 



50 



40 



90 



130 



20 



70 



90 



V, 


Brakes 


10 


50 


60 


VI, 


Drive Line 


20 


60 


80 



i 



I 



i 



A, U-joints 

B , Propeller shaft 

C, Transmission •^general 

D, Differential 

VII, Welding and Radiator Repair 

A, Cutting 

B, Gas 

C, Arc 

GRAND TOTAL 

2. Barbering 



24 



30 



146 



394 



540 






a. Overview — Barbering was one of several training areas which functioned as 
part of the Youth Center's vocational programl prior to the inception of Project Challenge, 
but was the only one continued without substantial changes in course content and 



Funded by the U,S, Department of Labor, 1965, 



o 
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in<,tnictlonal metl'ods . We were reluctant initially to include this training area because of 
l?s^r?adv-nroven record of success; however, in view of the Department of Corrections 
nawmfto Snu^Barbering instruction, due to budgetary problems , it was incorporated 
into prelect the understanding that the department would absorb it at an early 
date and allow substitution of an untried vocational subject. 

The curriculum in this area was comprehensive and well developed, comprising 
1080 hours of combined theoretical and practical work. This was also the only vocational 
area in which graduates were required to meet rigid licensing requirements. Successful 
cifmoietton of iSiminatlons , both written and practical, was required for certificatiori of 
rrrarinates as AoDrentice Barbers by the District of Columbia's Department of Occupations 
Ind^Professions! Twelve of the fourteen enrollees in the first cycle of barber 
n 00 oercent of those admitted to candidacy) successfully passed this examination end 
were Ucenfed du^ The remaining trainees from the first group completed 

course requirements but were temporarily ineligible for the examination because of medi 
cal nroblems. Six trainees enrolled in the second cycle of Barbenng, and onginally 
scheduled to graduate in mid-September, completed all training 

ust 31 , 1967/ under an intensified training schedule. They were to take the i g 

amination in October. 

In addition to hair cutting and styling, practical training in Barbering included 
shaving prtcUce Ld factol and Icalp massage . Related classroom work in barber science 
Included detailed study of various aspects of human anatomy and physiology, ...e . , toe 
Srculio^ system^ and skeletal systems as they relate to toe health and 

care of the face and hair. Classroom work also included Instruction in barbenng history, 
shop management and ethics, personal hygiene and bacteriology, and stenlisation and 

sanitation . 

The inmate barber shop was used for practical training since it was v/ell equipped 
with barber chairs, modem latherizers, hair vacuums and other equipment . Efforts were 
Tade to siLul^^^^^^ closely as possible the atmosphere, furnishings and operations of a 
communltTbartr'shop. A^sh register was used to 

alqo to reaister total volume of business for a given penod of time. This intomation was 
then translated Into shop income as related to earnings of individual barbers , based on 
the usual 70 percent commission. 

Graduate licensed barbers were utilized effectively in our training as lead men to 
provide assistance and support to beginning trainees . The 

instructional responsibilities but were paired with new trainees to provide tooser supp 
end assistonce on an indlviduaUzed level than the instructor alorie could previde . This 
orocedure also had the advantage of maintaining the graduate's identity with his training , 
pSvW^himwlto status and a sense of self-confidence and accomplishment which was 

very often transferred to new training groups . 

While the use of inmate leadership was not considered generally desirable by cor- 
.^ctionaTpisonLl during the project, we learned that such leadership can be effecUvely 
channeled and used as a constmetive and motivating force, if it is handled ^ 

tVi/b inestnirtor Successful utilization of inmate leadership in an instmctional setting re- 
Quires creation of rolimate on the part of the instructor which fosters mutual respect be- 
tween those attempting to communicate their newly developed skills and know e g 
those involved in the training. 

With this type of learning environment established, the instmetor must 
against the potentially destmetive use of any real or implied authority of one 
another In the Barbering program, as well as several other of our training areas, .> 
method was very effectively utilized and added substantially to the receptivity and moti- 
vation of the training groups involved. 
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b . Course Outline 



BARBERING 

There is perhaps no service that the public appreciates more than the high stand 
ards of service and efficiency that well-trained barbers can render. The preparation of 
capable barbers requires the adoption of a systematic plan of instruction in accordance 
with recognized principles of education. 

We have endeavored to follow an established pattern in designing a course of 
study in Barber Science which includes step-by-step instructions of the essentials of this 

vocation . 

This prospectus tends to assume complete training and thorough preparation by 
combining professional skill with modem scientific knowledge, and creating desires to 
maintain high standards of service. 

The objective of this course in Barber Science and skill is to develop the abilities 
to do the various manipulative skills in barbering that will permit the student to enter em- 
ployment (initial) in the barbering industry on an advanced apprentice level . 

To this end, the course is constructed to conform with and meet the requirements 
of the District of Columbia Board of Education and the Department of Occupations and Pro- 
fessions, and further allows flexibility of operation to adjust to specific needs. 

Course work is divided into four nine-week (270 hours) sections, for a total of 
1080 hours of instruction as follows: 



Subjects 

History of Barbering 

Personal Hygiene and Bacteriology 

Sterilization and Sanitation 

Anatomy and Physiology 

Shaving Practice 

Massaging, Facial and Scalp 

D.C. Regulations and Legal Relations 

Shop Management and Ethics 

Haircutting Practice 



TOTALS 



icirkicicicicicic'k 



Hours 



Theory 


Practical 


Total 


55 




55 


81 


— 


81 


80 


— 


80 


108 


— 


108 


— — 


144 


144 


.. — 


108 


108 


36 


— 


36 


36 


-- 


36 




432 


432 


396 


()84 


1080 



3. Building Service and Maintenance 

a. Overview--In developing the Building Service and Maintenance training Pro- 
gram, emphasis was placed on a diversified curriculum. In addition to the usual building 
custodian training, this program introduced the trainee to a wide range of skills now in 
high demand in the Washington metropolitan area. This diversified training was aimed at 
producing an apprentice "Jack of All Trades" maintenance mechanic who could meet the 
changing requirements of an expanding labor market. According to a representative of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship Information of the United States Employment Seirvice, who spoke 
to project trainees at the Center, the increasing demand for building ser/ice and main-^ 
tenance personnel, together with the increasing complexity and difficulty of tasks in- 
volved, has resulted in a movement toward elevating this occupation to become one of the 

apprenticable trades. 
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On-the-job training including building cleaning/ floor cara and cleaning/ floor 
sanding and finishing/ minor concrete and masonry repair/ window care, glazing/ rug and 
carpet care/ minor electrical repairs/ minor plumbing repairs / dry-wail and plaster repair/ 
and servicing of fluorescent light fixtures. Related classroom v/o,rk was provided in trade 
mathematics/ spelling and English. Development of a planned worn program was also in- 
cluded/ with training in the preparation of work schedules / the establishment of time re- 
quirements for various tasks and the preparation and maintenance of custodial records and 

reports . 

Directed efforts were made to encourage trainees to consider opportunities for 
self-employment. In this regard/ the project invited a representative of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and a representative of the United Planning Organiz^ion/ the Dis- 
trict of Columbia's anti-poverty coordinating agency/ to visit the Youth Center and discuss 
possibilities for small business loans. The United Planning Organization was particularly 
interested in our Building Service and Maintenance training as it was in the process of as- 
sisting with the development of a building maintenance service cooperative to be ulti- 
mately owned and operated by the disadvantaged. 

The Building Service and Maintenance training site was a classroom in the academic 
school building converted into a combination classroom and vocational shop. Much of the 
training equipment and many of the training aids were made by the trainees . A dummy wall 
was constructed and used to instruct trainees in dry-wall repairs and patch plastering . 
Simple electrical wiring and repairs were taught with the aid of an electrical board with 
various power recepticalS/ lighting fixtures / doorbells / and a fuse box. Teaching models 
were also developed for training in the servicing of commodes and otner plumbing tixtures . 

Rug and carpet shampoo operations were also performed in the classroom wi^ a 
commercial American -Lincoln combination floor polisher and scrubbing machine equipped 
with a three-gallon tank dispenser. A dry-foam shampoo was used and the residue removed 
with a combination wet and dry vacuum . 

Limited classroom space presented some problems in service and maintenarice 
training. Removal of student desks and other equipment from the room was required to per- 
form some training operations. The training area also lacked adequate space for storage of 
tools / equipment and supplies. This problem posed certain difficulties in the area of in- 
struction on proper methods of care and storage of tools and equipment and in maintaining 
good inventory control over equipment and supplies. 

Continuous evaluation of program content in this training area was important be- 
cause of the nature and rapidity of change in skill requirements in this field. Use of 
modem equipment comparable to that used by building service and maintenance contrac- 
tors in the community was also essential to good training. 

b. Recommendations 

(1) Building Service and Maintenance vocational training should be structured 
in such a way that trainees are not regarded as an institutional labor force. 

(2) Training experiences in the institution should reflect the complex and di 
versified demands placed on service and maintenance personnel in the community labor 

force . 

(3) A coordinated and complementary relationship should be maintained between 
Building Service and Maintenance training and the service and maintenance >rk squad o 
the institution. The relationship of these operations should reflect the top Pi'ionty of 
training/ the need for maintaining the integrity of each/ and the relative contnbution of 
both operations to the goals and objectives of tbo institution. 

(4) The training site for a Building Service and Maintenance course should in- 
clude/ in addition to a classroom/ a vocational shop with adequate facilities for storage 
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of eauioment and supplies. The shop should be designed to include space for an electri- 
cal repair board, a dummy wall for dry-wall and patch plastering repairs , 
for minor olumbing repairs , a rectangular hard-wood platform to be used to teach flo 
sanding and refinishing, and such other equipment and facilities necessary for the diver- 
sified craining of maintenance mechanics. 

c . Course Outline 

BUILDING SERVICE AND MAIN TENANCE 

The large numbers of office buildings and high-rise apartments in 
Washington area demand many custodial and maintenance 

npw units become operational to accommodate numerous activities and programs . as tnese 
pro“s^uuily °aS"exp°and, more people are attracted to ^/Washington ar^^^^^ th^ rn- 
creasing the need for custodial and maintenance services . As the need for these services 
increases , the labor demand increases proportionately. 

Occupations in this field consist of jobs that range from custodial laborers to 
huildina sunerintendents . Each job in this field is of importance to the well-being of 
J^nants and proprietors alike. Custodial maintenance men are 

their hands lie the health, safety and comfort of many people, as well as the success oi 
the employer. 

This course of study is designed with the assistance of prospective employers to 
prepare studeTs wtoftesL necessary to fill jobs in this field. The cuirrculum m- 
oludes the theory and training necessary to prepare the trainee for entrance into the trade. 

The major areas covered are; 

I. Introduction to the Building Service and Maintenance Field 

II. Building Cleaning and Maintenance (interior) 

III. Building Maintenance and Repair (exterior) 



Hours 



I. Introduction to the Building 
Service and Maintenance Field 

A. Building service occupations 

B. Custodial tasks 

C . Physical and personal requirements 

D. Developing a planned work program 

1. Work schedules 

2. Establishing time requirements 

3 . Custodial records and reports 

E. Description and care of maintenance 
equipment and materials . 

1 . Common hand tools 

2 . Buffers , senders , waxers and vacuum 

3. Miscellaneous maintenance equipment 

II. Building Cleaning and Maintenance (Interior) 

A. Operational Tasks 

1 . Dusting 

2 . Corridor cleaning 

3 . Stairway cleaning 

4 . Lavatory cleaning 

B . Floor Maintenance 

1 . Floor types and maintenance materials 

56 



Theory 

40 



Practical 



Total 

40 



60 



300 



360 
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Hours 

Theory Practical Total 



2 . Stripping wood and tile floors 

3 . Reconditioning - dry cleaning 
and sanding 

4 . Application of wax (paste and 
emulsion) 

C . Minor household and building repairs 
(Interior) 

1 . Replacing window panes and screens 

2. Minor electrical repairs and replace- 
ment operation 

3 . Minor plumbing service and repair 

4 . Cleaning and sendcing of household 
and building appliances and equip- 
ment 

5 . Minor patch plastering of ceiling and 
walls 

6. Painting (exterior/interior, wood, 
metal and masonry) 

7 . Miscellaneous tasks 

a. Furniture care 

b. Rodent and pest control 
D. Introduction to rug and carpet care 

1 . Types of composition of rugs 

2 . Vacuuming (wet and dry) 

3 . Shampooing 

III. Building Maintenance and Repairs (Exterior) 

A. Masonry and concrete repairs 

1 . Minor masonry repairs 

2 . Minor concrete repairs 

B . Repair and replacement of gutters and 
downspouts 

C . Minor roof maintenance and repairs 
TOTAL HOURS 



30 110 140 



130 410 540 



RUTLDING SERVICE AND M AINTENANCE 
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4. Clerical and Sales 



a. Overview — The project's clerical training program offered 660 hours of instruc- 
tion in basic office and clerical procedures, business and correspondence English, typing, 
filing and record keeping, and operation and servicing of office equipment. In addition, a 
60“ hour course in retail salesmanship was included in this program . 



The critical manpower shortage of clerical personnel both in the Federal Govern- 
ment and in business and private industry in the District of Columbia has been a chronic 
problem for several years . The seriousness of this problem has been recognized by the 
United States Employment Service and the Civil Service Commission, and has been under- 
scored by recent newspaper articles. During the spring of 1967, it had reached sue pro- 
Dortions that Federal agencies were authorized to pay travel expenses to Washington, 

D C for GS-1 clerk -typist trainees. The inability of high schools and night schools both 
in and outside the District of Columbia to meet the increasing demand for clerical person- 
nel has resulted in a rather desperate search for alternative m^power resources to meet 
local needs . It was in response to this situation that Project Challenge and other MDTA 
programs across the country incorporated clerical training into their programs . 

Early in the project, our clerical training attracted considerable interest from a 
number of federal agencies, including the Department of the Army, the Department of La- 
bor and the General Services Administration. Several personnel divisiori heads urpd ex- 
pansion of this training program and pointed out possibilities for acquisition of a full 
range of office equipment for training purposes on an extended loan basis fram their agen- 
cies. A review of training preferences of applicants by the project staff indicated insuffi- 
cient interest to warrant an expanded program in the clerical area. However, with longer 
training cycles, this program might well be further developed and better equipped by 
further exploring and cultivating the interest and support of these agencies. 



The trend in both private industry and the federal Government toward increasing 
use of electric typewriters and calculators prompted inclusion of training on this equip- 
ment in the program . Four electric typewriters and two electric calculators were used in 
addition to nine manual typewriters provided on loan from the Department of Corrections . 
Rental costs of electric equipment were modest in relation to added effectiveness of the 
training and enhancement of employment possibilities. Clerical trainees also received in- 
struction in the use of liquid process (ditto) machines and mimeograph and photo-copy 
equipment . 



In addition, at the suggestion of several federal agencies, increased emphasis 
was placed during second-cycle training on payroll preparation and procedures used by the 
Federal Government. 



During the first cycle, all training was held in the classroom, as various clerical 
assignments within the institution were handled by the Youth Center clerical pool. This 
pool was composed of men with little or no clerical skills and received nominal su- 
pervision from the principal of the academic school. In the last month of the second , 
cycle the project initiated a systematic on-the-job training program by placing selected 
project trainees in institutional clerical assignments for three days each week, supple- 
mented by two days of classroom work and weekly review by the instructor of work 
formed on the job. Placement of advanced students in.OJT clerical assignments with close 
supervision by the instructor proved to be a very effective training approach . 
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The retail sales program (Appendix F) , designed for the project by a private organi- 
zation while improving training content and curriculum , also led to some disappointments 
for Clerical and Sales trainees. As originally proposed to the project, this program was 
to include not only training manuals, but directed efforts by the organization to assure ^ 
ployment for graduates by solicitation of support from local retail sales companies. Also 
promised were training incentives such as suits and proficiency certificates , and a vanety 
of demonstration equipment and merchandise from local companies for use in the training. 

In reality, very few benefits were realized in terms of expanded employment oppor- 
tunities as a result of this program and there was little tangible evidence of the company s 
success in mustering business support for the program. Two items of demonstration equip- 
S were provided: a small transistor radio and an electric iron. Training incentives and 
proficiency certificates were not provided; however, special certificates were awarded by 
the project. Failure on the part of the organization to keep many of its commitments to the 
men adversely affected morale in this training area. 



b. Recommendations 

(1) Clerical training, with concentrated, related, basic education, can be ef 
fectively applied to a culturally deprived, limited-ability population and should be in- 
cluded in vocational training programs in correctional institutions. 



(2) Institutions conducting clerical training programs should take advantage of 
the manpower shortages of clerical personnel both in government services and pnvate in- 
dustry to actively solicit their support for such programs, particularly through equipment 

loans and donations . 



(3) Clerical training should include instruction in the use of a wide range of 
modem office equipment. 



(4) Clerical training programs in institutions located in close proximity to fed- 
eral installations or private concerns should incorporate into course content any specia 
izfd clerical ^ enhances employment possibilities with those agencies. 



(5) Institutions should actively solicit technical assiptance and other support 
such as on-site testing of trainees by Civil Service examination teams or personnel repre- 
sentatives of private concerns . 



c . Course Outline 



r.T.F.RTCAL AND SALES 

In the Washington area, where the major source of employment is the Federal Gov- 
emment, the services of clerical and sales personnel are utilized extensively each day. 
The function of government offices require a great deal of correspondence , duplicating a d 
filing. The effectiveness of these offices depends largely upon clerks, stock clerks, 
stenographers and other office workers. In large offices where several office work em are 
employed, each will be a specialist such as, clerk stenograpner, file clerk, store-room, 
clerk , receiving and storing clerk, etc. Smaller offices usually employ one clerk who 
performs all clerical functions necessary for that office. His responsibilities are very 
( 5 iff 0 rent bacausa of the volume of sarvica to ba performed. 

The educational requirements for most of these jobs are usually high with most P°- 
sitions requiring a high school diploma or its equivalent. This requirement c^an be waived, 
however, if the individual has extensive training and/or experience in the trade. 

The program of instruction prepared for Clerical and Sales training by the staff of 
Project Challenge includes a complete curriculum of the activities necessary to prepare an 
individual for the fields of clerical services and sales. 












Training is offered in: 



1 . 
2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6 • 
7. 



Basic Office and Clerical Procedures 

Business and Correspondence English 

Applied Mathematics for Clerical and Sales Occupations 

Fundamentals of Typing 

Filing and Record Keeping 

Operation and Service of Office Machines 

Retail Salesmanship 



OUTLINE 



24 Weeks 



720 Hours 



Basic Office and Clerical Procedures 

Business and Correspondence English 

Mathematics for Clerical and Sales Occupations 

Fundamentals of Typing 

Filing and Record Keeping 

Operation and Service of Office Machines 

Retail Salesmanship 

Supervised Study 



60 

90 

165 

225 

45 

45 

60 

30 



Basic Office and Clerical Procedures 



Hours 



Theory Practical Total 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 



The Importance of Office Work 
Office Etiquete 
Good Public Relations 
Employee-Employer Relations 



5 

5 

5 

5 



Sub -Total 



20 





5 




5 


20 


25 


20 


25 


40 


60 



I. 



The Importance of Office Work 

A. The office in today's business 

B. Working in a modern office 

C . Measuring up to office work 

D. Inter-personal relations 



II. Office Etiquete 

A . Behavior 

1 . Acceptable 

2. Mannerisms 

3. Speech 

4 . Attitude 

B . Appearance 

1 . Grooming 

2 . Wardrobe 

3. Posture 



III. Good Public Relations 

A. Customers and callers 

B . Introduction 

C. Telephone etiquette 

D. Letters 



IV. Employee-Employer Relations 
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Business and Correspondence English 



I. Business Enterprise 

II. Principles of Management 

III. Better Business Correspondence 

IV. Good Letter Writing 

V. Memoranda and Reports 

Sub-Total 

I. Business Enterprise 

A. Nature of business in American economy 
(scope of business) 

B. Single proprietorship 

1 . Nature of this type of business 

2. Earmaiks of efficiency 

C. Partnership 

1 . Nature of this type of business 

2 . Earmarks of efficiency 

II. Principles of Management 

A. Overall responsibility of management 

B . Organization of management 

C . Patterns of operation 

1 . Planning 

2 . Organizing 

3 . Directing 

4 . Controlling 

III. Better Business Correspondence 

A. Types 

B. Effects of poorly written correspondence 
on recipient 

IV. Good Letter Writing 

A. Principles 

B. Mechanics of good letter writing 

C. Clarity of expression 

D. Correction of executive letters and proofreading 

E . Better writing preparation and practice . 

V. Memoranda and Reports 

A. Brevity, clarity, accuracy and completeness 

B. Form and forms 

C. From the receiver’s point of view 

Fundamentals of Typing 



I. Machine Fundamentals 

II. Standards of Performance 

III. Skill Development 

IV. Brief Introduction to Letters and Forms 
Sub -Total 



Hours 


Theory 


Practical 


Total 


5 


5 


10 


5 


60 


65 


5 


80 


85 




60 


65 


20 


205 


225 



Hours 


Theory 


Practical 


Total 


10 




10 


10 


— 


10 


10 


— 


10 


5 


25 


30 


-5 


25 


30 


40 


50 


90 



61 
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I. 



Machine Fundamentals 
A. Parts of machine 

1 . Identification 

2 , Use 

Typist maintenance operation 
Manual and electric typewriters 

1 . Similarity 

2 . Differences 
Operation 



B. 

C. 



D. 



1 

2 



Inserting paper 
Proper position 

a . hand 

b . arm 

c. correct posture 
Key striking 

a 3 manual typewriter 
b . electric 



II. 



B. 



Standards of Performance 
A. Speed 
Neatness 

1 . Format 

2 . Layout 

3 . Corrections 
Accuracy 

Acceptability of grammar 

1 . Language usage 

2 . Spelling 

3 . Punctuation 



C. 

D, 



III. 



Skill Development 

A. Keyboard mastery (touch control) 

B . Reduction of errors 

C . Improvement 

1 . Speed 

2 . Product quality 



IV. 



Introduction to Letters and Forms 

A. Short and simple letters 

B. Manuscript 

C . Tabulating typing 

D. Reports 

E. Office records 

F . Drafts 



Mathematics for Clerical and Sales Occupations 



Hours 



Theory Practical Total 



I . Addition 
II. Subtraction 

III. Multiplication 

IV. Division 

V. Percentage 
VI. Payrolls 

VII. Retailing 
VIII . Financing 
DC. Insurance 
X. Taxation 

Sub -Total 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5 

5 

5 

_5 

35 



8 

8 

18 

8 

8 

10 

30 



25 



15 

130 



10 

10 

20 

10 

10 

15 

35 

30 

5 

20 



165 
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I . Addition 

A . Improving 

1 . Addition of whole numbers 

2. Increasing speed 

3 . Checking for accuracy (manually and 
by machine) 

B. Types of Addition 

1 , Horizontal 

2 . Horizontal-vertical 

II . Subtraction 

A . Improving 

1 . Subtraction of whole numbers 

2 . Checking for accuracy (manually and 
by machine) 

3 . Horizontal subtractions 

B. Making change 

III. Multiplication 

A . Improving 

1 . Multiplying of whole numbers 

2 . Checking for accuracy (manually and 
by machine) 

B . Horizontal multiplications 

C . Checking multiplication by machine 

IV. Division 

A . Improving 

1 . Division of whole numbers 
2 . Checking division accuracy 

B. Computing averages 

C . Checking accuracy 

V. Percentage 

A. Improving skills in using percentages 

VI. Payrolls (preparation) 

A . Time payrolls (hourly wage system) 

B . Straight piecework wage system 

C . Use of withholding tax tables 

1 . National 

2 . Local 

VII. Payrolls (preparation) 

A. Discount computation (trade and cash) 

1 . Series of discounts 

2 . Cash discount and net price 

3. Trade discount and net price 

B. Sales computations 

1 . Consumer discount 

2 . Discount rates 

3 . Markups and maikdowns 

4. Sales and excise tax 

VIII. Financing 

A . Interest 

1 . Monthly rates 

2. Tables (interest and time) 

3 . Compound interest 
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B. Discounting notes and drafts 

1 , Maturity date of notes 

2 , Proceeds on notes 

C , Installment buying and selling 

1 . Installment buying and selling 

2. Rate of interest on installment purchase 

3. Automobile installment purchase 

4. Interest rates charged by small loan agencies 
Insurance 

A, Fire and theft 

B , Automobile 

C, Life 



Taxation 

A. Property taxes 

B. Federal income taxes 

C. Social Security 

1 « Primary benefits 

2 . Family benefits on retirement and death of 
retired 




■i. 




I 



Filina and Record Keeping 



I, Purpose and Use of Records 
II. Types of Records 

III, Common Business 

IV, Introduction to Bookkeeping 
V. Filing 

Sub “Total 

I, Purpose and Use of Records 

A. V\niy records are kept 

B . Personal cash records 

C . Keeping records at home 

D. Business and records 

E . Automated record-keeping 

II, Types of Records 

A, Cash records 

B , Banking records 

C, Payroll records 

D, Time records 

E, Reporting records (Social Security, 
income tax, etc,) 



Hours 

Theory Practical 



5 

5 

5 

5 

5 



10 

5 

5 



25 20 



III. Common Business Record Forms 

A, Purchase orders sales invoices and receipts 

B . Stock records and requisitions 

IV. Introduction to Bookkeeping 

A. Cash 

1 . Receiving 

2 . Paying 

B, Forms, vouchers and checks 



% 
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Total 




mmm. 







V. Filing 

A. Rules 

B . Materials 

C. Correspondence 

D. Card and visible filing 

E. Punch card system 

F . Special filing routines and equipment 

Operation and Service of Office Machines 




Hours 

Theory Practical Total 






I 






I 



I 



I. Office Machine Introduction 

A. Overview of machine computing methods 

B . Adding and calculating machines 

1 . Use (moderated practice) 

2 . Adding by touch 

3 . Subtraction 

. Multiplication 

Retail Salesmanship 



I. Introduction 
II. The Future of Selling 

III. The Salesman 

IV. Getting a Selling Job 

V. Fundamentals and Practices of Selling 
VI. Sales Aids 

VII. Suggestions in Selling 
VIII. Qualifying the Customer 
K. Convincing Your Customer 
X. How to Use Demonstrations 

XI. Closing the Sale 

XII. Creating Good Will 

Sub -Total 

I. Introduction 

A. What is selling? 

B. Success in selling 

C . Need for career salesmen 

D. Where salesmen originate 

E. Selling — an art or a science 

F. Kinds of salesmen 

G. Compensation ^ 

H . Practice 

II. The Future of Selling 

A. Prospects of success for salesman 

B. Satisfaction from selling 

C. Opportunities 

D. Selling as a profession 

III. Getting a Selling Job 

A. Getting a job without sales experience 

B. Creating a selling opportunity 

C. Resourcefulness 



15 30 



Hours 

Theory Practical 



1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 



0 

0 

0 

_2 

14 



3 

12 

16 

15 



46 
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IV. The Salesman 

A, Personal qualifications 

B, Assets and liabilities 

C, The inadequate salesman 

D, Motivation 

V. Fundamentals and Practices of Selling 

A, Formulas for selling 

B , Value of planning 

C • "Timing" in sales work 
D, Selling yourself 

VI. Sales Aids 

A. Types of sales aids 

B. Sales manuals 

C . Product manuals 

D. Service manuals 

E . Advertising 

F. Visual sales aids 

G. Demonstration materials 

H. Standard sales presentations 

VII. Using Suggestions in Selling 

A. Application of suggestion in selling 

B. Negativism 

C. Associative selling 

VIII. Qualifying the Customer 

A. Purpose of qualifying the customer 

B. Customer need for your product 

C . Making the customer recognize his needs 

D. Importance of benefit to the customer 

E. Needs and wants 

DC. Convincing Your Customer 

A. Importance of convincing your customer 

B. Interruptions and objections 

X. How to Use Demonstrations 

A. Purpose of demonstrations 

B. Reasoning 



I XI. Closing the Sale 

I A. Closing the final steps in the sales presentation 

I B. Direct close 

I C. Indirect close 

I D. Arts of price quoting 

I E. Situations in closing sales 




i 



I 

{ 

I 

I 






Creating Good Will 

A. Definition of good will 

B. The product 

C . Your company 

D. Yourself 

E . Advertising 

F . Service 

G. Follow-up after sale is made 

•kicicicicicicicicic 
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5. Food Services 

a Overview — Mass food production techniques and the extremely limited variety 
of foodstuffs used riTcorrectional institution food services programs do not readily lend 
themselves to highly specialized, restaurant -style culinary training. Traditionally, fram- 
ing in institutional culinary operations is limited to on-the-job experience with very little 
if any provision made for related theory and classroom work. Generally, these operations 
are heavily overmanned with inefficient and often imprudent utilization of niunpower in the 
interest of reducing inmate idleness . Food service , while holding occupational interest 
for many inmates, is often unpopular because of its frequent use by the institution as a 

punitive assignment. 

In an effort to find new ways to revitalize and increase the effectiveness of cul- 
inary training, new approaches were adopted by the project. Ml trainees received both 
theoretical and practical training under the supervision of the food services instructor. 
Arrangements were made for trainees to draw their subsistence for the noon meal in ad- 
vance from the institutional culinary unit and prepare their meals as part of their practical 
work. Theoretical work and critiques of the morning's practical work were conducted iri the 
afternoon. A supplemental food budget was used to purchase additional food and supplies 
for specialized food preparation. Invitations on a limited basis w^ere extended to Project 
staff, institutional personnel and inmates for the noon meal. Both project and institutional 
staff paid regular subsistence rates, with these funds being used on a revolving basis to 
purchase a wide variety of foodstuffs for use in the training . This approach exposed 
trainees to many foods and food preparation techniques with which they were totally un- 
familiar and raised the level of skill development beyond that ordinanly achieved in in- 
stitutional food service training operations . 

The Food Services training site consisted of one large room adjacent to the in- 
Ptit'it'on's culinary unit. Space and equipment limitations prevented this training program 
from operating at optimal effectiveness. Trainees, however, made amazing progress in 
spite of less than adequate facilities. Using equipment and facilities comparable to 
those of a large home kitchen, i.e., double sinks, one electric range and oven unit, etc., 
trainees prepared complete dinners for up to 90 persons . Classroom work included com- 
prehensive menu planning, nutrition, food economy and conservation, bactenology, foou 
storage, waste disposal, sanitation and hygiene, operation and maintenance of kitchen 
equipment, principles of cookery, analysis of food preparation, and related mathematics, 
spelling and English. Trainees also received instaiction in pastry-making and meat cut- 
ting and were given rotating responsibility for the preparatiori of salads, entrees, desserts, 
etc. , with critique and review by the instructor and other trainees . 

Some difficulties were encountered in maintaining effective and cooperative 
tionships with the staff of the institution's culinary unit. This was partially the result of 
the presence of an operational unit in their midst over which they had little or no control. 
Continuous efforts were made to alleviate this problem through administrative coordination, 
but without any significant or lasting improvement in the situation. AnotJier factor bearing 
on the relationship between the project's training and the culinary staff of the institution ^ 
centered around the latter's negative reaction to frequent invidious compansons by ins .itu- 
tional staff of the quality of food prepared by their unit as contrasted to that prepared as 
part of Project Challenge training. This feeling and its consequent adverse reaction from 
the institution's culinary staff persisted in spite of our efforts to stress that the specie 
nature of the project's Food Services course necessitated the maintenance of high quality 
and comprehensive food preparation in the training program . 

b. Recommendations 

(1) Plans for an institutional Fdbd Services training program should include a 
supplemental budget for purchase of additional foodstuffs and supplies . A wide variety of 
foodstuffs, spices and other ingredients is necessary for training in hotel and restaurant - 
style food preparation and is required in order to provide meaningful culinary training in 
keeping with the labor demands of the food service trade . 
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(2) Where possible, facilities separate from the institutional culinary unit 
should be used for training to avoid, at least during early stages of training, the pres- 
sures of a high production food service operation. Such a sheltered program assures ade- 
quate coverage of theoretical work, review and critique of preparation, and early emphasis 
on quality and efficiency. 

(3) Adequate space should be provided to accommodate a training range and 
oven for each two trainee.! and a sufficient quantity of culinary equipment to allow simul- 
taneous preparation of a particular course by all students . 

(4) Later stages of training and post-training assignments should include in- 
creasing emphasis on production standards in keeping with commercial requirements. 

c. Course Outline 



FOOD SERVICES 



A well trained cook can be the most popular as well as the most important person 
in a restaurant. He brings the rich enjoyment of good food to the customers at meal times. 
Moreover, the health and well-being of every person eating in his restaurant depends upon 
his skill in preparing tasty and satisfying meals . 

This course is designed to help trainees learn aspects of food service operations 

that will be applied in the classroom, class kitchen, and class dining room. Related activ- 
ities, consisting of field trips, guest speakers, counseling, and vocational education, are 
also incorporated into the training requirements for this course. Training consists of 18 
weeks (540 hours) of instruction as follows: 

Hours 

I. Introduction to Food Services (theory) 34 

A. Food service man.^ger, food service assistant 
manager, and food service steward 

B. Chef, assistant chef, cook, apprentice (cook’s 
helper) , and dishwasher 

C . Personal hygiene 

D. Food service facility and pest control 

E. Waste disposal 

F. Storage of food 

G. Nutrition 

1 . Principles of nutrition 

2. Minerals and vitamins 
3 • Balanced diet 

4. Menus 

H. Food economy and conservation 

1 . Conservation of food 

2 , Conservation of fats 

3 . Use of leftovers 

I. Bacteriology and food poisoning 

J . Sanitation and hygiene 

II. Kitchen Equipment — Operation and Maintenance (theory) 6 

A, Utensils and tools 

B, Metal cleaning and bluing 

C, Butcher's block and cook's work table 

D, Refrigerators 

E, Bain-Marie and the steam -jacketed kettle 

F , Sink 

G, Exhaust fans, the toaster, and the griddles 

H, Deep-fat fryer 
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Hours 



I . Ovens and gas ranges 

J . Mixers 

K. Vegetable steamers 

L. Meat-cutting equipment 

M . Potato peelers 

III. Principles of cookery — Analysis of Food Preparation 
and Service (practical and theory) — ^ 

1 . Introduction to cookery and recipes 

2 . Cookery terms 

3. Cooking processes 

4 . Fruits 

5 . Cereals 

6. Diary products 

7. Soups 

8. Types and classes of meat 

9 . Cuts of beef 

10. General principles of meat cookery 

11 . Cooking meat with dry and moist heat 

12. Frozen food 

13 . Sea food 

14. Chickens 

15. Turkeys and ducks 

16. Eggs 

17. Kinds of vegetables 

18. Vegetable cooking 

19. Cooking potatoes and quick frozen vegetables 

20. Paste products 

21 . Grains 

22 . Beans , peas , and lentils 

23. Green salads 

24 . Vegetable and fruit salads 

25. Main course salads, molded or jellied salads, 
and frozen salads 

26. Gamishings and salad dressings 

27. Desserts 

28. Food seasoning 

29. Roux and sauces 

30. Gravies and dressings 

31 . Gamishings and accompaniments of foods 

32. Coffee brewing 

33. Coffee urns 

34 . Other ways to make coffee 

35 . Tea and cocoa 

36 . Iced fmit drinks 

37 . Sandwiches 

38. Serving and carving 

39. Styles of service 

IV. Pastry Baking (practice and theory) 

A. Basic doughs and quick breads 

B. Pies 

C. Cakes 

D. Cookies 

V. Meat Cutting (theory and practice) — 

A. Meat cutting tools 

B. Beef hindquarters — cuts 

C. Beef hindquarters — method of cutting 

D. Beef forequarters — method of cutting 
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Hours 

E. Veal 

F . Lamb 

G. Method of cutting 

H. Pork 

I . Poultry 

VI. Speakers , Field Trips : ^ 

VII. Information Program--Counseling 12 

VIII. Vocational — Remedial Education - 12 . 

TOTAL HOURS 542 
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6. Interior and Exterior Pointing 

a Overview -Probably the least successful of the project's seven trailing areas 
in terms oVeS^evelop mLe f 

Painting program. The confluence of a L the case with Building Ber- 
ness of this type of program in ® regarded by the Youth Center primarily as an 

vice and ' /“^^hlSe our experience^with maintenance training, however, there 

institutional work squad. Unlike our e p . . ^ could meet the pressures of institutional 
was no complementary work force of painters which couiarneet^ schedule which 

r.v. 

petition wi* businesses seriously limited training expenences and on-the job training 
pro je etc n 

teiianoe mvision of va^us tastitutions within the system . As a result 

paints and suppli6S to b© us y tviie Qmirre nractical work# a vGiry important 

of the limited supply of paint available from tos source of instances 

and vital aspect of this trade training , by the Depart- 

during the early period of Pt°ject J-ug facilities within the instltu- 

ment of Corrections was also tied to ®®h®duiing o“he,^^^^^^ schedule, 

tion which had to be painted during a 9^6 difficult for us to follow an organized train- 

S. p. 

adequately for satisfactory performance in apprentice -level employme . 
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Practical training included work with brush, roller and spray equipment. Trainees 
were introduced to high-production paint application methods and techniques used by large 
paint contracting companies through field trips to job sites. Classroom instruction in- 
cluded related mathematics, spelling and English. Instmction also included work sched- 
ule preparation and paint and color utilization under various conditions . 

One practical approach which proved very successful was that of judging and 
evaluating trainee performance against estimates made by the instructor or, on occasion, 
by an outside commercial jobber or contracting company . Estimates included time or 
man-hour and material requirements, cost, etc. Trainees compared their individual esti- 
mates with those of the jobber after completion of the project, .toalyses and comparisons 
of this type gave the trainee valuable insight into the relationship between contractor s 
costs, profits and employee productivity. This information was further related to wage 
differentials based on varying employee ability to perform high quality work under rigorous 
production conditions . 

b. Recommendations 

(1) Effective development of an interior-exterior paint training propam re- 
quires budgetary provisions, under the vocational education program, for additional paints 
and supplies beyond those available for institutional maintenance operations, as well as 
access to training conditions more closely simulating those under which the trainee may 
be expected to perform in the community. 

(2) Emphasis in the early stages of training in the institution should be on ap- 
prenticeship rather than production, with provisions for a complementary work squad. 

(3) Post-training assignments, either within the institution as part of the in- 
stitutional painting squad or through extended training in the community underwork re- 
lease or furlough arrangements, should place heavy emphasis on preparing the trainee to 
meet rigorous production requirements . 



(4) AA^ere custody considerations permit, trainees should be involved in com- 
munity training projects, particularly those connected with public housing, urban develop- 
ment and improving living conditions of the poor . Such involvement would add diversity 
to training experience and engender pride and self-satisfaction on the part of the trainee 
through meaningful and tangible services to his peers . 

c. Course Outline 

iintterior and exterior painting 

Natural forces combined with the desires of man institute the continual change 
in appearance and form of our man-made world. 

To establish this change, a great deal of surface painting and refinishing is re- 
quired. This has contributed greatly to the rapid increase of employment vacancies in the 
painting trade. 



There is perhaps no other trade in which an individual can acquire the basic 
skills and become a wage earner in such a short period of time . It is equally as easy for 
an individual to become a self-employed painter with a minimum amount of invested cap- 
ital . 



This course of study is designed to help individuals to help themselves through < 
planned training program which will develop their basic skills and enable them to work as 
painters on at least the apprenticeship level. Instruction consists of 180 hours of theory 
and 540 hours of practical work, for a total of 720 hours of instruction over a 24-week 
period. Course content is divided as follows: 









A, Introduction to Painting 

1 . Mathematics (trade) 

2. English Grammar 

3. Shop Practice 

B , Introduction to Paintin g Materials 

1 . Paints 

2. Surface Fillers 

3 . Wood Fillers 

4 . Shop Practice 

C, Preparation for Painting 

1 , Setting up of Equipment 

2 , Interior 

3 , Exterior 

4, Brushes and Rollers 

D, Paints (manufacturing) 

1 , Mixing 

2 , Formulas 

E , Paint Application 

1 , Roller and Spray Gun 

2 , Brushes 

F , Special Painting Problems 

1 , Climate 

2, Types of Disfigured Surfaces 

3, Glazing and Minor Carpentry 

4, Shop Practice 

G, Estimating Paint Jobs 

1 , Work Charts (practice) 

2, Color Schemes 

3, Surfaces 

4, Purchasing (theory) 

H , Related Work 

1 , Counseling 

2 , Examinations 

3 , Remedial Education 

********** 



7. Welding 

a. Overview— In the first month of project operation, thp decision wasjnad^^ 
based on analysis of the District of Columbia's labor market, to shift emphasis in our 
bufldina tS brick masonry to welding. Initially this change in program 

nosed somfpraSe^ the training budget did not provide for major capital outlays 

Qurh as those required for the purchase of welding equipment. Our Welding program was 
begun with an antiquated electric welding machine borrowed from the Department of Cor- 
rections .^Efforts by the project director to obtain more modem equipment on loan xrom lo- 
cal military bases were unsuccessful. 

Contacts made by the welding instructor through the American Welding Society 
led to a real boost for this area of training when, through the cooperative efforts 
Lincoln Electric Company and the Northern Virginia Steel Company , two modern welding 
rigs were ^ Continued business and industrial support, in terms of 

technical assistance and equipment and supply donations, was particularly helpful and 
beneficial in our development of this vocational area , 

Additional equipment purchased by the project included two electric . 

machines with accessories , Because of the considerable increase over the past decade of 
the use of arc welding processes that employ inert gas, the project also incorporated heli- 
frc or tig welding ^ thrtraining program . Tig equipment with a high frequency unit was 
used to'ad^pi one machine for heUarc welding. Trainees also "d in^^ m oxy- 

acetylene cutting and welding. Additional instruction was provided on the latest 



high-production microwire equipment. Practical training included instmction in the weld- 
ing of all types of joints in their various positions: flat, vertical, horizontal and over- 
head. Trainees were instructed in the adjustment and operation of welding equipment, the 
application of various basic welding techniques, metal disposition and classification, 
and in identification and selection of the various electrodes to be used in welding oper- 
ations. In addition, a brief orientation was presented in identification of various types ot 
metals , their characteristics and weldability . 

Throughout training, the practice of accepted safety precautions was stressed as 
well as the care and maintenance of welding equipment . In addition to practice welding 
with scrap metal donated by the various companies in the Washington metropolitan area, 
trainees completed a number of projects for the institution, including complete constmc- 
tion and fabrication of welding booths, work benches, portable equipment stands, and re- 
inforced steel girders for use in construction of the project's new classrooms. 

Early in the contract period, contact was made with the American Welding Society 
(AV/S) to explore the possibilities for certification of trainees, and a copy of the society s 
Standard Qualification Procedure manual^ was obtained from AWS Headquarters in New 
York. Further exploration of certification procedures revealed requirements for substantial 
fees for laboratory services involved in certification. The combination of certification and 
examination fees would have cost approximately $100 per trainee. Further discussions 
with AWS representatives revealed that there was a less expensive procedure which might 
be used to gain such certification. This procedure involved subjecting "bend specimens 
cut from training welds to tests of strength and stress by a company or facility which had 
the specialized equipment to accomplish such testing, and which would agree to furnish 
the American Welding Society with an independent laboratory report. This procedure in- 
volved examination of the trainee and tests of four specimens, at a cost of $5 per man. 
Even at this cost, however, the project could not effect formal certification of trainees as 
no budgetary provisions had been made for this purpose. Instead, the Welding class con- 
structed a special press which enabled the welding instructor to more effectively measure 
and test the strength of welds and judge the proficiency of trainees in accordance with re- 
quirements similar to those established for American Welding Society certification. 

Classroom work in our Welding training involved trade-related mathematics , 
English and spelling. During the first training cycle, a VISTA volunteer, supported by the 
instructor, schooled trainees in the fundam.entals of geometry as applied to planning work 
from simple drawings and blueprints or other written specifications. Unfortunately, this 
aspect of the program had to be discontinued when the VISTA volunteer involved left the 
project and personnel could not be freed from other duties to continue the activity. 

Trainee Metal Sculpture Exhibit 

In April 1967, the National Committee for Children and Youth, with the assistance 
of the Smithsonian Institution, sponsored an exhibition of free-form welding sculptures 
created by members of the Project Challenge Welding class at the Lorton Youth Center. 

The sculptures were placed on display in the lobby of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
in Washington , D.C., from April 24 through 28. 

A VISTA Volunteer connected with the Project Challenge program was on hand to 
answer visitors' questions and record their comments in a book, which was presented to 
the Welding class at the close of the exhibition. Mr. Clinton Baker, welding iristructor, 
and the members of his class were very pleased with the favorable public reaction to the 
creative by-product of their professional training. 



i American Welding Society, Standard Qualification Procedure (B3.0-41T), New 
York: 1941 , $1.00. 
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An auction of the sculptures at the close of the e:*ibition earned $540 wWoh was 
divided equally among the participating trainees and placed in their personal accounts at 

the Youth Center. 

b. Recommendations 

(1) Institutional Welding programs offering intensive training to a limited-ability 
population should stress the fundamentals of welding and the techniques and methods used 

in simple production, repair and maintenance work. 

(2) Some training in the use of Tig and Mig welding equipment shouM be in- 
cluded because of the considerable increase in the use of this equipment in the repair, 
maintenance and fabrication of the hard-to-weld metals (e .g . , aluminum , stainless steel) . 

(3) Provisions should be made in the training budget for fees to cover American 
Welding Society certification. Certification by an independent 

tion has considerable motivating benefits and encourages and promotes self confidence 
InH While not essential for access to entry-level ]obs, 

such^certification is necessary for jobs having stringent reliability and precision require- 
ments . 



c. Course Outline 



WELDING 

In a recent survey of the welding trades it was noted that there is a shortage of 
experienced and trained combination welders capable of performing maintenance and pro- 
duction work . 

This course in welding is designed to train young men 
specialized skill and knowledge to perform at acceptable 

trade This work usually involves black smithing, welding and cutting, or all three. The 
Seor^ equipment, procLures, and techniques for such work or training are pnmanly 
conceded wUh oxyacetylene and electric arc welding and ® 

tions and fundamentals of other welding processes will also 

ter is presented with flexibility to allow lor the varying capabilities of the individual stu 
dents . 

This course is without precedent in having course materials and equipment for 
training supplied directly by potential employers . Employment opportunities are excellent 
at present and will continue into the foreseeable future. 

This course outline for the welding trade is prepared ® ® 

consisting of 145 hours of theory and 407 hours of practical work —a total of 552 hours of 

training at the rate of 31 hours per week . 

Hours 



Theory Practical Total 



I. Introduction to Welding Trades and Presenta- 
tion of Course Outline 

A. Purpose of program 

B. Scope , j 4.1 , 

C . Occupational opportunities and outiooK 

II . S af ety P re caution s 

A. General safety rules 

B. Protective equipment 

C . Safety practices in the welding shop 
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Hours 

Theory Practical Total 



III. 



IV. 



V. 



VI. 



VII. 



VIII. 



o 

C 



Use of Hand and Machine Tools 5 50 55 

A. Proper use of hand tools related to welding 

B . Proper use of power tools related to welding 

C . Proper use of grinders related to welding 

Welding Knowledge 10 24 34 

A. Specifications of electrodes and welding 
rods 

B . Ferrous and non-ferrous metals 

Oxygen-Acetylene 10 80 90 

A. Proper use and adjustment of regulator 

B. Welding torch 

C. Metal preparation for welding 

D. Expansion and contraction 

E. Five basic joint welds 

F . U se of burning torch 

G . Gas welding techniques and skills 

H . Brazing and welding 

I. Three types of flame adjustments 

Arc Welding 25 100 125 

A. Process of arc welding 

B. Arc welding machines and accessories 

C. Metal electrode 

D. Striking the arc 

E. Running a straight bead 

F . Setting the machine accordingly 

G. Re-starting a continuous bead and filling 
a crater 

H . Running a bead with a whipping motion 

I. Building a pad 

J. Position and types of arc welding joints 

K. Polarity 

L. Arc blow and welding with AC and DC 
M . Effects of welding heat on metals 

N. Electrode classification and identification 

O. Position welding "I" types of joints 

1 . Flat lap , butt and vee 

2 . Horizontal butt welds 

3. Vertical lap, fillet and butt welds 

4 . Overhead laps , fillet and butt welds 

5 . Downhand lap , fillet and butt 

Basic Geometry and Elementary Blueprint Reading 54 — 54 

A. Measurements 

B . Angles 

C . Theori> of straight lines 

Heliarc Welding Theory and Techniques 25 103 128 

A. Process of heliarc welding 

B . Safe and efficient work habits connected 
with heliarc welding 

C. Heliarc welding machine and accessories 

D. Identification of welding rod 
1 . Position welding 

a. Flat 
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Hours 



b . Horizontal 

c. Vertical 

d. Overhead 
E. Four types of joints 

1 . Butt 

2 . Lap 

3 . Comer 

4. Vee 

GRAND TOTAL 



C. Recommendations and Observations 

• Establishment of a vocational training program in an institutional set- 
ting requires careful analysis of a number of variables: 

(1) The characteristics of the inmate population, ability levels, 
aptitudes and interests as related to types of training to be offered. 

(2) Manpower needs and occupational shortages in the community 
as related to types of training offered. 

(3) Consideration of the average length of stay in the institution 
and the rate of intake and release, in relation to the duration and de- 
sign of training cycles. For example, short-term intensified training 
courses (16-18 weeks) in an institution having a population of 300 in- 
mates, an average stay of 20-24 months, and a low rate of commit- 
ment and release rapidly reduces the reservoir of potential trainees. 

(4) Sentencing structure in relation to the design and duration of 
training cycles . Because of the uncertainties of parole dates and the 
unpredictable aspects of indeterminate sentencing, many men com 
pleting training but denied parole must be placed in institutional work 
assignments. While some of these assignments are training -related 
and offer good opportunities for on-the-job training, they are few in 
number and are quickly filled. As a consequence of the lack of train-^ 
ing-related jobs and the ever present demands of "institutional need, 
many men completing training are placed in non-training -related jobs 
which offer little or no opportunity for application of knowledge ana 
skills derived from training. In this regard, it has been repeatedly 
demonstrated in learning and motivational research that coiitinuity ot 
practice is crucial to the retention and development of newly acquired 

skills . 

• Training cycles should be designed, where possible, in integral units 
which would permit entrance to training at frequent intervals dunng 

the cycle. 

• The use of vocational instructors not possessing teaching licenses or 
credentials and whose experiences and educational achievements are 
far removed from the traditional education requirements is strongly 
recommended. Project experience indicates that non-professional in- 
structional personnel who are knowledgeable in their field and its cur- 
rent industrial requirements can be used effectively in an institutional 
vocational training program. While it is evident that not all project 



Theory Practical Total 



145 407 552 

********** 
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instructors have performed at the same level of achievement# they 
have performed as a group at a very high level. 



The receptivity of trainees and the impact of training is sharpened 
by the use of instructors who # through their own example and 
through identification and cultural affinity with the target popu- 
lation# provide the necessary relationship and motivational impetus 
for self-improvement. 

As a corollary to the above # a comprehensive staff training and 
staff development program is essential to an effective training pro- 
gram , 

Instructional staff should be encouraged to join and actively parti- 
cipate in related trade and professional organizations. Such par- 
ticipation is effective in reducing the isolation of institutional 
training programs from the rapidly changing technology and chang- 
ing requirements of the labor market . 

A program of technical assistance supported by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is recommended to provide state correctional institutions 
with the necessary support and stimulation to up-date and revi- 
talize industrial and vocational training , Such a program should 
provide consultation as required. 

Included in the above program should be provisions for the pur- 
chase of modem equipment by the Federal Government to be 
placed on loan with the institution # with the stipulation that it 
be used as part of an organized training program geared realis- 
tically to the manpower needs of the community . Equipment 
placed on loan would remain with the institution as part of the 
technical assistance efforts with the stipulation that the institu- 
tional vocational programs reflect the intent and commitment of 
the correctional administration to the primary objectives of train- 
ing and rehabilitation. 

Development of community correctional programs will represent 
the thmst of the future. Long-range planning should increas- 
ingly involve the stimulation and development of community par- 
ticipation in the correctional process. Shifting emphasis should 
lead to relatively shorter periods of incarceration and movement 
of the offender into community treatment centers which will pro- 
vide supervised reintegration into the community. To comple- 
ment and lend impetus to this trend# manpower programs in cor- 
rections should begin to develop training resources both within 
and outside the institution . 

Increasing use of work release and furloughs for education and 
training can lead the way to more effective utilization of the 
community as a training laboratory and provide access to mean- 
ingful training related on-the-job placements for those inmates 
trained but not yet released from the institution. 

Historically# correctional systems# plagued by inadequate 
salaries# staff shortages and inadequate financial support# have 
been unable to develop training. We found that an appeal to in- 
dustry for assistance was immediately heeded. Tangible support 
in terms of equipment# outlines for training courses# jobs and 
materials was received promptly and in excess of expectations. 






Concrete offers of employment for those trained are proof of inter- 
est and evidence of intent. 



Involvement of non-correctional personnel, such as VISTA or other 
volunteers and non-professional aides ^ can be as useful in institu- 
tions as in community-based corrections. Augmentation of 
institutional staff by persons from the community with whom the in- 
mate can identify appears to not only stimulate better motivation for 
vocational training but also to stimulate interest generally in edu- 
cational, recreational and other self-improvement goals. 



• Basic or remedial education and vocational talent materials, de- 
signed to develop vocational aptitudes, should be used concur- 
rently with vocational training to reach those inmates whose severe 
academic deficiencies and limited aptitudes would normally exclude 
them from participation in vocational training under the usual insti- 
tutional selection processes. 



• A continuous dialogue and relationship between the institution and 
business, industry, governmental agencies and the media is of^ 
crucial importance to the development of a vital institutional train- 
ing program. 

• Continuous , deliberate efforts should be made to shift vocational 
program emphasis away from institutional needs . It was our ob- 
servation that the success and effectiveness of correctional in- 
stitutional training programs is in no small way related to the ex- 
tent to which program design and implementation can be removed 
from the pressures and demands of institutional maintenance oper- 
ations . 



• Work release and training furlough , not yet open to Youth Act 

cases, are essential to continued meaningful training beyond that 
possible in an institutional training program. Precedents exist 
for extention of these programs to youthful offenders in the 
release and training furlough programs now in operation for Youth 
Corrections Act cases at the Petersburg, Danbury and Ashland 
Federal Youth Institutions . 



• Graduates of a vocational training program who remain in the in- 
stitution should be utilized on a selected basis as lead men to 
provide assistance and support to beginning trainees. 

• Development of an effective vocational training program requires 
the strong support of correctional management. Assuming Ime 
recognition of the importance of vocational training as a rehabili- 
tative tool, the institutional administrator must assure that inmate 
training is not subordinated to the productivity of the system or to 
the purpose of maintaining the institution. 

• Where training is developed as an integral part of production- 
oriented activities of the institution, priorities governing the re- 
lationship of training to production should be clearly established 
and should be consistent with the goals and objectives of the cor- 
rectional system. 

• Promises or offers of assistance from business or other outside 
interests should be carefully evaluated in relation to their ability 
to keep any commitments which might be made . 




VIII. EMPLOYMENT 



A. Job Development 
1. Overview 

The project's employment assistance component became operational in early 
August 1966. Since at that time none of the trainees were available for employment, most 
staff activity in this area was directed toward job development in preparation for the com- 
pletion of first-cycle training in late December. Valuable experience was gained by con- 
tacting men who had been released from the institution in the three months prior to our ar- 
rival and offering them job placement assistance. A total of 55 men were served in this 
way, 32 of whom were actually placed. 

Other activities which were an integral part of our employment assistance from 
the beginning, and which continued for the duration of the contract, were liaison with 
existing community organizations and systematic job development in both private and gov- 
ernment sectors of the employment market. Specific attention was given to those employ- 
ers whose personnel needs coincided with the vocational training program . 

Much time and energy was devoted toward job development where subsequent 
placement did not take place. In our efforts to provide the men access to an occupational 
strata affording a fair market return for their skills , we often decided against placement 
in already-developed jobs where it was evident that appropriate remuneration was not 
forthcoming. In other cases, positions were left unfilled because of restrictions against 
individuals with lengthy police records or certain types of offenses; because travel to the 
job was prohibitively costly and time consuming; or, in some instarices, because in- 
dividuals did not qualify for the positions available . Most frustrating was our inability to 
fill some jobs as quickly as the employers desired, although many qualified trainees were 
available and awaiting parole review dates at the Youth Center. This problem of uncer- 
tainty of release dates# coupled with a relatively short reaction lime demanded by most 
prospective employers, made it extremely difficult to have jobs available for every trainee 

on the day he was released. 

Unfortunately, some positions were also lost due to the lack of consideration of 
a few men who decided not to honor scheduled interviews with prospective employers . 
Discussion with these men later revealed that most of them simply felt inadequate to 
handle an interview situation on their own and would only keep appointments if accom- 
panied by a staff member. Some, however, were preoccupied with pleasurable pursuits 
and evidenced a general lack of motivation to be steadily employed. 

By August 31, 1967, the project's job development staff had contacted several 
hundred potential employers and developed approximately 150 training -related positions, 
120 of which were subsequently filled. 1 More than 80 percent of the jobs developed were 
with private industry; the remainder were government positions, including most of the jobs 
left vacant. Many men who had obtained Civil Service or Wage Board ratings and h^ re- 
ceived inquiries from government agencies as to availability were still at the Youth Center 

at the end of the project. 

Following are details of job development activities and problems encountered 
during the contract period. 



1 Not all placements were training -related, however, as individuals from one 
training area sometimes preferred placement in a job related to another vocational area for 
which they also qualified. 
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2. Community Liaison 



Community liaison was carried out with the objective of establishing 

communication between the 

Release G^dan'ce Center, the United Planning Organization, Neightohood Youth Centers , 
t^e^^ving Raders 5°nf™ ^ 

consuming duplication of services • 



3. Private Industry 



Diirina the first several months of job development among non-governmental met- 



Many employers had the idea we were dealing 
for a semi-skilled or apprenticeship-level position. 



A difficult task In dealing with Prospective employers was to over^m^ 

eral tendency to stereotype ex-inmates . A successful approach to this hu^e ^as to e 
Dhaslze an individual's skill development through vocational training. It was our expe 
fencftoat most employers considered skills first and other factors second. 



4. Government 



Encouraaed by recent changes in Civil Service Commission policy 
eral emplo ent of individuals with criminal records , we made a concerted effort ^ " 

em;hastotVon”lrn^^^^^ oL t^tal program , particularly follow-up, on an in- 

dividual's post-release work performance and attitudes. 



Personnel officers from several agencies and departments 



Reactions such as these were a tremendous boost in morale for the trainees as 
well as the project staff. Many of the trainees worked harder more cons cientio^^^^^^ 
nn the basis of the assurance that government service was a possibility. The fact that 

?hese persoL were iSsted enough to involve themselves with the ^^viSin? anS' 
mate caused the trainees to feel less cut off from legitimate sources of employment and 

social progress. 
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At the project staff's invitation. Civil Service Commission representatives ad- 
ministered the unassembled Maintenance and Service Worker examination and the Clerk- 
Typist examination to more than 80 trainees at the Center during the contract period. More 
than 70 percent of the men who were tested qualified and received Wage Board ratings as 
service and maintenance workers or GS ratings as clerk -typists . Almost all had formerly 
thought that government service was, for them, an impossibility. 

Another first in government job development was achieved when approval was re- 
ceived from the director of personnel of the Army-Air Force Exchange System authorizing 
the employment of ex-inmates at post exchange facilities in the Military District of Wash- 
ington (see Appendix F) . This authorization opened up opportunities for many well-paying 
jobs, not only in post exchanges but with civilian contractors performing work on military 
installations who were previously prohibited from hiring individuals with criminal records * 

By the spring of 1967, job development with the Federal and District of Columbia 
Governments was progressing smoothly. In June, however, with schools recessed and 
with concentrated Administration interest in the summer employment of youths, almost all 
available government jobs were filled. Placements of trainees released during the sum- 
mer months were virtually all with private employers not under pressure to hire District of 
Columbia out-of-school youth. The contacts and groundwork having been laid, however, 
it is hoped that the Department of Corrections will keep the avenues to employment in 
government service open, now that they have assumed responsibility for the project's 
training and job placement operations . 

Unfortunately, indications at this writing are that they will not. The department 
has made the decision to discontinue Clerical and Sales training at the Center, despite 
the fact that the course was the most fruitful one from the standpoint of government em- 
ployment and career service . Personnel directors from every agency contactea indicated 
that such training helped alleviate a crucial manpower shortage • 

5. Fidelity Bonding Program 

The U.S. Department of Labor sponsors a fidelity bonding program which pro- 
vides individual bonding for offenders and others who, though employable, are unable to 
be certified by commercial bonding agencies because of questionable backgrounds. An- 
ticipating that employers would not ordinarily be willing to give a "high risk" person a 
job without the assurance that a bond provides, all project job development staff were 
prepared to discuss the bonding program in detail with prospective employers. 

Surprisingly, relatively few of the several hundred employers contacted during 
the project raised the question of bonding . When it did arise, it was in relation to PO" 
sitions requiring services in private dwellings and those which were termed 'sensitive 
positions by employers: maintenance workers, clerk -typists and painters. There were 
hardly any bonding requirements for welders, food service personnel, auto mechanics or 
barbers. Even in those cases where employers raised the question of bonding, in almost 
every case, the fact that the Federal Government was ready to back the employee was 
enough assurance to the employer that he was not taking an unreasonable risk by hiring a 
former inmate. In only nine instances was there a need to actually bond released trainees 
placed by the project. Nevertheless, the existence of the bonding program was a valuable 
tool to increase the employability of the ex-inmate, as it opened many doors to employ- 
ment which would otherwise have remained closed. 

B. Job Placement 
1. Overview 

As mentioned earlier in this chapter, during the period between July and Decem- 
ber 1966, job placement services were offered to 55 men released from the Youth Center 
who had not participated in the Project Challenge program. Some of the placement prob- 
lems encountered with this group were the result of their not having had vocational 
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to prospective employers. 

Many difficul ies that arose during this Period ”®je^ ^riy^lhe unwilling- 

subsequently face with our own tramees • Washington, D.C. city limits. The 

ness of many men to accept emp rpluctance were the difficulty and/or expense of 

reasons given most frequently fo nrpvalpnt racial discrimination in the suburbs . 

and general counseling sessions for Project Challenge trainees, 

unrealistic e^^eotaUons of eaimi^ ^y 

trainees. While the men took just ^ P , v , ctart at the apprenticeship level 

sometimes failed to realize that in most jobs they had _ Consequently, 

rr“«Kr- 

Salary policies among private businesses in g of fn- 

standard. This situation affected our job placOT^^ ‘trainee's expressed a marked 

creased self-confidence and identity with a ^ with a pri- 

srs“d'r.usr « -» 

advancement and attractive fringe benefits . 

When we approached an employer 

instructors' appraisals, etc.) supporting 3" ®PP presented. If a strong case was 

mldffotfhe^ppVcfrJt's^stllr^^^^ record was frequently given only secondary consid- 
eration or disregarded altogether. 

While prospective employers tended to be ®"*usiastic about^*^^^^^ 
the presentation by *e job development was accepted for the de- 
placement of p°yg,^sf inierv^sw b^^ not available immediately, often 

veloped position during a pre relea -i uiti ar.r«iir>ant Thp fact that release dates for 

.e, „ .'id 

Sb?a M^flfhooTstSrnr^^^^ 

tills period also found it difficult to obtain new employment. 

Despite these difficulties, the PlX""fndTvTd^^^^^^^ 

Tonttl NCcl\or‘’™nn^^ ?3^TnVe" ofothl/oc^^^^^^^^^^ TXtiofand 

™Xc®s®reTe5ldm“n to Seti cas"eloIds to the project for employment consideration. 

During the project's 14-month tSnees and 

Dlacements , of which 80 were first and subsequent placements p 



40 wer6 plac6m6nts of individuals not connoctod with tho projoct. Approximatoly 72 p6r~ 
cent of the initial placements of Project Challenge trainees were in training-related jobs. 
The major problems encountered in accomplishing the early training -related placements 
are discussed in the following section. Subsequent placements were facilitated by our 
experiences with and adjustment to these problems. 

2. Initial Job Placement by Training Area 

The following chart presents a summary of initial placement data on the 69 Proj- 
ect Challenge trainees released from the Youth Center through August 31, 1967 , by train- 
ing area: 



Training Area 


Total Trainees 
Released 


Total Trainees 
Placed 


First Tob 


Training 

-Related 


Non -Training 
Related 


Automotive 


14 


14 


8 


6 


Barbering 


7 


7 


5 


2 


Maintenance 


10 


8 


8 


— 


Clerical 


10 


8 


7 * 


1 


Food Services 


10 


10 


10 


— 


Painting 


9 


9 


4 


5 


Welding 


9 


8 


4 


4 


All Areas 


69 


64** 


(46) (18) 

64 



a. Automotive Services — One problem stood out above all others with regard to 
the training -related placement of Project Challenge automotive trainees: the inability of 
some of our automotive graduates to obtain driver's licenses upon release. Several men 
were refused a license by the Department of Motor Vehicles because of possession of a 
felony record, but even in cases where an appeal hearing was granted and letters of ap- 
proval submitted by parole authorities, there were few instances in which licenses were 
subsequently granted. Faced with this situation, some men settled for minor positions at 
gasoline stations in hopes of advancement if licensed later; others chose maintenance 
work unrelated to training, warehouse work and other unskilled jobs . 

An apprenticeship training program conducted through the U.S. Employment Service, 
out of the reach of most of our trainees because of a tenth -grade educational requirement, 
also affected placement activities in this area. Large automobile dealers gave precedence 
to hiring participants in the USES program because employers of these individuals were fi- 
nancially subsidized by the government. 



* Includes one Clerical and Sales trainee whom the project assisted in returning 
to his former status in the U.S. Air Force upon release. 

** Five of the 69 released trainees were not placed: one because he was re-in- 
carcerated shortly after release; two men because they declined offers of employment as- 
sistance; one man who left the metropolitan area after release; and one man, released in 
mid-August, who was still seeking placement at the end of the month. 
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Fourteen automotive trainees had been released “^he 
licenses . 



h Barberinq — Since Barbering trainees underwent certification 

Columbia's Board of Barber ^miners prior usllly obviated 

trade proficiency, made explicit by possessi , g^pXoyer. However, inherent 

this “ade -^^ed the willingness 

or ability to accept training -related employment imm ediatg ly after release. 



The first obstacle that confronted the apprentice was the f "®tal requlroment^hat 
he have hfs own barbering .implements , the cost 

barber shop owners were willing to rent or ^ feasibility of this solution 

fofthl"^iewly^^^^ ^ problem -a prognosis of low in- 

itial earnings . 



A barber's salary consists of a fixed commission (usually 70 percent) on his weekly 
gross business and is dependent on his 

established in the trade. 



Of the seven Barbering trainees released as of August 31 , 1967 , five ™fe placed 

towe 1 l^,'ya 1 uoerba*^^^^^^ elftS'a fallXe“!?‘part!?i^^^ bls°is for the whole of 
fteir Ume in the employment market during the contract period. 



o - P -uirfinr, Raroire and Maintenance — Although the project able to teke ad- 

TO® mei^lSutra°l^ w®ere"™^^^^^ the utilization 

of released trainees in particular jobs . 



One problem had to do with the trainees' criminal records. 
nel offic°ers L many of the city's h^s and^large^part^^^^^^^ a^|eneralj 

SS.rp£r„TiSi-r. ssr-. 

mitted any type of offense as a result of that position. 




, 1..1 V 4 .^ with tbfi TI S Civil Service Commission rating system. 

me”c“"seTrr^^^^ able to obtain government jobs without being chosen 
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from the register. Once on a temporary appointment, and prior to the end of the 700-hour 
period, a man could again take the written examination, receive a higher score because 
of his recent employment and be retained on the basis of a higher eligibility rating. Of 
the 10 service and maintenance graduates released during the contract period, eight were 
placed in training -related jobs. One of the remaining men was re -incarcerated before 
placement could be effected and the other man, who was released in mid-August, had not 
yet been placed by the end of the month . 

d. Clerical and Sales — Thanks to the cooperation of the Civil Service Commission, 
which, on several occasions, administered examinations to Clerical and Sales trainees at 
the Youth Center, some of the trainees from this vocational area had GS ratings when re- 
leased and were able to obtain clerical positions with government agencies . Training- 
related placements with private industry, however, were hard to achieve. Few private 
firms were interested in male clerk -typists and sales positions usually required the ap- 
plicant to have previous experience . 

Clerical and Sales trainees released between May and August 1967 were restricted 
in their opportunities for government employment because of a Presidential directive that 
government agencies fill vacancies with District of Columbia out-of-school youths during 
the summer months . 

Cf the 10 Clerical and Sales trainees released from the Youth Center during the 
contract period, eight were placed; five in clerical positions, two as salesmen, and one 
man whom the project assisted in returning to his former status in the U.S, Air Force. 

The remaining two releasees declined repeated offers to employment assistance by project 
staff. 



e. Food Services — While it was not difficult to obtain training-related employment 
for releasees from this vocational area, developing jobs equal to the trainees' level of 
proficiency was a continuous problem for the project's employment staff. Even when ap- 
prentice cook positions with hotels or large restaurants were available (the type of work 
for which the men were specifically trained), salaries were usually so inadequate that 
trainees often preferred higher-paying "grill-man" jobs in luncheonettes and diners. Be- 
cause the project's Food Services training facilities were not such that trainees could be 
conditioned to the high-pressure, demand production characteristics of the latter type 
jobs, most trainees who entered them evidenced a high degree of employment turnover. 

Of the 10 Food Services trainees released during the contract period, all were in- 
itially placed in training-related positions . 

f . Interior-Exterior Painting — Three obstacles to effecting training-related place- 
ments in this trade area were; (1) "closed" union apprenticeship programs; (2) the sea- 
sonal nature of most of the work; and (3) few jobs available within the District of Colum- 
bia . 



Project efforts to gain acceptance of released painting trainees into local union ap- 
prenticeship programs were unsuccessful and employment emphasis was consequently 
placed on developing jobs with non-union s ub -contractors . Unfortunately, most of the lat- 
ter work was located in outlying suburban areas and an unshakable reluctance to accept a 
job outside of the District of Columbia cuased some of the trainees to choose non— training- 
related, but more convenient, jobs in the downtown Washington area. 

Trainees released during the winter months had more difficulty than others in find- 
ing placement as little hiring was done in the winter and interior painting assignments 
Vv’sre usually reserved for the contractor's more experienced and older employees. 

Cf the nine painting trainees released during the reporting period, all were placed; 
four in training -related jobs and five in non -training -related jobs. 



q. Welding — Because of the interest expressed in the project's Welding training 
by local industry, training -related placement was virtually assured for as many trainees 
as were released, and at salaries ranging from $1 .80 to $2,25 per hour. Almost all of 
these jobs, however, were located outside of the Washington metropolitan area and, 
despite adequate salaries, the men simply could not sustain an interest in working out- 
side of the city limits. Assuming that the factor of costly and time-consuming transporta- 
tion was the major reason for this reluctance, one employer offered to allow the ^^en sev- 
eral hours of overtime work per week to substantially boost the size of their paychecks . 
This still proved unsatisfactory as the trainees were unwilling to change th^eir short- 
sighted attitude toward leaving the District of Columbia to work . Those who did attempt 
to hold jobs outside of the District evidenced a high rate of employment turnover. 

Alternative employment opportunities within the city were very scarce and the few 
available positions were primarily for highly skilled and experienced welders . Some jobs 
were also unattainable because of the requirement that the men have a driver s license to 
be able to drive a welding rig to various contracting sites in the city. As with automotive 
trainees, felony records also hampered the efforts of welding trainees to obtain driver s 
licenses and thus qualify for training -related jobs. 

Of the nine welders released from the Youth Center during the contract peric^, 
eight were placed: four in training-related jobs and four in non-training-related jobs . 

C. Employment Characteristics of Released Trainees 

1. Employment Rate 

Sixty-four of the 69 trainees released during the contract period were employed at 
least once after release. Three others declined offers of employment assistance by me 
project's job placement staff; one man, released in mid-August 1967, was placed subse- 
quent to the cut -off date for employment data; and the status of a fifth man, who left the 
Washington area immediately after release, is unknown. 

Employment rates for released Project Challenge trainees, computed for the last 
dav of each month of the contract period, ranged from a high of 92 percent in February 
1967 to a low during the month of July of 75 percent. Unemployment among release 
trainees was highest during the summer months of 1967 due to heavy employment com- 
petition with vacationing students . 

The Project Challenge employment rate as of August 31, 1967 was 84 percent, a 
9.0 percent increase over the preceding month. The following chart lists trainee employ- 
ment rates on the last day of each month of the contract period during which trainees were 

available in the labor market ; 





— 
- 1966 - 


- 1967 - 


Oct, 


Nov, 


Dec. 


Jan, 


Feb, 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Trainees 

Available* 


3 


4 


13 


23 


24 


28 


27 


30 


37 


41 


50 


Trainees 

Employed 


3 


3 


11 


20 


22 


25 


23 


25 


33 


31 


42 


Employment 

Rate 


100% 


75% 


85% 


87% 


92% 


89% 


85% 


83% 


89% 


75% 


84% 



* Does not include one trainee whose status is unknown nor trainees who have 
been returned to incarceration , 
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2. Training-Related Employment 

Of the 64 project trainees who were employed after release, 46 (72 percent) were 
placed in training -related jobs and 18 (28 percent) in non-training-related positions. 
Despite a high incidence of job mobility among released trainees during the contract 
period, there was no significant change in the ratio of training-related to non -training 
related employment at the end of the contract period. As of August 31 , 1967, 28 (66 
percent) of the 42 employed trainees at that time were in training -related positions . 

As noted in the Job Placement section of this chapter, painters and welders en- 
countered the greatest difficulties in finding and holding training -related employment. 
Only two of the 14 painting and welding trainees who were available for employment at 
the end of August held training -related jobs . The following table presents a summary of 
the employment data on released trainees contained in the Situation Chart at the end of 
this chapter, by training area and category of employment: 





* 




** 


Status as of 8/31/67 


Training Area 


Total Men 
Placed 


Initial Placement 
TR j NTR 


Employed 
TR j NTR 


Unem- 

ployed 


Unknown 


Jail 


Automotive 


14 


8 


1 

1 

1 6 
» 


6 


1 


2 


— 


5 


Barbering 


7 


5 


1 

1 2 


4 


2 


— 


-- 


1 


Maintenance 


8 


8 


1 

1 

1 


5 


— 


1 


— 


4 


Clerical 


8 


7 


1 

1 1 


6 


— 


2 


— 


2 


Food Services 


10 


10 


1 

1 

1 


5 


2 


— 


— 


3 


Painting 


9 


4 


1 

1 5 


1 


4 


3 


— 


1 


Welding 


8 


4 


1 4 
1 


1 


5 


— 


1 


2 


All Areas 


64 


(46) (18) 

64 


(28) (14) 

42 


8 


1 


18 



'3. Salary Levels 

The average first job salary for all released trainees was $70.65 per week, but 
was generally substantially higher for men in training— related positions than for men in 
non-training-related jobs . In the case of automotive trainees on first jobs, however, the 
opposite was true. This inconsistency was due to the fact that mechanic s helper and ap~ 
prentice mechanic positions were initially lower paying than many of the building main- 
tenance jobs which some of the automotive trainees chose because of the placement dif- 
ficulties described earlier in this chapter. 

The average salary for all trainees had increased to $81 per week between the 
time of first placement and their status as of August 31 , 1967. The greatest gains were 
registered by those men who remained in training -related employment, whether or not 
they had changed jobs during the contract period. Food Services personnel in training- 
related jobs at the end of the contract period had the highest average weekly salary 
($104.24) and welders in non-training-related positions had the lowest ($63.20). 



* See table, pg. 84. Of 69 trainees released, only 64 were placed. 
** TR = Training -Related Job/NTR = Non -Training -Related Job. 
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The following chart lists the average weekly salaries on first post-release jobs and 
salaries as of August 31 , 1967 for released trainees, by vocational area and category ot 
employment: 



Training Area 


Men on 
First Job* 
TR 1 NTR 


Average Salary 
First Job 
TR 1 NTR 


Men Employed 
8/31/67 
TR 1 NTR 


Average Salary 
8/31/67 
TR 1 NTR 

■ 


Automotive 


8 


6 


r 

1 

$67.17 } 

— f- 


$74.66 


1 

1 

6 1 

1— 


1 


$90.83 1 


$70.00 


Barbering 


5 


2 


60.00 j 


58.00 


1 

4 1 


2 


78.75 1 


79.00 


Maintenance 


8 


0 


67.50 1 

i 


— 


5 1 

L_ 


0 


68.00 1 


— 


Clerical 


7 


1 


82.16 1 


50.00 


t 

6 1 


0 


90.00 j 


— 


Food Services 


10 


0 


76.86 1 

a 


— 


5 1 

1 - 


2 


104.24 1 
^ 


77.00 


Painting 


1 

4 


5 


T 

72.50 1 


65.96 


1 

1 } 

1— 


4 


80.00 j 


72.70 


Welding 


4 


4 


78.00 j 


66.50 


1 1 
1 


5 


72.00 j 


63.20 


All Areas 


(46) (18) 

64 


(72.02) (67.21) 

$70.65 


(28) 

42 


(14) 


(86.18) (70.62) 

$81.00 



4. Employment Stability 



a. Percent of Time Employed— The 64 trainees who held at least one job after re- 
lease were employed for an average of 84 percent of their time in the labor market. By 
training area, barbers were employed for the highest percentap of their time in the labor 
market (94 percent), followed by clerical trainees (94 percent), welders (86 percent), 
cooks (86 percent), building maintenance trainees (81 percent) and automotive trainees 
(79 percent) . Reflecting the seasonal character of their employment market, painters were 
employed for the least amount (62 percent) of their available time in the labor market. 



The following chart lists the average percent of time employed while in the labor 
market for released trainees and the proportion spent on training-and non-training-related 
jobs, by vocational area: 



* TR = Training -Related Job 
NTR = Non-Training Related Job 
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Pprnent of Available Time Employed^ 


Training Area 


iiclinees JCiiiit/iuy c w 

after Release 


Total 


TR Jobs 


NTR Jobs 


Automotive 


14 


79% 


51% 


28% 


Barbering 


7 


94% 


77% 


17% 


Maintenance 


8 


81% 


81% 


— — 


Clerical 


8 


94% 


90% 


4% 


Food Services 


10 


86% 


67% 


19% 


Painting 


9 


62% 


21% 


41% 


Welding 


8 


86% 


36% 


50% 


All Areas 


64 


84% 


60% 


24% 



ing table, however, the percentage of time ®P®”* inconsistency is due to the 

higher overall for men in Ira^e areas 

fact that most of the men from ^^e welding and > chapter) 

non-training-related were released dunng August 1967 (see bitue^^^^ , 

and reflect a distorted percentage of employment time spent in first ]obs ny me e 
month— the cut-off date for employment data. 

On the other hand, painters and welders whose first jobs were did 

evidenc^^l^s lowest pe« 

due primarily to the t^e Job Placement section of this chapter, 

outlying suburban areas of the District of , temporary positions with 

J^,n“nTub"-SSor?an^^^ bVlay-offs during the winter months. 

Clerical trainees irto"the%reafJ" 

SaT^^re of gSve'^^ in which most of these trainees were initially placed. 

of employment: 



■* TR = Training-Related Job 

NTR = Non-Training-Related Job 
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* 


Averaae 


Duration of First Post- 


■Release Tob 




TrainfifiS 


Placed 


Trainina Related 


Non-Trainina Related 


Training Area 


TR 


1 

1 


NTR 


Weeks 


1 

! 


% of Time 


Weeks i 
1 


% oi Time 


Automotive 


8 


"T 

1 

1 

1 

1 


6 


6.4 


1 

1 

1 

1 

4- 


70% 


1 

8.7 j 
— — 1— 


71% 


Barbering 


5 


1 

1 

1 


2 


9.2 


1 

1 

1 


72% 


5.0 I 



21% 


Maintenance 


8 


“T — 
1 
1 

1 


— 


9.8 


1 

1 

1 

-U 


85% 


1 

1 

1 


— 


Clerical 


7 


1 

1 

1 


1 


13.8 


1 

1 


87% 


1.0 1 


33% 


Food Services 


10 


1 

1 

1 


— 


13.7 


1 

1 

1 


61% 


1 

L- 


— 


Painting 


4 


1 

8 

1 


5 


3.6 


1 

1 

1 


43% 


3.2 1 

H 


87% 


Welding 


4 


— 1 — 
\ 

1 

1 


4 


4.3 


■ f 
1 
1 
1 


45% 


3.0 1 


100% 


All Areas 

— 


(46) 


64 


(18) 


9.5 


1 

1 

1 

1 


69% 


1 

5.1 i 


74% 



c. Number of Post-Release Tobs per Trainee— The 64 (of 69) ^ 

Challenge trainees who were employed at least once during ^ 

total of 120 jobs as of August 31, 1967— an average of 1.9 jobs per man. The highest 
average number of jobs per man was held by Barbering trainees (2.8); the lowest by Cle 

cal and Sales trainees (1.3). 

The relative stability of the clerical group was probably due to the fact that four of 
them, on the basis of a Civil Service rating obtained while at the Center, were placed in 
secure, well-paying clerk -typist positions with government agencies. 

On the other end of the scale, barbers usually sought second jobs to supplement 
their income from barbering until a regular clientele could be established and often 
changed their secondary (non-training-related) employment to suit changing work schedu e 

on their barbering jobs . 

The following chart lists the total number of post-release jobs held by released 
trainees and the average number of jobs per man, by vocational area: 



* TR = Training-Related Job 
NTR = Non-Training-Related Job 
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Training Area 


Trainees Employed 
after Release 


Total 
Jobs Held 


Average No • of Jobs 
per Man 


Automotive 


14 


28 


2.0 


Barbering 


7 


20 


2.8 


Maintenance 


8 


13 


1.6 


Clerical 


8 


10 


1.3 


Food Services 


10 


16 


1.6 


Painting 


9 


21 


2.3 


Welding 


8 


12 


1.5 


All Areas 


64 


120 


1.9 
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Situation Chart on Released Trainees; August 31, 1967 
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Status as of 8/31/67 


Employed 


Youth Center — parole 
violation 


Unemployed 


Employed 


Employed 


Employed 


Employed 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Employed 


Employed 


Employed 


Employed 


Employed 


Employed 


Unemployed 


1 

Employed 


Unemployed 


Situation Chart on Released Trainees: (Cont'd) 
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1— 1 


i-H 


1 

1 


I-H 


I-H 


(N 


I-H 


I-H 


I-H 


1 

1 


r-H 


I-H 


Percent 1 1 


Date of 
Release 


6/67 


6/67 


6/67 


6/67 


6/67 


6/67 


6/67 


6/67 


6/67 


6/67 


1 

6/67 


7/67 


7/67 


7/67 


7/67 


8/67 


8/67 


8/67 


of Course 
Completed 


Graduated 


Graduated 


Graduated 


Graduated 


Graduated 


Graduated 


Graduated 


Graduated 


Graduated 


Graduated 


20% ' 


Graduated 


Graduated 


Graduated 


Graduated 


Graduated 


Graduated 


Graduated 


Training Area 


Maintenance 


Food Services 


Clerical 


Welding 


Food Services 


Maintenance 

1 


Food Services 


Welding 


Clerical 


Clerical 


Automotive 


Food Services 


Automotive 


Barbering 


Maintenance 


Maintenance 


Welding 


Painting 


Age at 
Release 


22 


20 


<NI 

<NI 


20 


CO 

<NI 


<NI 

<NI 


Csl 

<NI 


24 


O 

Csl 


CO 

(N 


r-H 

(N 


23 


CO 

(N 


CS3 

(N3 


(N 

(N 


CJ 

CSI 


19 


20 


Name 


• 

O 

• 


• 

• 

Q 


n 

T.H. 


E.L. 


J.M. 


J.M. 


E.R. 


R.T. 


D.W. 


A.W. 1 


• 

CO 

• 


C.C. 


G.F. 


T.W. 


• 

M 

* 

H 


d 

Oi 

• 


R.P. 


T.F. 
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Situation Chart on Released Trainees: (Cont'd) 





E. Recommendations and Observations 



• Increased effort and attention should be directed toward involving trade 
union representation on advisory committees to institutional training 
and community-based rehabilitation programs . Such involvement v/ould 
serve to stimulate development of these programs in keeping wim union 
requirements and increase the probability of acceptance of ex-offenders 
in apprenticeship programs. 






As an alternative to rejecting applications for training because of in- 
eligibility for motor vehicle licensing , efforts should be made to struc- 
ture a post-release program of restricted driving in accordance with em- 
ployment requirements as part of the rehabilitation effort. 



• Before placement, employm.ent counselors must realistically evaluate 
each client's economic needs in relation to the adequacy of the entry 
level salary of a particular job and/or its prospects for short-range 
advancement and increased earnings . 



• Job development and placement emphasis should reflect the consider- 
able importance of client perception of status and prestige factors as- 
sociated with various employers. Such factors are frequently as im- 
portant, or more important, than salary in determining job satisfaction 
and employment stability. 



• Involvement of local industry in the planning and development of in- 
stitutional training programs leads to increased receptivity of employ- 
ers to the hiring of released trainees. 



• Post-release provision should be made for low-interest loans to pur- 
chase trade tools, equipment and licenses in trade areas which con- 
sider them prerequisites for skilled jobs . 

• Emphasis on job conditioning, particularly exposure to stimulated em- 
ployment interviewing conditions, must be made an integral part of any 
correctional vocational training program . Realism generated through 
such techniques as role playing and the periodic use of local employ- 
ers as interviewers in classroom situations tends to diminish anxiety 
and allay the apprehension associated with job interviews. 



Automotive Services *. 

• Provisions must be made for the post-release acquisition of motor ve- 
hicle licenses by graduates of this training area. Failure to do so 
renders meaningful placement almost impossible. 



• Because a barber's wages are based on a percentage of his volume of 
business and his salary increases in proportion to his ability to at- 
tract a steady clientele, entry-level earnings for apprentice barbers 
tend to be lower than those in any other trade area. Placement staff 
should maintain close contact with these men to be supportive in 
tempering early frustrations and disappointment in earning power. 



Building Maintenance; 

• Because of high employee turnover and the increasing demand for ser 
vice and maintenance personnel, this trade area has untapped po- 
tential for job engineering and development by placement officers . 
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Employers should be urged and counseled to restructure service and 
maintenance positions, with an upgrading of wages commensurate 
with the benefits which accrue from the utilization of more highly 
skilled employees . 

Clerical and Sales; 

• Emphasis should be placed on the development of employment oppor- 
tunities in government service, with training geared to Civil Service 
requirements. It has been the project's experience that private in- 
dustry is reluctant to hire male clerical personnel. 

• Involvement of representatives of local retail sales companies in the 
development of a retail sales training program is an essential step 
toward increased employment opportunities in this field. 



Fnnd Services: 

• Placement counselors should exercise caution in placing men who, 
because of personality factors, find it difficult to withstand the 
stress of work in a high-pressure production restaurant. 



Painting; 

• Increased emphasis should be placed on the opening of union ap- 
prenticeship programs to ex-offender trainees from institutional 
and community MDTA programs. 

Welding; 

• Employers should be encouraged to establish more positions for ap- 
prentice-level workers as well as to support the development of more 
advanced MDTA welding programs geared to meeting the increasing 
demand for highly skilled personnel in this field. 
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IX. FOLLOW-UP 
A. Overview 



1. Genera! 

Th© first s6V6ral months following roloas© from incarcoration ar© th© most crucial 
in d©t©rmining post-roloas© success or failure. Th© Projoct Challonge follow-up program 
was intended to provide intensive support to released trainees during this period in order 
to strengthen and reaffirm the confidence and self-assurance instilled through vocational 
training and counseling services in the institution. Efforts in this regard were geared to 
deal not only with the individual himself but with the total environment to which he re- 
turned/ i.e./ the employment market, his family, disruptive neighborhood circumstances, 
etc. Support for this orientation is stated by Lemar T . Empey in the publication. Alter ." 
natives to Incarceration: 

A successful program must act as a community change-agent and me- 
chanisms must be built by which to accomplish this ... It would be a 
tragic mistake to set up programs whose sole mission was that of provid- 
ing therapy to the inmate. He constitutes only half the problem, the other 
is structural and related to existing arrangements, economic, social or 
otherwise , which make it difficult for the offender to be reintegrated into 
the community.^ 

We were not naive enough to harbor the conviction that our effect upon all the 
subtle factors operating to affect the men negatively would have such impact as to re- 
verse their direction. However, by involvement of follow-up staff who were intimately 
involved in the neighborhoods where the men lived—in this case, VISTA volunteers— we 
hoped to neutralize, as much as possible, any adverse conditions. 

The project's involvement in follow-up began upon the trainee's entry into the in- 
stitutional program . We knew that our ultimate relationship with him would depend on our 
ability to continue meaningful contacts with him and his family after release. Directed to- 
ward this objective, during individual counseling sessions, we encouraged discussion of 
personal environmental situations which had bearing on the trainee's chances for success 
ful adjustment to post-release life. We also provided an intensified, period of pre-reloase 
conditioning in the two to four weeks before each man's release, which included job inter- 
views, group sessions with parole officers, and a home visit to reduce feelings of es 
trangement. 

Traditionally, the function of post-release parole sen/ices have been divorced from 
the institutional program, and vice versa. The result has been fragmentation of tiro re- 
habilitative effort, with the respective agencies operating in isolation of one another. 
Project Challenge attempted to bridge this gap by providing a program of follow-up as- 
sistance which was directly complementary to institutional activities. The project s 
singularly unique advantage in this respect was its involvement with the trainees both at 
the Youth Center and during the first several months after their release. The best follow- 
up results were invariably achieved in those cases where mutual understanding and trust 
bef 'een trainee and project staff members had been developed during the period of incar- 
ceration. Their intensive, non -authoritarian association with the men during confinement 
came to play a major role in our follow-up program. 

Our counselors have stated that their lack of identity with the official "system" 
was their most important credential in working with the trainees after release. With au- 
thority status, they could have demanded that the men report at regular intervals to the 



TEmpey, Lemar T., Studies in Delinquency; Alternatives to IncarceratioiL, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Welfare Administration, Office of Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Development, 1967, p. 77. 



Droieot's field office in downtown Washington, thus attempting to assure an efficient d^^^ 
oSleSion procedure .1 On the other hand, this would almost surely have inhibited spon- 
taneity an/honesty among the trainees in relating to the counselors and volunteers . Lack 
S authority however, enabled them to help the men cope with real problems which might 
not have been brought to the attention of an official supervisor (parole agent) . Admitte y, 
the abILce of an authoritative relationship allowed some men who so desired to avoid_ 
contact with the project , but most considered it an advantage to be able to discuss po 
tentlally damaging circumstances with someone they respected and who they knw had a 
nersonSl interest in them. Many of these potentially serious problems go undetected by 
wrole offlcers and are therefore not dealt with effectively . In many instances , we were 
able to help an individual see that he should relate certain situaUons to his parole officer 
whos^prima^r we assured the man, was to assist his oharoes,not, as commonly 

supposed, to revoke their parole. 

Because of the nature of their relationships with the men, VIMAs and counselors 
developed an aversion to making follow-up contacts for the sake of information alone . 

Some felt that too regular a routine would tend to spoil the relationship and that over- 
zealous or aggressive casework might be interpreted by the men as an unwarranted in- 
trusion into their personal lives. In practice, they discovered that efforts to contact the 
men were only rarely considered an imposition by the latter. Although a few men were m- 
mally confused as to the project's community role, preferring to stay to themselves, they 
soon understood that our actions were an expression of interest in them as individuals. 

2. Family Orientation 

As it was often difficult to remain in close contact with trainees once they were 
released the project's effectiveness in follow-up was greatly enhanced in those in- 
stances where tlie counselor was able to acquaint himself with a man s immediate family 
frier to ^rpIrolL During individual counseling sessions, the counselor was often re- 
quested to assist the inmate's parents, wife or children or to * 

aardina matters of importance to him. The counselor s willingness to aid the man in this 
meaningful way helped to cement his relationship with the trainee and simultaneously af- 
forded him an opportunity to share with the man's family a sincere concern for his rehab 

itation . 

Our major purpose was to clarify for the families just what procedure s^and circum- 
stances affected the trainees upon release, from an explanation of the . 

Act to the desired effects of Project Challenge training as regards successful emplo^eiit 
a?d overaU adjustment in the community. It became evident that th^vast rnajom^^^ the 
relatives had no idea about what was happening to the young men at the Youth Center. 

Although the project's personal, rather than official, interest 
future was an entirely new experience for most of the families , we found that in t e 
majority of cases they were very interested, responsive and appreciative of our efforts. 

Early in the project, staff changes and a preoccupation with structured programs at 
the institution relegated this activity to secondary importance . Cur experience in several 
early cases, however, indicated that such activities were imperative to any 
oroaram of follow-up, and activities in this area were given emphasis during 
Ld^third cycles . We found this to be an especially fruitful area for involvement of VISTA 
volunteers T This supportive area continued to receive constant attention dunng the life- 
time of the program . 



1 The project's trainee follow-up form is reproduced in Appendix E, 
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3. Employer Relations 

The project's experience in follow-up confirmed the premise that the degree to 
which the community is aware of reform philosophy is directly related to the extent to 
which an individual will experience success in post-release adjustment. 

One of the most valuable techniques for insuring at least the employment success 
of trainees was the project's continuous relationship with employers. In many instances, 
employers were found to have misconceptions and "adjustment" problems related to fteir 
having hired an "ex-inmate . " The fact that a counselor or VISTA ^ olunteer was readily 
available and could often clarify misunderstandings which may otherwise have had nega- 
tive results was often effective in dealing with such circumstances . Most employers ap- 
preciated having a staff member to whom they could turn for advice and discussion of a 
worker's performance. In turn, the project found employer feedback invaluable to main- 
taining the pertinency of trade training and determining areas for counseling emphasis. 

In several cases, staff members were instrumental in salvaging individual posi- 
tions, and, in so doing, engendered in the employers a confidence in the project s desire 
to follow through with its responsibilities. As a result, we were often sble to rely on 
these employers for future placements, regardless of the outcome of an initial placement. 

4. Cooperation with the United Stotes Porole Office 

More than 90 percent of the released Project Challenge trainees were supervised 
by the United States District Court probation staff. The chief probation officer was at 
first dubious about the project's role in assistance to the men after release. Ostensibly, 
the probation staff performed the same supportive activities for all their caseload as were 
outlined as a part of NCCY's systematic follow-up service for released project trainees. 

In practice, we found the line staff eager to have our follow-up services available as a 
complementary new source. The individual officers apparently recognized their limitations 
in dealing with large caseloads and routine administrative work, and project staff enjoyed 
a very good working relationship with the parole staff, to their and the trainees mutual 

benefit. 

The project staff did not usurp supervision but was often able to maintain close 
contact with the men, due largely to the unique non— authoritarian role of its staff. Sev 
eral probation officers learned to depend upon the staff for effective job placement of men 
not connected with our program but for whom they felt we offered a valuable service . They 
were also requested by the supervising probation officer to make comments and recommen- 
dations on a probation office plan to devise pre-parole orientation programs for federal of- 
fenders. The project's staff of novice counselors and VISTA volunteers was always im- 
pressed with the fact that probation officers were in many instances unaware of the actual 
status of their cases, revealing an obvious need for reduced caseloads in order to provide 
more meaningful supervision. 

5. Systematic Versus "Free-Time” Approach 

Efficient community work does not lend itself to the development of routine or sys- 
tematized contact. Our experience revealed the men to be relatively inaccessible both 
during regular working hours and in the evenings at home . A great deal of time was spent 
trying to see men outside of their employment hours, with very little reward. Also, the 
men stayed at their homes very little in the evenings and on weekends and when a staff 
member did find someone home, he was generally on the run to go out again. Very little 
could be accomplished under such circumstances . The counselors found that it was more 
expedient to see one or two men an evening, specifically between the hours of 6:00 and 
8:00 p.m. on weekdays. 

1 The employee evaluation form and letter of transmittal to all employers of project 
trainees are reproduced in Appendix K. 
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&TiEiSi7;. »•“" ?;■“=”■«. M "»» «t,.~o»?.d „.»«. with ,<d....a 
trainees by virtue of their residence in the men s neignborhoods . 

In addition, we tried to develop small group sessions in our downtown office . It 
was interesting to note Ibat 

isrit d“5.s»“w » 1..." " .~< ^ 

and housing situations . 

Individual visits to our office ordinarily were motivated by a desire for jobs . How- 
ever, m?ny stopped in to simply chat for a few minutes with a particular 

Staff member or simply to say hello . 

aftor T/arvina neilods of time, depending on the individual case and degree of 
relatively stable . 

One Qtnmblina block we had not foreseen with regard to follow-up of trainees con- 

=~sa;~s«s 

ism is dealt with in greater depth in the following seoUon of this chapter. 

B. Follow-up Profile of Released Trainees 
1. General 

The project's exp^ 

SfSSfntTf rcraf^LS^of^i^torto 7' 

between graduation from training and release from the institution. 

It would be premature, at the time of this writing, to infer broad ^e’^s^^H^atio^ 



2. Success Versus Non-Success 



The criteria used in this report to determine the relative success or non-success of 
releaseftral^nees upon those established by Daniel 

Sdivism. Success includes those cases in which there was: (1) no further 

arrest but no conviction; or (3) a misdemeanor conviction of less than 30 days. 

Non-success includes: (1) a new felony conviction; 

meanor conviction of 30 days or more; or (4) return to the Youth Center for lacJc oi ac] 
ment to the Pre-Released Guidance Center. 

« Success Rate— The project's overall success rate as of August 31 , 1967 was 74 
*Firrhtppn of the 69 released trainees at that time were categorized as non-suc- 
^®'°fnV„nHpfJhrcrite^^^ nine (including six men indicted but not yet 

ronvicted) were incarcerated for a new felony offense; two had received misdemeanent 
sentences of 30 days or more; four were returned to incarceration for 

lationsTand thre were returned to the Youth Center because of poor adjustment at the Pre- 
Release Guidance Center. 



The following chart lists successful and non-successful releasees by training area, 



as of August 31 , 1967: 



Training Area 


Total Released 


Successful* 


Non-Successful 


Automotive Services 


14 


9 


5 


Barbering 


7 


6 


1 


Clerical and Sales 


10 


8 


2 


Building Maintenance 


10 


6 


4 


Food Services 


10 


7 


3 


Painting 


9 


8 


1 


Welding 


9 


7 


2 


Totals 


69 


51 


18 



b M hv Months after Release — Those Project Challenge trainees 

who were' considered non-successful experienced their fflffloulties hearty 

rhorinH nf timp after release — all but one man within the first six months . Near y 
Wo-thMs of thrnon^ cases occurred between the third and sixth months ^ 

the individual's release and were highest in incidence among trainees who had spent the r 

first two or three months at the Pre-Release Guidance Center. more 

support the contention made in the chapter on counseling that men generally require^^ 
intensive follow-up services immediately following their term of residence at ^ 
ho*use , as there are secondary adjustment problems attendant on leaving a facility 
the released offender has been afforded only limited freedom . 





1 Daniel Gl^er, The Effectiveness o f a Prison and Parole System # New York: 

Bobbs-MemlU 196^. Washington metropolitan after release and 

for whom staff Inquiries of federal and local police jurisdictions elicited no evidence of 
post-release police contact. 
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The following tabulation lists the number and percentage of non-successful train- 
ees by months after releases 



Time After Release 
Months 


Incidence of Non' 


-Success 


Number 


1 

1 

\ 


Percent 


0-2 


6 


1 

1 

1 

1 


34% 


3-5 


11 


1 

1 

1 

1 


61% 


6 - 


1 


1 

1 

1 


5% 


Total 


18 


1 

1 

1 


100% 



c. Successful and Non-Successful b v Completion of Training.— Fifty-five (80%) of 
the 69 trainees released during the contract period had completed their ® 

lease* 40 of the 51 successful cases and 15 of the non-successful case^ . From the in 
formation available on August 31, 1967, there appeared to be no 

Dletion of training and successful adjustment to community life. The following chart lists 
Lccessful and non-successful trainees by training status at the time of their release from 

the Youth Centen 



Training Status at Time of Release 


Successes 
No. 1 % 


Non-Successes 
No . 1 % 


Completed Training (Graduated) 
Released Prior to Completion 


40 i 78 
11 j 22 


15 ! 83 

3 i 17 

1 


TOTALS 


51 1 100% 

1 


18 1 100% 

1 



d. Snrness and Non-Success bv Employment Characteri s t ic§.--Employment data is 

available on 68 of the 69 released Project Challenge trainees; 50 of 

considered successful and the 18 men considered , f? of tK 18 iS^n- 

above 50 successful trainees held at least one post-release job and 17 of the 18 non 

successful trainees held one or more jobs after release. 

Looking further into employment characteristics, ^o>^"Successful trainees ^ em- 
ployed for an average of only 71 percent of their time in the labor market after ^^^se, as 
compared to an average of 87 percent for the successful trainees, in addition, two thirds 
(12) of the 18 non-successful trainees were unemployed at the time 

ation, while unemployment among successful cases was never higher thari 25 percent dur 

ing the contract period and was only 16 percent at the time of motiva- 

two comparisons seem to indicate that non-successful trainees lacked sufficient motive 

tion to remain employed. 

Primarily for the above reason, but also due in part to the relatively shorter period 
of time they spent in the employment market, norie of the non-successful trainees e 
more than two jobs before re -incarceration. Their average number of jobs per man [l,b) 
was thus very close to the average for successful trainees (2.0), some of whom 
or more post-release jobs and were in the employment market for more than six months y 

the end of the contract period. 



1 No employment data is available on one man who left the metropolitan area after 
release and who is not under parole supervision. 
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No general inferences can be made from data available on the respective amounts 
of employment time spent in training -related jobs by successful and non*^^ successful train- 
ees. The overall average percent of time in training-related employment was approximately 
the same for both categories of trainees (successesj 70 percent; non-success; 73 per 
cent) and no significant pattern of differences on this characteristic could be discerned 
by comparing successful and non-successful trainees by vocational area. 

There was also little difference in the overall averages for percent of employment 
time spent in first jobs between success and non-success cases — 56 percent or 9.5 weeks 
for the former and 49 percent or 7.1 weeks for the latter — nor was there a significant pat- 
tern of differences when comparing them by vocational area. 

Comparison uf two other first-job characteristics may indicate that certain factors 
of post-release placement do not have the bearing on success or non-success that one 
would normally assume. Considering one of these characteristics, more non-successful 
trainees (76 percent) were placed in training-related jobs upon release from the Youth 
Center than successful trainees (70 percent). In addition, although weekly salaries on 
first jobs were generally higher for successes than for non-successes, the two non-suc- 
cessful welders averaged higher first-job salaries than successful trainees from any of 
the vocational areas . 

Admittedly, the above data is based on a very small number of the project’s 181 
trainees and conclusive evaluation must wait until many more trainees have been re- 
leased and a longer period of time has elapsed. Inherent restrictions on the time and 
funds available to short -temri demonstration programs do not allow for the accurate and 
long-term research and follow-up needed to obtain conclusive evaluative data. 

The following table presents selected comparative employment data for successful 
and non-successful trainees, by training area: 
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C. Recommendations and Observations 

• Coordinated institutional and parole office activities are needed to pro- 
vide for efficient transition of individuals from institutional life to em- 
ployment and all other community activities. The failure of these res- 
pective agencies to provide a well-integrated treatment plan to assist 
the released offender in facing his immediate post-release problems 
has resulted in the re -incarceration of many men who, initially at 
least, were determined to succeed in the community. 

• As important as preparation of the individual for re-entry into the com- 
munity is the preparation of his immediate family for his return • In 
this regard, indigenous neighborhood workers and VISTAs are extremely 
valuable since their approach is not representative of the "system's" 
authoritarian concerns. An ability to communicate as an active resi- 
dent of the neighborhood has the advantage of opening many doors 
which otherwise would be closed to an "agency" representative. 

• An intensified pre-parole period, even when halfway house facilities 
are available, has merit. This program should include furloughs for 
employment interviews and home visits, and counseling sessions 
with parole officers, employment agency personnel and successful 
parolees . 

• Some of the more mature, stable releasees could very well be util- 
ized in follow-up programs, perhaps on a part-time, salaried basis, 
as they can easily maintain knowledge of the whereabouts and status 
of many who otherwise would be "unknown" to the parole authority. 

• Flexibility is the byword in reaching released offenders in their own 
neighborhoods. This, also, suggests the use of indigenous person- 
nel in follow-up programs. Social service agencies whose staffs are 
generally restricted to an 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. work day lack suf- 
ficient flexibility for intensive follow-up services . 

• Staff members responsible for follow-up of released offenders should 
maintain continuous contact with every employer with whom trainees 
have been placed. This employer follow-up can be instrumental in 
salvaging the positions of individual trainees who are having dif- 
ficulties and increases the receptivity of the employer to future 
placements . 

• A great deal of effort should be directed toward helping the men 
clearly understand the expectations , demands and loyalty inherent 
in the concept of employee responsibility. Lack of identification 
with or intenialization of this ethic leads to more misunderstanding 
and employment difficulties among released trainees than any other 
single factor. Work release or a day-by-day work furlough arrange- 
ment prior to release would seem to have more impact in this area 
than counseling the men on the job after release. 
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X. REMEDIAL EDUCATION COMPONENT: A Consultant’s Report 
A. Letter of TronsmittoM 



THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D.C, 20006 



Education Research Project 
729 15th Street, Northwest 
Washington, DcC, 

July 5, 1967 



Mr. Leon Leiberg, Project Director 
NCCY Project CHALLENGE 
527 Sixth Street, N.W, 
Washington, D.C, 20004 



Dear Mr. Leiberg: 

It has been a real pleasure working with you and your group , 

The attached results of our re-test at the Youth Center are most gratifying. The 
amount gained by your group is approximately what our public school groups gained 

full year. 

You may well take pride that your group showed such large gains 
period of training with individuals who had past records of poor school motivation and 

performance , 

Our experimental groups had 30 hours of training during a full school year and our 
ninth and tenth grade groups had GO hours of such training. Your boys gained as much as 
SfSubUc school stude^^^^^ only 15 hours of Instruction. We strongly recommend 

that the results of your demonstration be considered as IndlcaUng that the materia 
should have widespread use with programs tor Individuals such as the ones *at you 
Slned. This might do much to Increase their ability to be trained for good Jobs after they 

have been released. 

Your demonstration also Indicated that materials such as 
adequately by individuals without academic training in the field of education . The sub 
professional Ld volunteer Instructors on your Project Challenge staff to be ^ 

least as effective as public school Instructors In teaching our experimental materials . 

Best wishes to vou and your program , and let us know If we can be of value to you 
again. We will send you a copy of the report of our national tryout which is going to pres 

in a few days . 

Yours truly, 

(Sgd.) 

John T , Dailey 
Director, Education Research 
Project 

JTD:klb 

Enclosures 



1 Original letter appears in Appendix H , 
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B. Consultant’s Report 

RESULTS OF THE USE OF EXPERIMENTAL MATERIALS BY PROJECT CHALLENGE 

Mr, Raymond Fernandez 
Consultant 

Education Research Project 
George Washington University 

1. Objective 

An experimental vocational education curriculum developed by the Education Re- 
search Project of the George Washington University was made part of the total Project 
Challenge pit^gram for youths at the Lorton Youth Center. This material was used to sup- 
plement the project's job training materials in order to broaden the scope of the course of- 
ferings and improve the skills of the trainees in the areas of abstract reasoning, mechan- 
ical reasoning, visualization in two and three dimensions, and lucchanical information. 

2. Responsibilities 

The Education Research Project supplied the materials and furnished consultants. 
The actual teaching was performed by Project Challenge instructors at the You^ Center 
and by VISTA volunteers assigned to the National Committee for Children and Youth pro- 
gram in weekly, two-hour sessions. 

3. Materials 

The vocational education curriculum supplied by the Education Research Project 
was made up of three parts: 

a. Reading books of high interest material and low reading level. These readers 
were distributed to all participating trainees. The following is a list and a brief descrip- 
tion of each . 

( 1 ) Occupations for You - Part I. This was the most popular of the 
readers. Occupations for You contains a brief description of occupations 
ranging from gas station attendants and truck drivers to the skilled worker 
trades, with job prerequisites for each position. Current salary ranges, 
often omitted from books of this kin.^ were also included and added to the 
motivational value of the publication . 

(2) Tools and Basic Machines. This highly useful book describes the 
uses and varieties of basic tools . It also shows, by text and illustration, 
the use and basic operations and applications of more complex machines . 

(3) Transportation Long Ago . An interesting book because of its au- 
thentic pictures, Transportation Long Aqo_ illustrates the various types of 
transportation used during the last one hundred years. 

(4) Transportation Today and Tomorrevv^ . This book not only illus- 
trates the present and future modes of transportation, but also describes 
the application of some of the basic power sources , such as steam , gas , 
solid fuel, and atomic power, to transportation vehicles. 

b. Laboratory Kits . This equipment is designed to introduce and foster the under- 
standing of the following basic machines; 

(1) The Lever 

(2) The Inclined Plane 

(3) The Pulley 
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(4) The Wheel and Axle 

(5) Gears and Belts 

Laboratory equipment kits also supplied materials dealing with basic electricity as 
an additional teaching tool. 

c. The Vocational Education Exercise Booklets . There are four of these booklets. 
Each successive booklet was designed to incorporate the knowledge gained from the pre- 
vious book and to introduce more sophisticated related work . The following is a list of 
the areas covered by the booklets: 

(1) Abstract Reasoning 

(2) Mechanical Reasoning 

(3) Visualization in Two Dimensions 

(4) Visualization in Three Dimensions 

(5) Technical Comprehension 
(familiarization of technical terms) 

(6) Mechanical Information 
(introduction to machines) 

4. Tests 

Two types of tests were administered to the trainees . 

a. The Dailev Language Facility Test was given to measure the language ability of 
a representative sample population at the Youth Center. 

The Dailey Language Facility Test (DLFT) does not score grammar usage or syntax, 
but rather freedom of speech and perceptiveness • The test consists of a series of three 
pictures: a drawing, a photograph, and a photograph of a famous art work. Pictures are 
shown to the trainees one at a time, and the examiner asks, "Can you tell me a story 
about this picture?". Scoring is based on a scale ranging from zero (no response) to nine 
(a complete story) . 

Performance on this test was compared to scores achieved by other populations in 
an attempt to scale the differences and/or similarities of achievements . 

b. The major test given to the trainees measured the effectiveness of the use of 
the vocational curriculum. This test was administered twice, on a pre-test and post-test 
basis, and divided into two sections: 

(1) Subjects covered by the curriculum 

(2) Subjects not covered by the curriculum 

This type of testing indicated the effect of the curriculum in the subject areas 
taught and any "across the board" gains achieved as a by-product of the specialized in- 
struction . 

5. Impletnentation 

The curriculum materials were at first presented to the trainees in a classroom situ- 
ation. It soon became apparent, however, that the trainees were reluctant to accept the 
material as a necessary part of their training. They did not see a clear connection be- 
tween their training for a specific trade and the apparently unrelated scope of the voca- 
tional education curriculum. The Project Challenge staff then decided to use the curricu- 
lum in the shop classes. The use of the material in a shop setting had very positive ef- 
fects for two reasons: 

a. The typical classroom situation, traditionally shunned by this population, was 
now altered to specific group learning; and 
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b. The teacher could now offer the group specific examples of the possible and 
real application of the various parts of the curriculum to the trade being taught. 

Another major problem in implementing the curriculum was the instructors' lack of 
familiarity with some parts of the material. This problem was solved by 
teaching techniques in which each instructor specialized in one or more areas , dependirig 
on his familiarity with the subjects or the time he was able to devote to studying specific 

material in depth . 

6. Results 

a. Vocational Education Curriculum Test — The vocational education curriculum 
was used by eight school systems across the country during the school years of 1965-1966. 
The eighth , ninth and tenth grades of these schools used the same curriculum and were 
given the same tests as were administered to the trainees at the Lorton Youth Center. 

Table I of this report is a comparison of the achievements of the students of the 
eight school systems to the Youth Center trainees . Although both groups were to 

the same training material and the same tests , it is important to point out that the train- 
ees at the Youth Center received only 15 hours of instruction as compared to a complete 
school year for each of the school systems (equivalent to at least 30 hours of instruction) . 

The first four columns in Table I is the raw-score gain between pre- and post-tests 
for each of the groups tested. The fifth column, headed "Project Talent Yearly Gain, is 
the raw-score average difference between each of four grades (9th - 12th) tested in the 
Project Talent survey. It can, therefore, be stated that a raw-score gam between a pre- 
and post-test made by the Youth Center trainees, equal to or greater than the average dif- 
ference between the Project Talent test scores, is correspondingly equivalent to a gross 
rate of one or more years . 

The last four columns of Table I is the number of years' growth achieved by each of 
the groups tested. 

As an example of how to read Table I, look at the abstract reasoning tests (one of 
the five areas covered by curriculum) . The difference in raw-score gain ™^e by tenft 
grade youths is 1 .000. The difference in raw-score gain made t>y ttie Youth Center train 
ees is 1 .554. By dividing each of these figures by the average difference in scores made 
by the Project Talent population (0 .470) , the number of years' growth for the tenth grade 
boys is 2.128 years, and for Youth Center trainees , 3.306 years. 

Table I clearly shows that both the schools and the Youth Center trainees using the 
curriculum have made substantial growth gains in those areas covered by the curriculum . 
The fact that some of the schools made greater gains than did the Youth Center groups in 
areas not covered by the curriculum is attributed to the effect of courses offered within 
the schools and not offered as part of the Youth Center program . 

THE LORTON GROUP GAINED FROM 1 .5 YEARS IN MECHANIC'S INFORMATION TO 
3 6 YEA^ IN THE HEAVY GAINS WERE IN THESE ™ 

AND IN NON-VERBAL ABSTRACT REASONING (3.3 YEARS), MECHANICAL RE^ONING (1 .9 
YEARS) AND THREE -DIMENSION VISUALIZATION (1.5 YEARS) . IN FACT, THE TRAiNEES 
SHOW A RAW-SCORE GAIN IN EVERY AREA NESTED. THEY ^N m^ (MNS IN TTOSE 
AREAS NOT COVERED BY THE CURRICULUM MATERIALS. THIS TOTAL SUCCESS IS .. 

™Y GOOD IN^^^ MOTIVATION, LEARNING OF TEST-TAKING TECHNIQUES, AND 

OF GENUINE EFFORT . 

Table II lists the pre- and post-test mean raw-scores and percentile gains of the 
Lorton trainees in each area tested. 

b. Daily Language Facility Test— The scores made by the trainees on the DLFT 
(which measures language facility independent of vocabulary or formal language structure) 
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show that 52 percent of the 58 trainees tested scored in the high-average zone, 40 per 
cent in the "low -average zone," and eight percent in the slow ^ 

of the trainees scored in the "accelerated development zone. As a group, the ttainees 
scores averaged 21 , which is the average score for the adult population on the 
From these scores it can be assumed that the language ability of the group cannot be con- 
sidered as a variable if the group is to be measured against the general population. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES INDICATES THAT RELATIVELY FEW OF THE GROUP 
ARE NOT FORIvl'ALLY MATURE IN THEIR USE OF THEIR OWN LANGUAGE OR DIALECT. THIS 
INDICATES A VERY CONSIDERABLE POTENTIAL FOR EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN THIS 

GROUP. 
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Pre- and Post-Test Scores and Percentile Gain: Lorton Youth Center Group (N-56)l 
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XI. VISTA UTILIZATION 



A. Activities 

The seven VISTA volunteers assigned to Project Challenge were engaged in a wide 
variety of activities both in the institution and in the community during the contract 
periods academic tutoring, discussion groups , sociodrama, individual counseling, driver 
education, Negro history readings and lectures, drama, art classes, music appreciation 
groups, job development and placement, family liaison, and various neighborhood action 
programs, to name a few. This list illustrates their attempts to reach the inrnates in a 
variety of ways , often using new and unorthodox technigues and both the individual and 
group approaches . 

Tutoring, offered in mathematics and reading, was perhaps the most rewarding and 
long-lasting of the activities developed by the volunteers and, unlike some of their other 
programs, was not hampered by lack of logistical support. It also filled an important 
void in the Youth Center education program. Project Challenge vocational courses re- 
quired at least six hours a day of the trainee's time, preventing him from attending the in- 
stitution's regular classes, and non-trainees who required individual attention found the 
institutional academic program inadequate. Most of the tutoring was done on a small 
group basis in which the individual received more attention than would be possible in a 
classroom setting but had the added excitement of group feedback and interaction. 

The VISTAs also took into consideration the large percentage of Negro inmates at 
the Center and initiated classes in Negro history, art and literature, enlising the cooper- 
ation of a community organization, the Frederick Douglass Institute's Museum of African 
Art, for a special lecture and art exhibit. Throughout their tenure with the project, the 
VISTAs pressed for the implementation of an on-going Negro culture program by the Youth 
Center which could be built on the foundation they laid with the programs described above. 
Such a program, they felt, could be an extremely valuable rehabilitative tool for mitigating 
the social alienation and cultural and educational deficiencies of the inmate population at 
the Center. 

The VISTAs found that they were most successful with their programs and exerted 
the most influence on trainees by involving themselves with the men in the dormitories , 
on the basketball courts, in the dining hall, during the evenings and on week ends--rather 
than just trying to involve the men in planned activities . Over the span of the contract 
period, volunteer activities evolved from the more iormally organized class activities to- 
ward informal personal or small-group contacts with the inmates . The VISTAs felt that an 
activity in itself, while providing a learning situation, was not as important as the fact 
that it brought the men into a close relationship with the volunteers . The value of these 
relationships was recognized by the institution's classification and parole officers who 
often called upon the volunteers for their opinions of an individual inmate's progress when 
considering his parole possibilities. The institutional case workers would also frequently 
request the counseling supervisor to assign a VISTA to work with a particular inmate to 
help alleviate a family-centered problem . In these and other ways , the volunteers pro- 
vided valuable assiftance both to the inmates and to the "treatment system of the Youth 
Center. These ancillary functions, which do not appear on the VISTA activity schedule 
(Appendix G) , underscore the total involvement of the volunteers in the lives and progress 
of the trainees . 

The two female volunteers included in the project's VISTA contingent were, for the 
first several months of their involvement, participating in both the VISTA institutional and 
community programs* Howcvor/ for roasons discussod in soction D(2) of this cnaptor/ 
their institutional activities were curtailed to allow their more efficacious involvement on 
a full-time basis in job development and placement, family liaison and other community 

work . 
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B, Supervision of Volunteers 

The VISTA contingent assigned to Project Challenge recewed ^ one-week onenta- 
tion (see Appendix G) and was placed under the supervision of the project s counseling su 
pe^isor who was also responsible for the group's in-service training. While it was 
valuable for each volunteer to have access to all members of the project staff, it proved 
imperative that there be one person to whom they were responsible for coordination of ac- 
ti\dUes and for liaison with other facets of the project and with the institutional adminis- 
tration . 

Some oi the volunteers required a good deal of supervision, while others operated 
fairlv Independently with minimum direction from the supervisor. In the former category 
were sevIrTl voS who were so over-zealous as to be dysfunctional, trying to cover 
too mInrarearTconoern simultaneously. All of the VISTAs needed assistance tn main- 
taining a theoretical frame of reference for working with an offender population and in oo 
ordinating their activities with the project's counseling staff. 

A chronic supervision-related problem throughout the project was the volunteers' 
presence in the Youth Center after 4:00 p.m . , the end of the work day for institutional ad- 
ministrative staff. For the first three months of VISTA involvement, their supervisor re 
mained a^ the Center three evenings per week and on alternate weekends to expedite the 
smooth opemtiororthfv^ iLtitutional activities and reduce Ijie disruptive ef- 

fects of overt resistance to the volunteers by old-line correctional staff. In 
ctanrps the resistance was so great as to impede the proper and e.fficient establishment 
and operation of VISTA activities . Such incidents as refusal to allow ™l“t®ers access 
to classrooms in the evenings and refusal to announce a scheduled VISTA activity to toe 

inmate population over the Center's public address w®/® toa^tow had 

tance to accent these young people on a staff level, regardless of the fact that they 

the sanction of the Youth Center superintendent. This 

for in-service training programs for correctional officers to overcome their resistance to 
new rehabilitative efforts in institutional correctional programs. 

When a pattern of activities had been established and the supervisor felt 
rectional staff resistance had been affected to the degree that could realistically be - 
Scter the VISTAs were allowed to operate independently during evening and weekend work 
at the Center. Supervision of their institutional activities was still maintained through re- 
quired ^?^ymeetingrof volunteers with the counseling supervisor to review a®“ 
nhiectives and problems. Nevertheless, institutional line staff (as opposed to administra 
?We peraonnel) we^ vociferous in their objections to the volunteers operating 

with autonomy within toe institution . It was the feeling of the project to 

tonomy, subject, of course, to security considerations , was the pnmary factor in the in 
mates' receptivity to VISTA activities and rehabilitative influences. 

C. VISTA Impact 

While it is too early to discern tangible results of 12 months of volunteer involve- 
ment at the 4uth Center , certainly one of the most important VISTA contributions was the 
development of an atmosphere in which modification of attitudes and behavioi was pos 

sible . 

Relatively alienated from the mainstream of community life , the incarcerated YO^ng 
men at the Center came to realize that there were people who 

human beings . VISTA volunteers were a visible personification of the spirit of brotherhood 
and through thei^p^ investment divorced themselves from those who simply paid lip 

S^Se the most skeptical of the inmate population were eventually 

imSessed by the self-sacrifice of the volunteers , who placed a sense of values and jus- 
tice before their own comfort. The general precept that everyone has some sort of racket 
and is motivated by selfish interests was slowly but surely overcome by the volunteers, 
who remained consLtent in their concern and support depite the overwhelming demands of 
the inmates and negative pressures from the institutional staff. 
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It is doubtful that the impact of these few VISTAs was such that it renewed the in- 
mates' belief in the goodness and mercy of mankind, for there were fcir too many examples 
to the contrary in their daily institutional life. Perhaps, though, a few were convinced 
over the year that their futures we I'vOt totally devoid of success, tnereby increasing to 
some degree their own motivation to at least try again. 

The success which the individual volunteers achieved was due in part to their 
broaching the barrier of social distance . That the volunteers could develop an effective 
rapport with the men was a manifestation of their willingness to meet them on common 
ground, to have no pretenses about differences in social status based on criteria such as 
education or economic background. While the VISTAS were considered unprofessional--and 
thus ineffectual — by the institutional staff, the enthusiasm they engendered in the inmate 
body lent credence to the positive effects that could be wrought by sincere individuals re- 
lating to others on the basis of a single common denominator — one human being to another. 

The vista's impact was not limited to the institutional environment. Their work in 
local neighborhoods and throughout the city stimulated unprecedented community interest 
in the affairs of imprisoned youthful offenders • This was manifested in the many offers 
from community social and service groups to initiate institution-based programs for the men 

at Lorton. 

There were times when VISTA volunteers became discouraged about their real and/or 
lasting impact on the institution and particularly on the individual inmates. Despite spe- 
cific disappointments, however, there is no doubt that the utilization of VISTA volunteers 
with Project Challenge benefitted the men, the institution, the community, and the volun- 
teers themselves. Perhaps most significant, the National Committee for Children and 
Youth's VISTA experiment proved conclusively that service volunteers have an important 
and meaningful role to play in the field of correctional rehabilitation . 

The use of service volunteers is of inestimable value in the reorientation of in- 
dividuals to social responsibility and in effecting the reduction of community conditions 
which might impede or ultimately cause the disintegration of the progress achieved 
through formal rehabilitative treatment. 

Recognition of volunteers' potential as effective change agents in the field of cor- 
rections is expressed in the recent report of the President's National Crime Commission; 

Administrators and business staff likewise have been brought into the 
role of counselors and assigned rehabilitative functions in some programs. 

This collaborative style of management is more readily achieved if the in- 
stitution staff is augmented by persons from the free community with whom 
inmates can identify. This involves recruiting outsiders who can help the 
inmate to develop motivation for needed vocational, avocational, and 
other self-improvement goals . Volunteers and subprofessional aides can 
be as useful in institutions as in community -based corrections.! 

D. Observations of VISTA Volunteers 

The following observations on VISTA training and deployment are only a fraction of 
the notes and reports written by the volunteers during the project. While the opinions ex- 
pressed are not necessarily those of the National Committee for Children and Youth, we 
feel that they are of sufficient interest to be included in this final report. They reflect the 
conscientiousness and enthusiasm exhibited by the volunteers during their tenure with 
Project Challenge. 



1 The Chailenae of Crime in a Free Society; A Report by the President's Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., February 1967, p. 173. 
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1. VISTA Pre-Assignment Training 

Before a VISTA is assigned to a project, he must complete six weeks of training de- 
signed to prepare him for his preferred field of work (urban, 

mental health) , This training is provided by agencies independent of VISTA/Washingto 
operating on one-year renewable contracts • 

The five male VISTA' s assigned to Project Challenge were trained at the Wei-Met 
Training Center in New York CityJ Training focused on familiarizing the volunteers with 
the programs of the urban poor, acquainting them with social agencies 
beaucratic structures, and helping them to develop a meaningful 

lems Volunteers were housed with families living in the tenements of the southeast sec 
tion of Bronx, New York. This was of tremendous benefit to the 

to develop empathy as well as to understand some of the basic problems of the urban poor. 
Field work during the training period was essentially oriented toward community organi a 
tion and was carried on five days per week • 

Volunteers were divided into four groups to provide for close supe^ision and to 
enhance total participation in group discussion. Each group was 

ing several tenements. While the volunteers were pnmanly concerned getting the 
tenants of a building together to demand repairs or redress of infractions of the New York 
housing code (in New York City rent strikes are legal and thus even the threat of a rent 
strike will often force the landlord to fulfill at least his minimum legal responsibilitie ) , 
they were also encouraged to aid individual families in straightening out their personal 
difficulties (health, welfare, etc.). The volunteers, ideally, would act as catalysts, 
bringing the tenants together after informing them of their rights and options but not dic- 
tating their actions . They would encourage the people to set up a tenant organizatio 
with either permanent leaders and/or rotating responsibilities. 

The VISTA training supervisors would generally meet with their groups several times 
a week to discuss the progress of community organization and general P?°^^ 

and the volunteer's role in helping them. Once a week the volunteers would visit a social 
organization (HARYOUACT, Exodus House, drug addiction clinic, neighborhood centers, 
eteX whfch Sey would discuss later. Similarly, once a week all fte trainees would meet 
to be addressed by a specialist (recreation, welfare, education, budget, emplo^ent) , 
after « there lonld be a discussion of the topic covered. The final week of training 
was spent at a camp in up-state New York . During this time they had intensified group 
(discussions (volunteer responsibility, intra-?^gency power structures, ideals and 9 oalS/ 

Sid spent one day visiting Day Top Lodge— a residential approach to the treatment of drug 

addiction . 

While most urban VISTAs are assigned to community organization projects, there 
are in more specialized fields . When and if VISTA/Washin^on 

develops to the point where it is aware of placement assignments prior to training, it 
should^definitely offer pre-assignment training which is relevant to the specific needs of 
ae recipient piojects. The projects which are most obviously rUssimi ar to oommunity 
organization are those dealing with legal offenders (coirectional , bau b^ 

nmiects) These types of projects require specialized knowledge and skills which cannot 
g"Sd Sh -mmunrty organization training. They call ® “edge and 
ness of legal procedures, but even more important, they require the ability to be a teacher 
and/or therapist with individuals as well as with groups . The need for such specific abil^ 
itieis necessitcites specialized training, which should at least supplement, if not replace, 
the present pre-assignment emphasis on community organization. 



1 The two women volunteers assigned to the project were trained at the Maryland 

University School for Social Work, Baltimore, Maryland. Their training was also onented 
toward community organization. 
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Training for these projects should focus on community resources for financial as- 
sistance, health assistance, education, vocational training and job placement. Most im- 
portant, since the target population of these projects is one which has been unable to 
function responsibly under the pressures of urban poverty, training should also focus on 
instilling awareness of the psychological problems common to those reared in urban slums 
and on therapeutic and educational means of overcoming these problems. Specifically , 
VISTAs receiving pre -assignment training for legal offender projects should; 

(1) Be housed with the poor, preferably with families with delinquent 
members; 

(2) Discuss social pathology and deviant behavior (drug ad^ction, 
delinquency, crime), legal procedure, the courts, correctional institu- 
tions, rehabilitation centers (medical, vocational, educational) organiza- 
tions for financial assistance and their psychological effects, job place- 
ment, therapeutic and educational techniques, and group dynamics. Out- 
side specialists should be used in these sessions; 

(3) Make field trips to neighborhood centers, hospital rehabilitation 
centers , drug addiction clinics , police rehabilitation centers , prisons 
and other correctional institutions (state as well as federal) , halfway 
houses, remedial and vocational rehabilitation centers, legal service 
centers, and welfare centers; 

(4) Perform field work, which should include orientation to counsel- 
ing, remedial education and legal aid, at neighborhood centers in high 
delinquency areas and in correctional institutions; 

(5) Meet in groups with supervisors at least once a week to discuss 
problems and progress, and meet individually with these supervisors at 
least four times during the training period to evaluate effectiveness and 
to determine the most appropriate assignment for the trainee in the light 
of his interests, aptitudes and capabilities. 

2. The Use of Female VISTA Volunteers in on All-Mole Institution 

After having worked as a VISTA volunteer for 10 months under the sponsorship of 
NCCY's Project Challenge, I would like to elaborate on the effectiveness of a female vol- 
unteer working within an all -male institution and make recommendations for the future use 
of female volunteers with a population similar to that at the Lorton Youth Center . 

There is an important difference between a female who is a paid staff member of an 
institution and a female who is a VISTA. This difference lies in the basic philosophies of 
their respective organizations and in the limitations of their roles as set forth in job de- 
scriptions . Volunteers, by virtue of the nature and purpose of the VISTA organization, do 
not have the structured responsibilities that can be seen in most agencies and institu- 
tions . I think it is an advantage that a VISTA can use whatever talent and initiative he or 
she may possess to alter an existing condition which needs changing. 

A problem arises, however, when a female VISTA goes to work within ari all -male 
correctional institution. By the very nature of her sex, she is at once limited in the 
amount of freedom given her within the institution. Because of abundant concern for 
security within the institution, a female volunteer cannot simply roam the compound and 
talk with the inmates at will, but must be accompanied by a correctional officer or another 
staff member. She cannot counsel inmates within the boundaries of their own rooms in the 
dormitories, nor can she direct an informal class or discussion group without a male VISTA, 
staff member, or correctional officer present. The remaining alternative for a female 
VISTA is, therefore, to conduct whatever counseling and interviewing it necessary within 
the confines of a "secure" setting. This, in turn, stifles the freedom which is an impor- 
tant aspect of the VISTA approach. 
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The problem is further compounded by the difficulties inherent in attempting to 
establish an interpersonal relationship with the inmates. This type of encounter, which 
was used with great success by male VISTAs attached to the project, has a more positive 
effect on the men and seems better able to effect changes in attitudes than confrontation 
in group counseling sessions. But when a female endeavors to develop this type of re a 
tionship with an inmate, invariably its purpose slowly becomes distorted through the eyes 
of that particular man as well as through his fellow inmates' eyes. At this point, the men 
are not able to view a personal interest in them as something apart from a physical or 
sexual interest; hence, the necessity to remain almost aloof, which usually leads to an 
ineffectual and static relationship in this type of environment and population . 

I am not against the idea of having women working with incarcerated men because 
I feel that they can certainly add a great deal to the rehabilitation process and help in 
altering the unnatural environment that prevails within penal institutions . If women were 
to be employed who had specific skills to share, and the definitions, responsibilities and 
limitations of their role were clearly defined, I believe that they could be extremely in- 
strumental in effecting realistic changes in an inmate and in establishing a basis for a 
counseling relationship. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that these preconditions preclude, to a large 
degree, the exercise of individual initiative and the unstructured responsibilities that I 
consider to be the essence of the VISTA approach. Volunteers who choose assignments 
in a correctional setting should have an explicit understanding of the compromise they are 
expected to make. 

My recommendations for having female volunteers working with an all -male inmate 
population are the following: 

(1) At least five, and perhaps 10, females would be a feasible num- 
ber for use with a population of 300 men; preferably in conjunction with 
an equal number of male volunteers . 

(2) The females can be most useful in a variety of areas; tutoring 
and remedial help, movie discussion groups, arts programs such as paint- 
ing, drawing, sculpture, creative writing, music, etc. 

(3) Volunteers should work in mixed teams of two or three; that is , 
one or two female VISTAs and one or two male VISTAs comprising the team . 

That v^7ould eliminate the necessity of having a correctional officer present 
for all activities . 

(4) A female VISTA should be allowed to remain within the institution 
after nightfall, since this is the time that the inmates are most readily 
available for activities. 

(5) The volunteer has to realize her own limitations regarding the ef- 
fectiveness of her job. Any type of socializing with the population she 
works with is strictly prohibited, for it lessens her effectiveness in deal- 
ing with the rest of the population and alters her objecti\ity immensely. 

(6) Most important, all VISTA volunteers engaged in correctional re- 
habilitation work should receive stringent pre -service orientation. This 
training ideally should include on-the-job training within a penal institu- 
tion, instruction in tutoring and remedial techniques, and seminars on all 
phases of correctional and rehabilitative philosophies and current practices . 

3. Planning Family Liaison Activities 

In the characteristically impersonal American society, the family, as the structure 
of primary relationships, has been responsible for creating a sense of values and norms. 
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and a sense of self-worth. When this family structure weakens and this function of the 
family is not incorporated into another structure— as the peer groups of the kibbutz--an 
individual may experience a sense of anomie (a sense of normlessness or absence of ties) 
and react with asocial behavior. 

From our contacts with individuals living in and from impoverished areas of Wash- 
ington, we have observed disorganized family units where the individual is thrown onto 
his own resources at a very early age , Because of this , there is little opportunity for the 
internalization of societal values and norms and the development of a strong self-image. 

We feel a dominant need in these areas to be the strengthening of the family struc- 
tuFG and incrGasing community involvGmGnt and concGim; i#G#^ to iGSSon thG SGnsG of 
anomiG . 



In Project Challenge, we were dealing with those inmates of the Youth Center who 
were in our training areas and, conseguently, were directly concerned with the families of 
these men. We hoped through weekly discussion groups with the women of these families 
to lessen the isolation of the men in the Center by increasing communication between them 
and their families, and to increase the families' awareness of community services. 

With these goals in mind, the topics for discussion were chosen from three general 
categories: first, community resources available, e,g,, legal, medical, and social 
agencies; second, current issues of concern, such as urban renewal, birth control, and 
consumer education; and third, the Youth Center, in respect to the aims and actual reali- 
zation of its programs and the role of Project Challenge, 

Because many men at the Youth Center were reluctant to have or reacted against 
having their families contacted without their initiating this contact, each man was con- 
sulted before his family was asked to participate in this program , 

4. Comments by a Volunteer 

Coming from my home in Saint Paul, Minnesota, I went to New York City for six 
weeks of VISTA training which began September 7 , 1966 , The approximately 40 members 
of our group were trained by Wei-Met, Inc, , a long-established organization which 
specializes in recreation and operates summer camps for poor kids and old people , It 
was a first for this organization to be dealing with anything like VISTA, All things con- 
sidered, Wei-Met did an extremely good job. 

Although I made numerous mistakes during my year with Project Challenge, the ex- 
perience has been a great one, I feel that I have given something to the men and, of 
course, I have received much more in return. This I can say v\?ith all sincerity and con- 
viction, My whole life has been changed by my experience at the Youth Center, To re- 
count my experiences adequately, to present conversations and problems plus my theories 
about delinquency, would take a book— a rather large book, which I plan to write someday. 
In this report, I will confine myself to some reflections on the inadequacies of my pre- 
service (VISTA) and in-service (Project Challenge) training and offer several recommenda- 
tions to the Lorton Youth Center, 

My criticism of VISTA training is that I personally was not given adequate training 
for my year's assignment. My training was in community organization and while this was 
valuable , it did not give me the tools I needed to work with men in a penal institution , 
About crime or criminal ways, I knew next to nothing; about remedial education, I also 
knew next to nothing, as I had never had any training in this special field. If I had been 
trained in remedial education as part of my VISTA training , I could have been far more ef- 
fective at the Youth Center, Most of the VISTAs that I know, both in and out of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, could have used training in remedial instruction techniques, since al- 
most all of them are involved in tutoring in one way or another. Part of the criticism 
leveled at VISTA must also be aimed at Project Challenge; they also should have given the 
volunteers training for corrections , This training should have at least included assigned 
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readinas on crime and correcUons to be reported upon by the volunteers and ^scussed in 

seminars (conducted preferably on an informal, strefohlngthe VISTAs ’ 

lpnae should also have provided stricter supervision than it did, stretcning tne ° 

Efforts to the maximum degree. Since VISTA itself supplied little or no supervision. Pro) 
ect Challenge should have been stronger here . 

An extensive overall report on VISTA activities at the Lorton Youth Center l^s al“ 
ready b^^n ^rSJen elsewhere in this report. I shall, therefore, conclude 
a few recommendations for constructive changes that would benefit the men at the Lo 

Youth Center: 

(1) The staff of any future program similar to Project Challenge 
should get together more often in an informal manner to discuss the na- 
ture and causes of juvenile delinquency. Informal seminars would bnng 
out practical ways of dealing with recurrent situations . These ^scus- 
slons would have been stimulating to people like myself with little or 
no experience in corrections . 

(2) Some arrangement should be worked out between 

Center and the Department of Corrections on one hand, and the District 
of Columbia library system on the other, whereby 

come regularly to the Center. For those inmates who don t want strictly 
fiction, there should be an arrangement whereby they could also obtain, 
upon request, scholarly books in all fields from the bookmobi e. 

(3) The Youth Center library should have recent paperback bo(Dks 
appealingly arranged in displays similar to those in bookshops and 
drug stores . I feel certain this would lead to an increase in reading 

among the inmates. 

Th.is last recommendation and many other worthwhile suggestion's are ^ 

Daoerback book. Honked on Books (Berkeley Medallion, paperback, 509), by ' 

who experimented with such a program at a juvenile training school in Mic ig , 

brilliant results . 



5. Development of Negro Culture Programs in Penal Institutions 



Beina a Nearo myself, I knew that the school systems in the United States taught 
Center. It was not an easy task. 

First we inquired at Howard University, which I thought, because it is 
=itplv Nparo university would be very receptive to our idea about this type of program. 

us down cold. So we started looking for other institutions that might come to the Center 
with a siSi a^ program . We went to the Frederick Douglas Institute's Museum of Afnoan 
Art The^were viry receptive to the idea of this type of program and the necessary ar- 
rangers were mad^ro have a museum representative deliver a lecture at the Youth 

Center in June , 1967 . 



1 We had requested that part of the university ' s extensive collection art 

and memorabilia be displayed at the Center in conjunction with a lecture series . 
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Approximately half (150) of the population of the institution attended the lecture* 
That they enjoyed it was demonstrated by a one-hour question-and-answer session after 
the lecture / which could have continued until the eleven o'clock count had the lecturer 
not had to return to Washington . The next day, many of the men said they would like to 
see something like this at the Center more often . 

If the D.C. Department of Corrections had a community liaison officer assigned to 
work with Negro organizations , there could be many more Negro culture activities like the 
one described above, on a continuing basis and in each of the department's institutions. 
This person would have to have a free hand to be able to spend most of his time generating 
and maintaining community interest in such a program. That is one mistake I made; be- 
cause of other demands on my time, I was not able to follow-up on the interest expressed 
by the Frederick Douglass Institute in the Youth Center. 

A program of Negro culture activities in the District's penal institutions would 
have many benefits — for the correctional system, for the community and for the inmates. 

By providing a bridge between the community and the penal institutions , it would alleviate 
the isolation which, while characteristic of penal institutions, is self-defeating to the 
purpose of corrections . Even more important, such a program would tend to mitigate the 
social alienation and apathy which is increasingly being recognized as a major factor in 
the crime rate in urban ghettos. 

E. Recommendations and Observations 

• Because of the complexity of working with youthful offenders, a 
specialized pre-service training curriculum should be developed to 
give VISTA volunteers assigned to offender projects a realistic idea 
of what their service will involve and to prepare them to make the 
maximum contribution possible. 

• Volunteers who work with men in a correctional institution should 
live in geographical areas consistent with the home residences of 
the inmate population they serve. Individuals should be dispersed 
over as wide a range as feasible, covering many areas which would 
be considered pockets of poverty or areas of high delinquency. 

• Even if the institution to which the volunteers are assigned re- 
ceives the majority of its population from an urban center as op- 
posed to a rural community, there are still problems with regard 
to efficient transportation which require greater vehicular mobility 
than would be necessary for community organization volunteers . 

A contingent of five volunteers should have one carry -all type ve- 
hicle and one smaller vehicle at its disposal to adequately perform 
the wide range of services provided both at the institution and in 
the community to the inmates and their families and dependents. 

• Feedback and discussion concerning activities is an important part 
of VISTA effectiveness and should be structured through regular in- 
dividual and group supervision of volunteers throughout their period 
of service. 

• VISTA programs should include a core of responsibilities outlined in 
accordance with the purposes of the project or institution to which 
the volunteers are assigned and around which individual volunteers 
should devise ancillary activities based on their own interests, 
creativeness and initiative. 

• VISTAs should receive specialized pre-service training in tutoring 
and remedial education instruction. 
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VISTA volunteers should not work exclusively within the institutional 
g work they can perform i" co— 

With families and relatives of the inmates increases the l^ter s 
chances for successful adjustment through a more understanding and 
supportive home environment . 

To engender a cooperative spirit among the VISTAs 
tional staff of an institution in which they ^ 

made to involve some of the more 

nel in the development and coordination of specific VISTA programs 
in the institution . 

Soonsors should be involved in the VISTA training process to 
crease their understanding of the philosophy, objectives and ro e 
oI the VISTA volunteer in specific agency programs. 



Volunteers should be provided with the logistical support necessary 

for the successful planning and operation of productive 

such as art, sculpturing, movie discussion, music and other pro 

grams in the institution. 

VISTA volunteers if utilized effectively could fill the manpower 
void which presently exists in the field of corrections . Evidence 
of concern for this critical shortage and the extent 
teers may be useful is expressed in a statement by William T. 
Adams, Associate Director, Joint Commission on Correctional Man- 
power and Training, during Congressional heanngs before the Sub- 
Lmmittee on Employment, Manpower and Poverty in support of 
Senate Bill S, 1789: 



Another function of the parole officer, for which very few 
have time, is to help the ex-offender establish or re-estab- 
lish community ties. VISTA volunteers can help get young 
parolees back into school and into recreation programs. 



I have no doubt that VISTA volunteers can do these impor- 
tant things. I saw their quality at first hand during the 
training program for volunteers at the University of Colo- 
rado. 



One of our field settings was in rural law enforcement. 
Many VISTAs worked with families in which the father or 
another member was a parolee. We gave the trainees in- 
tensive instruction in job finding, supportive counseling, 
and remedial education skills. They responded superbly. 






XII. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 
A. Consultative Services and Conference Participation 

In addition to their operational responsibility for various program components , 
project staff members were involved in a wide range of technical assistance and dissem™ 
ination efforts during the contract period. 

1. Consultative Services 

The project director had the opportunity to render consultative services to the 
Youth House Inc., a private organization operating several juvenile detention and shelter 
facilities in New York City. This effort focused on suggestions for coordinating the ad- 
ministration and operation of an intended manpower program in pre -vocational training 
with the on-going activities of the institution in which the program was to be offered. At 
the request of the Department of Labor, consultative services and technical assistance 
were also provided by the project director, counseling supervisor, and job placement of- 
ficer to the Mobile Area Committee for Training and Development, Inc. (Project MACTAD) , 
a manpower training program for the disadvantaged in Mobile, Alabama. Assistance was 
rendered in the areas of administration, counseling and employment services. Many of 
the recommendations contained in the consultative reports submitted as a result of that 
visit were subsequently incorporated into the MACTAD program. 

The project's training coordinator provided consultative services to the American 
Correctional Association (ACA) and the United Planning Organization during the contract 
period. The focus of services to the ACA involved collaboration on the formulation and 
writing of the final report on a study of the Maryland State Department of Correction,! 
which was submitted to the Governor's Commission to Study the Correctional System of 
Maryland. Services provided to the United Planning Organization, the District of Colum- 
bia's antipoverty coordinating agency, focused on the establishment of criteria for hiring 
individuals with criminal records and the design of a monitoring plan for the utilization of 
ex-offenders in service cooperatives for the disadvantaged. 

Consultation services were provided by the project's counseling supervisor to the 
United States Army Stockade at Fort George G. Meade, Maryland. Recommendations were 
made for more effective participation of the correctional officer force and for the develop- 
ment of a staff training program . Technical assistance was also provided for the improve-* 
ment of restoration or "back to duty" training for the increasing population of youthful 
prisoners in military stockades and pre-release orientation for those awaiting discharge. 

An orientation to the Project Challenge program was also presented by the counsel- 
ing supervisor at an in-service training session for staff of the mental hygiene clinic at 
Fort Meade, Maryland. The group of approximately twenty-five persons included four 
psychiatrists, six psychiatric social workers, other caseworkers and aides. Interest was 
expressed in adapting some project techniques and methods to the clinic s programs. 

The project maintained close relations with the District of Columbia office of the 
United States Employment Service. Staff assistance was provided by the preparation of 
budget outlines and program planning for a project to be operated by the Employment Ser- 
vice for the preparation and use of visual aides for applicants. Additional consultation 
was provided in the development of a project for the employment of American Indians. 

During the operational period of Project Challenge, many U.S. Employment Ser- 
vice line and staff personnel visited the training site at the Youth Center. In August 1967, 



1 American Correctional Association, "A Study of Maryland State Department of 
Correction," in a Report bv the Commission to Study the Correctional Syste m of Maryland, 
1967. 
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a ioint conference was held involving Project Challenge and Employment Service personnel 
to diskss project job development and placement activities as part of transition planning 
for absorption of project functions by operating agencies. 

Project staff provided assistance to the Portland, Maine Regional Opportunity Pro- 

aram Assistance included a description of the Project Challenge program design and 

progr^sf reports In • The application of certain features of Proiect 

juvenile delinquency prevention program to be operated as part 
of the Portland Community Action Program was discussed and evaluated, and suggestions 
wore made as to possible sources of funding. 

2. Conference Participation 

Beainnina the spring of 1967, project staff participated in a series of regional dis- 
QPmination conferences^sponsored by the Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation and Re- 
.eSorthe U S dIL At the first of this series of conferences which 

Tas held a?Mo;tgom^ in May, 1967 and had as its central theme •'Manpower 

Develonment and Training in Correctional Programs," the project director and training co 
ordlnatoHresT^^^^^^^ reflecting Project Challenge experience and having broad im- 

plications for the design of manpower programs in corrections. 

The project's training coordinator and job placement officer subsequently attended 
the Southwes^^rr^gS^ MDTA Conference on Correctional Programs at the University of 
Houston The paper on Education and Tra ining Versus Maintenance and.olher. 

Prison Work Proarams, presented at the Alabama conference, was again discusse an 
■ both pr^eft reprel i?^atives served as resource persons in conference workshops. 

A Third Regional Dissemination Conference was held in November 1967 in 
Citv. This conference, with the theme, "Social Restoration of Offenders throug p 

De^’lopment and Training," highlighted the Rikers Island 

PrniPot Challenae staff including the director, training coordinator, ]ob placement otncer 
and\wo VISTA volunteers participated as workshop discussion leaders or resource persons. 

Dissemination of the project's experimental and demonstration experience was also 

accomplished during the contract period by staff S- 

two largest convocations of correctional personnel in the Unrted States . The pro^ 
rector and training coordinator participated In several workshops at the National In 
stitute on Crime and Delinquency in Anaheim, California in June In Aug , 

^ro^ect dlre^ctor participated In the annual conference of the American Correctional As- 

sociation at Miami Beach, Florida. 

The project was represented In two consecutive annual conferences of the ^ 
land Parole Probation and Corrections Association (October 1966 and October 1967) . me 
nnutselTnc suD^rS^^^ in workshops concerned with the role of volunteers in 

rcorolotona^agTncy ,"^^^^^^^^ preparation for careers in the field of corrections and 

treatment concepts in the changing of offender attitudes . 

As a result of a description of the Project Challenge 
general session of the MPPCA, an inquiry was made concerning 
csprvice nlacements for social work students by Dr. Verl Lewis, Dean oi tne bc 
Social Wo'rk of the University of Maryland. However, since * 

and snrina semesters had already been arranged by the university and Project Challenge 
was trconcludf its opera^^^^ prior to the fall semester of 1967 , the project was unable to 

accommodate the request. 



1 These t^ papers were: Education a nd Training Versus Maintenance and other 

Prison Work Proarams. Wesley D. Pointer and The Use of Non-Professionals and Servi^ 
Volunteers in Corrections . Leon G. Leiberg. They are reproduced in the Appendix to this 

report. 



Another manifestation of the professional interest generated by the project and the 
extension of its impact beyond the institutions of the Department of Corrections was evi~ 
denced through a request received from the District of Columbia Department of Public Wel- 
fare to provide technical assistance in establishing a vocational training and counseling 
program at the city's Junior Village Shelter facility for dependent children. The project 
staff has undertaken a ilimited feasibility study of the resources required to provide such 
services at Junior Village modeled after the lorton project. 

Implications growing from the project's educational applications were discussed by 
the project director in a seminar of the Experienced Teacher Fellowship Program of the 
University of Michigan School of Education, at Ann Arbor, in November 1967 . This sem- 
inar considered exploratory and innovative educational methods and techniques as part of 
a program in advanced studies in elementary teaching in core cities' disadvantaged 
schools . 

Throughout the contract period, project staff also participated in numerous local 
conferences dealing with ghetto problems in the District of Columbia. 

B. Development of Proposals for New Programs 

Spurred by the need for improving correctional program effectiveness and building 
on staff experience in corrections and the experimental and demonstration effort at lorton, 
several proposals for pilot programs to test new strategies of correctional intervention 
were developed, at the request of various federal and state agencies, during the last five 
months of the contract period. 

1. Alternatives to Incarceration 

A proposal for the planning and implementation of a program of effective altema- 
tiv€iS to trial and incarceration has been submitted to United States Department of Labor. 
As Q pilot effort, this proposed project would offer a coordinated program of training, 
counseling, and job development and placement for youthful offenders at the pre-trial 
level of the criminal justice process . Such a program would seek to avoid the negative 
influences of the criminal process by early diversion of the more tractable individuals 
into a positive program of early rehabilitation and also serve to substantially reduce court 
backlogs and prosecution, trial and incarceration costs. 

2. MDTA Program Development Assistance in Corrections 

A proposal has been submitted to the Manpower Administration to provide program 
development assistance in correctional manpower development and training programs . 

This assistance program would make available, on a broad basis, the expertise gained in 
correctional experimental and demonstration projects in the areas of administration, staff 
training, counseling and volunteer services, institutional vocational training, and job 
development and placement. 

3. Training of Veterans for Corrections and Public Safety Work 

In line with increasing emphasis on the Nev/ Careers concept, the project has de- 
veloped a proposal for a pilot project to train and place returned Armed Forces veterans in 
positions with correctional institutions and public safety services. Recruitment efforts 
would be directed at young men and women, ages 18-26, who have served in the Armed 
Forces and reside in the less affluent sections of metropolitan areas . Recruitment oper"“ 
ations would be based at separation points and intensified training and orientation would 
be provided to those selected to prepare them to meet position requirements. 

4. Testing the Youth Services Bureau Concept in a Suburban Setting 

In line with the recommendations of the President's Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and the Administration of Justice, a proposal for a pilot project to demonstrate the 
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effectiveness of a youth services bureau in a suburban setting has been submitted by 
NCCY to the National Institute of Mental Health. 

The proposed program would test the effectiveness of a P^^^ram of c^ordma^^^ 
vices operating in a non-coercive setting and having specific responsibility for serving 
anti-social, problem youths. A built-in research design would compare such an approach 
with the effectiveness of the handling of this problem group by traditional community 

agencies . 

5. VISTA Pre-Service Training for Corrections 

Based on project experience during the contract period with its experimental use 
of VISTA volunteers in a correctional setting, a proposal for an NCCY-operated program o 
ore -service training for VISTAs to be deployed with offender projects was developed and 
Lbmitted to the Office of Economic Opportunity in July 1967 . OEO s interest in this pro- 
posal was subsequently given impetus by recently introduced bi-partisan Congressional 

legislation (Senate Bill S. 1789). 

6. Pilot Vocational Training and Rehabilitation Program in State of Maryland 

Another manifestation or spin-off from the project was a request in November 1967 
from an ad hoc committee of the Legislative Council Committee on Maryland Prison Ad 
ministration for NCCY to prepare a proposal for a pilot program for the Correctional Train 
ing Center at Hagerstown, Maryland, to be modeled after Project Challenge. Work as 
underway on the proposal at the time of the writing of this report. 

C. Public Information Activities 

1. General 

In addition to dissemination of the project's experimental and demonstration ex- 
periences on a professional level, a concerted effort was made during the contract period 
to stimulate community interest in the problems and rehabilitation 

Invitations to visit the Youth Center for a tour of the project s vocational training areas 
Ld an orientation on its counseling, employment and community service components were 
sent to universities, local businessmen, varicus civic and church groups , and local, 
state and federal legislators. More than 700 individuals I'^sponded, were given a^^^ 
and an orientation on the project's activities and objectives, and enjoyed the gourmet d 
lights of a luncheon prepared by the Food Services training class. 

‘ In addition, extensive use was made of the news media to increase public aware- 
ness of the Challenge effort and to dissipate the tendency to stereotype ex-^nmates as in- 
corrigibles. Trainee appearances on radio and television programs were particularly ef- 
fective in this regard and generated a good deal of favorable public response and in- 
ouirils about possibilities for volunteer work at the Center by community sennoe groups 
and individual citizens . Also very effective in stimulating community interest and chang- 
ing attitudes was a trainee metal sculpture exhibition in April ^ ^ 

jointly by NCCY and the Smithsonian Institution (see Welding^ Chapter VII) . The trainees 
were unable to accommodate all of the numerous subsequent requests from art gallenes, 
schools and churches for additional exhibitions . 

All of the above efforts and more were undertaken with *e objective of establish- 
ing a dialogue betv/een the community and the District's penal institutions . We strong y 
believe that only if this dialogue is established can correctional programs be responsive 
to the criminal offender's basic problem; his lack of orientation and sense of social re- 
sponsibility as a member of the community. The more complete a man s ostracism during 
confinement and rehabilitation, the less likely are his chances for successful re-integra- 
tion into society upon release . 
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Listings of major newspaper and periodical stories and radio and television pre- 
sentations on Project Challenge during the contract period are contained in the following 
sections of this chapter. 



2. Newspaper and Periadical Caverage^ 



(a) "Juvenile Delinquents are being tested for Federal jobs ... at 
the Lorton Youth Center ..." The Wall St r eet Journal . February 21 , 
1967, p. 1, "Labor Letter" Column. 



(b) "Lorton Gains New VISTA," Elizabeth Shelton. Washington Post , 
February 26, 1967, pp. F13-F14. 



(c) "Lorton Aide Plans Restaurant Run by Ex-Inmates . " Carol Hones . 
Washington Post . February 27, 1967, p. Cl. 



(d) '"Project Challenge' Pays Off at Lorton Prison." Michael Bern- 
stein. Washington Daily News . March 7, 1967, p. 18. 



(e) "Prisoners Bail out Labor Short Units." National Restaurant 
News . April 10, 1967, p. 5, 



(f) "Metal Sculptures ..." Washington Post , April 24, 1967, 
ART NOTES , p . B4 . 



(g) "Inmate Exhibit." Washington Post . April 24, 1967, p.AlS. 



(h) "A Fiodgepodge of Nails Reflects Woman's Mind." Henry 
Gabbett. Washington Post . May 1, 1967, p. Bl. 



(i) "VISTA Volunteer Lets Conscience Guide Him." Jewish Ex - 
ponent . June 2, 1967. (Article subsequently incorporated in Congres - 
sional Record.) 



(j) '"Project Challenge' Exhibits Free-Form Sculpture." NCCY 
Follow -UP Reporter . Vol. 7, No. 2, Spring 1967, p« 3. 



(k) "Guidance for Prisoners Returning to Society." Woody West. 
Sunday Star , June 11 , 1967, p. B2. 



(1) "Inmates Forgo Parole for Training." Donald Fitzhugh . Even- 
ing Star. June 19, 1967, p. B4. 



(m) "Extension of Remarks of Hon. Robert J. Corbett of Pennsylvania 
in the House of Representatives." Congressional Record , Vol. 133, No. 
99 , June 22 , 1967 . 



(n) "'Project Challenge' ..." Leon G, Leiberg. The Journal of 
Correctional Education , July 1967, p. 12-15. 



(o) "182 at Lorton Ge)t Certificates in Pilot Project." Sunday Star , 
July 9, 1967. 



(p) "Lorton Inmates Finish Job Training Program," Washington. Post , 
July 11 , 1967 , 



1 Reproduced in Appendix J, 
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(q) "Three Galleries and Twelve Convicts." Cornelia Noland. The 
Washingtonian , Volume 2 , No. 11/ August/ 1967/ p. 79. 

(r) "Project Challenge is Called Successful." Carol Honsa. Wash - 
ington Post . August 1 3 , 1967 , p . D2 . 

(s) "U.S. Youth Group Charts New Rehabilitation Path." U.S. Infor 
mation Agency. USIS News Feature Release for Foreign Dissemination. 
850 words. October/ 1967. (Not reproduced in Appendix). 

3. Radio and Television Presentations 

(a) 26 January/ 1967: WTTG-TV news feature on Project Challenge. 
Commentator: Miss Susan Oney/ WTTG Staff Announcer . (15 minutes) 

(b) 1 March/ 1967: Miss Beth Williams / VISTA Volunteer/ inter- 
viewed in French concerning her experiences with Project Challenge 
for broadcast over Voice of America to countries in French-speaking 
Africa. (15 minutes) 

(c) 9 March/ 1967: Mr. Houston Johnson/ Project Barbering In- 
structor/ interviewed by Mr. Dewey Hughes on "District Assignment" 
WOL/RadiO/ Washington. (15 minutes) 

(d) 11 March/ 1967: Mr. Wesley D. Pointer/ Project Training Co- 
ordinator/ and Mr. James G. Paige/ Automotive Services Instructor in- 
terviewed by Mr. Fred Gale on "Comment/" WWDC/Radio. Washington. 
(30 minutes) 

(e) 20 March/ 1967: XTRA/Radio News/ Los Angeles California pre- 
sented a five-minute feature of Project Challenge; highlighting the work 
of Misses Elizabeth Williams and Martha Epstein/ VISTA Volunteers . 

(f) 22 March/ 1967: Mr. RexC. Smith/ Counseling Supervisor/ 
Miss Elizabeth Williams / VISTA Volunteer/ and Mr. Thomas Flurry/ 
graduate of the NCCY Barbering class of Lorton were interviewed on a 
local television program/ "Panorama/" Mn:TG-TV. (15 minutes) 

(g) 26-28 March/ 1967: Mr. Joseph A. Trotter/ Staff Assistant/ 
wrote and broadcast a guest editorial over WOL/RadiO/ Washington. 

(h) 2-3/ 9-10/ 16-17 April/ 1967: A guest editorial on Project 
Challerige/ stressing the community's role in rehabilitation/ was 
broadcast several times each Sunday and Monday of the first three 
weeks in April. WOL/RadiO/ Washington. (1 minute each) 

(i) 27 April/ 1967: Miss Marth Epstein/ VISTA Volunteer/ was 
interviewed about her experiences with Project Challenge on "The 
Betty Groebli Show/' WRC /Radio / Washington. (45 minutes) 

(j) 28 April/ 1967: Two/ two -minute news features on the Proj- 
ect Challenge sculpture exhibition were presented as part of the 5 
o'clock and 10 o'clock news broadcasts over WTTG-TV/ Washington. 

(k) 25 May/ 1967: Mr. RexC. Smith/ Counseling Supervisor/ 

Mr. William H. Fulford/ Service and Maintenance instruction/ Miss 
Martha Epstein/ and released trainee William Phifer were interviewed 
on "Contact" concerning the activities and objectives of Project 
Challenge/ and the need for community participation in the rehabilita- 
tion process. WAVA/RadiO/ Washington, (two hours) 



(1) 27 July, 1967: Mr. Kenneth L. Hardy, Director of the D.C. 

Department of Corrections, the Hon. Charles Halleck, D.C. Court 
of General Sessions, Mr. Leon G. Leiberg, Project Challenge Direc~ 
tor, a paroled project trainee and a current project trainee appeared 
on "The Mark Evans Show," WTTG-TV, Washington. (30 minutes) 

(rn) 26 August, 1967: Leon G. Leiberg, Rex C. Smith and 
Wesley D. Pointer discussed the results of the Project Challenge 
program and NCCY's plans for other E & D projects with Fred Gale 
and "Comment," WWDC/Radio , Washington. (45 minutes) 



D. Recommendations and Observations 

• The opportunity to make use of the seasoned staffs of on-going experi- 
mental and demonstration projects in assisting organizations with 
limited project experience is a laudable development in the policy of 
the Manpower Administration , U.S. Department of Labor. We recom- 
mend and urge that more use be made of E and D staff experiences , 
which can be obtained at limited cost to the government, to provide 
technical assistance and consultation on a very broad scale , not 
only to experimental and demonstration projects but to educators and 
community service agencies as well. 

• The continuation of regional dissemination conferences on correc- 
tional manpower development and training is strongly recommended. 
The fact that ccrrectional manpower programs, though few in number, 
are making a considerable impact on traditional correctional thinking 
is a result of the diversity of efforts and justifies greater emphasis 
on this area than is presently given. 

• It is essential that the support of all information media be obtained 
to establish the necessary dialogue between the community and the 
correctional institution to foster understanding of the problems of 
the institutionalized offender and the role that must be placed by 
the community in his rehabilitation . 
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XIII. CUMULATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. Administration and Staffing 

• The strength of any program lies in its staff. To remain effective, in- 
terested and production-oriented, this staff has to receive the tangible 
support of the highest levels of the administration. Communication 
channels have to be kept open and individual initiative encouraged. 

• Group participation of staff members in periodic evaluation Q^id train- 
ing sessions serves as an excellent vehicle to improve methods and 
define short- and long-range goals . 

• Lines of authority and supervision need to be clearly defined. It is 
the responsibility of the institutional administration to provide line 
staff with the tools and the direction to carry out the objectives of 
the program. 

• Expectations of satisfactory performance without realistic assess- 
ment of needs and material support destroy the sense of accomplish- 
ment and usefulness in staff and reinforce negative attitudes in the 
target population. 

• The unwillingness to provide a real, even if minor role to inmate 
self -management prevents positive relationships with correctional 
staffs. An opportunity for participation in decision-making, not in- 
volving custody and security considerations , and a system of in- 
mate/staff communication could eliminate many unnecessary diffi- 
culties in correctional institutions . 

• The correctional system of promotion by virtue of seniority rarely 
attracts and keeps individuals with a strong sense of social comm.it- 
ment. Such unsound management policies are costly to the taxpayer 
and defeat inmate rehabilitation aims by creating conditions devoid 
of a sense of urgency in the preparation of the inmate to the reality 
of the world of work . 

• Comprehensive orientation and education of both institutional and 
project staff should be a prereguisite for correctional training pro 
grams in which authority over trainees is to be divided and when 
there is an obvious divergence of backgrounds and objectives on 
the parts of the respective staffs . 

B. Recruitment and Selection 

• It is recommended +hat institutional trade training placements be 
made by a vocational guidance division operating in cooperation ^ 
with, but apart from, the classification committee of the institution. 

• Increased involvement of the offender himself in choosing his train- 
ing area and in planning and establishing his educational and voca- 
tional goals is strongly recommended. 

• Since correctional MDTA training programs have as their primary _ 
focus the upgrading and rehabilitation of the individual, emphasis in 
the selection process should be on screeni ng -in rather than screening- 
out those least employable. 

• Inmate manpower utilization studies should be made periodically to en- 
courage efficiency and avoid unnecessary overloading of institutional 
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work assignments . Such a procedure would serve to allow more men 
to participate in meaningful training programs . 



C. Counseling 



• An institutional orientation period for new inmates should be con- 
cerned primarily with the development of a 

counselor and individual rather than serve as a data collection instru 
ment for the institution's classification report. 

• Directed efforts to stimulate the interest and support of family mem- 
bers in the trainee's training progress and goals is strongly recom- 

mended. 

• A meaningful pre-vocational program for prospective trainees should 
wholly familiarize them with all of the various areas of training o 
fered and the scope and complexity of each, including a realistic 
orientation on community employment demands, salanes, oppor- 
tunities for advancement, fringe benefits, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each trade, etc. 

• Remedial vocational education materials should be included in pie- 
training orientation as a method of upgrading individual understand- 
ing of trade language and requirements and initiating broad educa- 
tional improvements. 

m Participation in a pre-vocational program should be voluntary to 
provide incentive for entry into training and to allow for determin- 
ation of motivation for full participation once enrolled. 

• Counseling should avoid the pitfalls of purely "directive" guidance 
to the exclusion of total involvement of the individual in the proces- 
ses of available programs. 

• Counselors should avoid rigid adherence to the 

cept of "social distance" between counselor and client. Failure to 
do so seriously impedes treatment and tends to reinforce the in- 
mate's feelings of alienation. 

• Counselors should become authoritatively informed about 

icies, regulations, procedures and legislation which affect the in 
mate both during his residence in the institution and when he is - 
leased, and become sensitive to the unique characteristics of t 
inmate population, be they ethnic, social or psychological, and 
the extent to which these affect successful integration of the men 

into the community. 

• Counselors should be allowed to operate with sufficient autonomy 
to develop individualized approaches in dealing with inmates. 

• Group counseling sessions in the institution should frequently in- 
volve persons from the community whose expertise can help 

the way for a smooth transition to functional community life by t 

inmates . 

• Institutional supportive services should be provided during the 
evening hours and on weekends— times when the men are moie 
amenable, mentally and physically, to such services. 
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Rprause of their special talents in communicating with an 

"San 

quertlXSi relegated, if used at all, 

Mtoough possibly very threatening to professional line Personnel, 
ftese workers are recognized as valuable soclal-ohanp agenU 
wurp^pilatlons having little receptivity to traditional social work 

approaches . 



D. Training 



• Establishment of a vocational training 

setting requires careful analysis of a number of vanables. 



(1 ) The characteristics of the inmate population , ability 
levels, aptitudes and interests, as related to types of trai 
ing to be offered. 



(2) Manpower needs and occupational shortages in the 
community, as related to types of training offered. 



(31 The average length of stay in the Institution and the 
rate S Make anf release, in relaUon to the duration and de- 
sign of training cycles . 



(4) Sentencing structure, in relation to the design and dur- 
ation of training. 



. Trainlna ovcles should be designed, where possible, in integral 
S whicrwould permit entrance to training at frequent intervals 
during the cycle, eliminating the need for applicants to await com- 
pletion of the enUre course before enrolling . 



ThP use of vocational instructors not possessing teaching licenses 
or credentials and whose experiences and educational i 

far removed from the traditional education requirements is strongly 
nmmfanHpd The receptivity of trainees and the impact of training 
fs Shareened by tte who, through fteir own example 

instructional personnel who are fn'gny institu- 

current industrial requirements can be used effectiveiy y 

tional vocational program. 



• Instructional staff should be encouraged to i" 

ifceifre^au« 

the rapidly changing technology and requirements of the labor market. 



mal anfSonaTfraraing. Such a program should include: 



(1) Consultative services as required and 
perimental and demonstration etaff expenences under MDTA. 



(21 Provisions for purchase of modem equipment by the Fed- 
eral Government to be placed on loan with institutions, with the 
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stipulation that it be used as part of training geared realistically 
to the manpower needs of the community. Equipment placed on 
loan would remain with the institution as part of the technical as- 
sistance efforts, with the stipulation that the institutional voca- 
tional programs reflect the intent and commitment of the correc- 
tional administration to the prirrary objectives of training and re- 
habilitation . 

• To complement and lend impetus to the trend toward development of 
community-based correctional efforts, manpower programs in correc- 
tions should begin to develop training resources both within and out- 
side the institution. 

• Increasing use of work release and furloughs for education and train- 
ing is recommended to achieve effective utilization of the community 
as a training laboratory and to provide access to meaningful, train- 
ing-related on-the-job placements for those inmates trained but not 
yet released from the institution. 

• The purview of these recommendations necessarily requires cooper- 
ative efforts in the planning and implementation of correctional man- 
power programs by state departments of education, employment se- 
curity and vocational rehabilitation, as well as local industry and 
labor organizations . 

• Non-correctional personnel , such as VISTA or other volunteers and 
sub -professional staff should be used in institutions as well as in 
community-based corrections . Augmentation of institutional staff 
by persons from the community with whom the inmate can identify 
appears to not only stimulate better motivation for vocational train- 
ing but also to stimulate interest generally in educational, recrea- 
tional and other self-improvement goals. 

• Basic or remedial education and vocational talent materials, de- 
signed to develop vocational aptitudes, should be used concurrently 
with vocational training to reach those inmates whose severe aca- 
demic deficiencies and limited aptitudes would normally exclude 
them from participation in vocational training under the usual in- 
stitutional selection processes. 

e Continuous, deliberate efforts should be made to shift vocational 
program emphasis away from institutional needs. Assuming the 
recognition of the importance of vocational training as a rehabilita- 
tive tool, the institutional administrator must assure that inmate 
training is not subordinated to the productivity of the system or to 
the purpose of maintaining the institution. 

• Graduates of a vocational training program who remain in the in- 
stitution should be utilized on a selected basis as "lead men" to 
provide assistance and support to beginning trainees. 

• Work release and training furlough are essential to continued 
meaningful training beyond that possible in an institutional train- 
ing program . 

Job Development and Placement 

• Increased effort and attention should be directed toward involving 
trade union representation on advisory committees to institutional 
training and community-based rehabilitation programs . Such 
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involvement would serve to stimulate development of these programs 
in keeping with union requirements and increase the probability of 
acceptance of ex-offenders in apprenticeship programs. 

• Before placement, employment counselors must realistically evalu- 
ate each client's economic needs in relation to the adequacy of the 
entry-level salary of a particular job and/or its prospects for short- 
range advancement and increased earnings . 

• Job development and placement emphasis for permanent employment 
should reflect the considerable importance of client perception of 
status and prestige factors associated with various employers. 

Such factors are frequently as important, or more important, than 
salary in determining job satisfaction and employment stability. 

• Local industry should be involved in the planning and development 
of institutional training programs to increase the receptivity of em- 
ployers to the hiring of released trainees . 

• Provision should be made for post-release, low-interest loans to 
trainees for the purchase of trade tools, equipment and licenses, 
when such items are prerequisites for skilled jobs. 

• Emphasis on job conditioning, particularly exposure to simulated 
employment interviewing conditions , must be made an integral 
part of any correctional vocational training program. Realism gen- 
erated through such techniques as role playing and the periodic use 
of local employers as interviewers in classroom situations tends to 
diminish anxiety and allay the apprehension associated with job 
interviews . 

• The availability of the Federal Bonding Assistance Program in all 
areas of placement should be fully utilized by em.ployment officers . 

• Automotive Services ; Provisions must be made for the post-release 
acquisition of driver's licenses by graduates of this training area. 
Failure to do so renders meaningful placement almost impossible. 

• Barberinq; Because a barber's wages are based on a percentage of 
his volume of business and his salary increases in proportion i,o 
his ability to attract a steady clientile, entry-level earnings for 
cippr6ntic6 barbsrs tsnd to b© low©r than thos© in many oth©r trad© 
areas . Placement staff should maintain close contact with these 
men to be supportive in tempering early frustrations and disappoint- 
ment in earning power. 

• Building Maintenance! Because of high employee turnover and the 
increasing demand for service and maintenance personnel, this 
trade area has untapped potential for job engineering and develop- 
ment by job placement officers . Employers should be urged and 
counseled to restructure service and maintenance positions, with 
an upgrading of wages commensurate with the benefits which ac— 
cure from the utilization of more highly skilled employees . 

0 Clerical and Sales; Emphasis should be placed on the development 
of employment opportunities in government service, with training 
geared to Civil Service requirements . 
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Involvement of representatives of local retail sales companies in 
the development of a retail sales training program is an essential 
step toward increased employment opportunities in this field. 

• Food Services; Placement counselors should exercise caution in 
placing men who , because of personality factors , find it difficult 
to withstand the stress of work in high-pressure production estab- 
lishments . 

• Painting; Emphasis should be placed on the opening of union ap- 
prenticeship programs to ex-offender trainees from institutional 
and community MDTA programs. 

• Welding ; Employers should be encouraged to establish positions 
for apprentice -level workers as well as to support the develop- 
ment of more advanced MDTA welding programs geared to the in- 
creasing demand for highly skilled personnel in this field. 

F. Follow-up Services 

• Coordinated institutional and parole office activities are essen- 
tial to provide for efficient transition of individuals from institu- 
tional life to employment and all other community activities. 

• As important as preparation of the individual for re-entry into the 
community is the preparation of his immediate family for his re- 
turn. In this regard, indigenous neighborhood workers and 
VISTAs are extremely valuable , since their approach is not rep- 
resentative of the "system's" authoritarian concerns. An ability 
to communicate as an active resident of the neighborhood has 
the advantage of opening many doors which otherwise would be 
closed to an "agency" representative. 

• An intensified pre -parole period, even when halfway-house 
facilities are available, has merit. This program should include 
furloughs for employment interviews and home visits, and coun- 
seling sessions with parole officers, employment agency person- 
nel and successful parolees. 

• Some of the more mature, stable releasees could very well be 
utilized in follow-up programs, perhaps on a part-time, salaried 
basis, as they can easily maintain knowledge of the whereabouts 
and status of many who otherwise would be "unknown" to the 
parole authority. 

• Staff members responsible for follow-up of released offenders 
should maintain contact with every employer with whom trainees 
have been placed. This employer follow-up can be instrumental 
in salvaging the positions of individual trainees who are having 
difficulties and increases the receptivity of the employer to future 
placements . 

• Much effort should be directed toward helping tne men clearly 
understand the expectations , demands and loyalty inherent in the 
concept of employee responsibility. Lack of understanding of 
these requirements leads to more employment difficulties among 
released trainees than any other single factor. 
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G. VISTA Utilization 

• Because of the complexity of working with youthful offenders , a 
specialized pre-service training curriculum should be developed 
to give VISTA volunteers assigned to offender projects a realistic 
idea of what their service will involve and to prepare them to make 
the maximum contribution possible. 

• VISTA programs should include a core of responsibilities outlined 
in accordance with the purposes of the project or institution to 
which the volunteers are assigned and around which individual 
volunteers should devise ancillary activities based on their own 
interests, creativeness and initiative. 

• VISTAs should receive specialized pre-service training in tutoring 
and remedial education instruction. 

• VISTA volunteers should not work exclusively within the institu- 
tional setting . The constructive work they do in the community 
with families and relatives of the inmates increases the latter s 
chances for successful adjustment through a more understanding 
and supportive home environment. 

• Sponsors should be involved in the VISTA training process to in- 
crease their understanding of the philosophy, objectives and role 
of the VISTA volunteer in specific agency programs . 

• Volunteers should be provided with the logistical support neces- 
sary for the successful planning and operation of productive ac- 
tivities such as art, sculpturing, movie discussion, music, and 
other programs in the institution as well as in the community. 



H. Technical Assistance and Dissemination 

• We recommend and urge that more use be made of experimental 
and demonstration program staff experiences, which can be ob- 
tained at limited cost to the government, to provide technical as 
sistance and consultation on a very broad scale , not only to ex- 
perimental and demonstration projects but to educators and com- 
munity service agencies as well. 



• The continuation of regional dissemination conferences on cor- 
rectional manpower development and training by the Manpower 
Administration is strongly recommended. The fact that correc- 
tional manpower programs, though few in number, have made a 
considerable impact on traditional correctional thinking is a re- 
sult of the diversity of efforts and justifies greater emphasis on 
this area than is presently given. 

• It is essential that the support of all information media be ob- 
tained to establish the necessary dialogue between the commun- 
ity and the correctional institution to foster understanding of the 
problems of the institutionalized offender and the role that must 
be played by the community in his rehabilitation . 
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A. BACKGROUND OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 



The National Committee for Children and Youth grew out of historical concern by 
leaders in education, social service, religion and health for the total well-being oi 
America's children and youth. Its roots trace back to the first White House Conference on 
Children called by President Theodore Roosevelt in 1909 and similar conferences convene 
by presidents in each succeeding decade. A provision for organized f 

built into the plans and financing for the 1960 White House Conference on ChiHre^^^^ 
Youth, called by President Eisenhower, resulted in the creation of the NCCY on Novem 

ber 1 , 1960. 



But NCCY is more than a followup agency. In doing that job it quickly evolved 
into an essential national point of focus on children and youth in the rapidly changing 
decade of the sixties, helping its national, state and local constituency ke^ aware of 
developments, stimulating governmental and voluntary cooperation, and undertaking demon- 
stration projects to pioneer new services. 



While keeping its focus on the positive, i.e., helping all of America's children 
grow into knowledgeable, healthy and responsible citizens, NCOT helps the , 

deal with such problems as delinquency, dropouts, lack of opportunity, urban and rural 
slums, weakening family ties, etc. Beyond that, however, and in 

multiplicity of agencies and programs, governmental and voluntary, NCCY serves an es 
sential coordinating function, helping avoid wasteful duplication, promoting exchaiige of 
experiences and stimulating cooperative activity. NCCY is thus in itself a pioneering ex- 
periment in organization for effective concern for all children and youth . 



Among the ways in which NCCY has given leaderstap is by calling attention to na 
tional issues concerning youth. An example of this was the ^nference held in May 1961 
orunemployed Out-of-School Youth in Urban Areas . §ocial Dynamite, the report of that 
conferenL^has been widely used as a textbook and as a guide in the development of lo- 

cal projects. 



As a counterpart of the urban conference , NCCY convened the Natioiial Conference 
on Problems of Rural Youth in a Changing Environment at Oklahoma State Urn vers ^y, 
September 22-25, 1963. Grants to help finance the studies used as background material 
for^ the conference participants were received from the Office of Iuv®nile Delmquen^ 
and Youth Development, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Of 
fice of Manpower Policy, Evaluation and Research, U.S. Department of Labor. Two i 
portant publications resulted from this conference: 



Rnr^l Vnuth in Crisis! Facts. Myths, and Social Chaiige — an edited com- 
pilation of background papers prepared by outstanding authorities on rural 

America; and 



Rural Youth in a Changing Environment — proceedings of the National Con- 
ference with a special emphasis on followup activities . 



Through the generosity of the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., Fouiidation, NCCY distribu- 
ted Quantities of pamphlets on mental retardation designed to be of help to expectant 
mothers, parents educators , and other persons who have responsibility for the well-being 

of children . 



Another activity of NCCY was the sponsorship of, and cooperation in the prepar- 
ation and publication of, an inspirational book of photographs of chilcken from birth to 
young adulthood, entitled. The Toy of Childre n . NCCY 
Pulitzer Prize winner and recipient of the 1938 Nobel 

text of the book. The 247 photographs were from the exhibit. These Are Our Childre^ 
prepared wit^the technical assistance of the Eastman Kodak Company for the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 
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A Joint Conference on Children and Youth is held every two years with the con- 
stituent groups cooperating in the planning. The 1964 Joint Conference/ convened April 4 
to 8 in Washington, D.C., on the theme, "Translating New Concepts into Services for 
Children and Youth," It focused on the pilot and demonstration projects now in operation, 
and described how the new knowledge, new methods and techniques might be woven into 
established institutions and ongoing services. The report of this conference. Strategy of 
Change . has had wide distribution. 

The Mid-Decade Conference on Children and Youth was held April 12-15, 1966, in 
Washington, D.C. The conference theme was "Children and Youth at Mid-Decade: A Re- 
port to the Nation." The Nation Reports on Children and Youth , which provided background 
material for the conferees, was based on information regarding accomplishments since the 
1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth and problems that still need to be 
solved, gathered from Governor-appointed committees, 400 national organizations and 38 
federal agencies working with chil^en and youth. 

The year 1967 saw the completion of two of the National Committee for Children 
and Youth's experimental and demonstration programs. In June, NCCY's Youth Services 
Project— a program of recruitment, training, placement and followup of rejected Armed 
Forces volunteers — completed three years of experimental operation in Baltimore, Mary- 
land and Washington, D.C. Its activities were absorbed by the State Employment Service 
in Maryland and the U.S. Employment Service in the District of Columbia, after comple- 
tion of a special training course for Bureau of Employment Security personnel to be de- 
ployed in San Antonio, Texas; Rochester, New York; Los Angeles, California; Chicago, 
Illinois; and St. Louis, Missouri, in addition to the original demonstration cities. 



The Project Challenge program of multi -occupational training, counseling, place- 
ment and follow-up of youthful offenders completed its 1 8 -mo nth institutional and community 
operations in January 1968, and is described in this Final Report. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR 

CHILDREN & YOUTH 



The Youth Center 
Lorton, Virginia 



19 July 1966 



INVITATION TO APPLY FOR TRAINING 

Memorandum to: All Inmates 17-26 Years of Age 
Subject : Application for Training 

"Project Challenge" invites all inmates who meet 
the age requirement stated above to apply for training in the follow- 
ing areas: 

1 . Automotive Services 

2 . Food Services 

3 . Welding 

4. Building Maintenance 

5 . General Office & Sales 

6 . Barbering 

7 . Painting 

If you are interested in applying, please fill out 
the attached form and return it to the "Project Challenge" office in 
the Administration Building before Wednesday, July 27 , 1966. Any 
applications received after that date WILL NOT b e considered for 
the first training session. All applications will be reviewed to see 
that each applicant meets the requirements set by the Youth Center. 



John A . Johnson Leon G . Leiberg 

Training Coordinator Project Director 

Reuben S. Horlick, Ph.D 
Superintendent 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR 

CHILDREN & YOUTH 



"PROJECT CHALLENGE" 



APPLICATION 

(Please Print) 



Name; 



Date; 



Birth date; 



Dormitory No . 



C & P Officer; 



DCEC No. 



Present Work Assignment; 

Were you enrolled in any previous MDT Training Program here in the 
Youth Center? 

Yes; No; 



Identify Training Area; 

Did you complete course; Yes 

I wish to enroll in; 



SIGNATURE; 
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SECTION II. - EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

A) Last School Grade Completed Where 

Name of School ^9© Left School 

Most Interesting Subject Area 

Extra-curricular Activities (specify) 

Leisure Time Activities 

Did you Receive Any Vocational Training While in School - Yes No 

Specify 

Completed - Yes No Reason 

Did you Consider Training Helpful - Yes No 

State Reason - 

Graduated - Yes _____ No 

Reason for Leaving School - Illness _____ Support Self Delinguency 

Support Family Preferred Work Low Marks 

Social Dysfunction Fell Behind 

Didn't Like School Other 

B) Institutional Training - MDT OJT _____ None 

Other (specify) Where 

Completed - Yes No If Not Completed/ Why 



Did You Consider Training Adequate - Yes No 

If No , State Reason 

Did This Course Lead to a Job - Yes No 

Identify Job 

Present Educational Efforts - Correspondence Full-Time School 

Part-Time School 

Present Work Assignment 



SECTION III. - EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 

Number of Jobs Within Past Year or Year Previous to Commitment 












m 



Employed at Time of Arrest - Yes _ 

Where Employed 

Skilled Semi-Skilled _ 

How Obtained - Own Initiative 

Private Agency Family 



No 

Type of Job 

Unskilled 

Youth Center Job Developer 
Friend USES 



Other (specify) 

Full Time Part Time Casual 

Salary - Hourly Weekly Bi-Weekly 

Monthly 

Number of Weeks on Job 

Reason Left 




Church 



If Not Employed at the Time of Arrest, Why 

How Long Out of Work (in weeks) 

How Did You Support Yourself 



Did you Try (are you trying) to Find Employment - Yes 



No 



Sources 

Prior Employment; 

Where Employed Type of Job 



Skilled Semi-Skilled Unskilled 

How Obtained - Own Initiative Youth Center Job 

Private Agency Family Friend 

Other (specify) 

Full Time Part Time Casual 

Salary - Hourly Weekly 



Developer 
USES 



Bi-Weekly 



Church 



Monthly 

Number of Weeks on Job 



Percentage of Salary Spent on 
Entertainment 
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Date Terminated 



Reason 



Predominant Work Skill 
Military Service ; 

Length of Service 

Branch 



DOT Code 



Draft 



Volunteer 



Mos 



Grade 



Discharge - Honorable 



Dishonorable 



Medical 



Classification - 1-A 1-Y 


4-F 




Other Unknown 


Reason, if Unknown 


Draft Board 


SECTION IV. - PREVIOUS RECORD 










Age at First Arrest: 1 - 10 or under 


4 


- 13 




7-16 


2-11 


5 


- 14 




8-17 


3-12 


6 


- 15 




9-18 


Age at First Commitment: 1 - under 


13 


4 - 


15 


7-18 


2-13 




5 - 


14 


8-19 


3-14 




6 - 


15 


9-20 


Total Number of Arrests: 0-0 


3-3 




6 


- 6-10 


1 - 1 


4-4 




7 


-11-20 


2-2 


5-5 




8 


- 20 -more 



Total Number of Convictions - Juvenile 

Prior Commitments; 

Institution Offense 



Adult 



Time Served 



Date of Admission to Youth Center 



Offense at Time of Admission - Auto Theft Housebreaking 

Robbery Armed Robbery Sex Offenses Assault 



Homicide 



Other (specify) 



Number of Co -Defendants 
Sentence - YCA 



Other 
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Court 



Number of Parole Violations Length of Time of Parole 

Probation or Parole Officer 

Violations (explain) 



SECTION V. - PARENTAL HISTORY 

Mother: Unknown Living Deceased Age at Death 

Mother's Occupation Address 

Full Time Part Time Unemployed ______ Welfare 

Retired, Out of Labor Force Average Weekly Earnings 

Stepmother's Occupation Address 

Full Time Part Time Unemployed Welfare 

Retired, Out of Labor Force Average Weekly Earnings 

Father: Unknown Living Deceased _____ Age at Death 

Father's Occupation Address 

Full Time Part Time Unemployed Welfare 

Retired, Out of Labor Force Average Weekly Earnings 

Stepfather's Occupation Address 

Full Time Part Time Unemployed Welfare 

Retired, Out of Labor Force Average Weekly Earnings 

Last Contact with Mother (in months) 

Last Contact with Father (in months) 

Living Arrangements - With both Parents with Father 

with Mother with Mother and Stepfather 

with Father and Stepmother with Friends 

Other Relatives (specify) Other (specify) 



Type of Residence - Private Home 



Own ( ) Apartment 
Rent ( ) 



Rooming House 
Rent - Monthly 



Boarding _ 



Other (specify) 



Weekly 



Daily 



Did or Do other Members besides Immediate Family Live or Did Live in 
Residence - Yes No If Yes, Who 



Living Conditions - Good 

Marital Status - Single 

Separated Widowed 

Age at First Marriage 



Adequate 



Inadequate 



Poor 



Married 



Divorced 



Common Law 



Number of Marriages 



If Separated or Divorced, Length of Time with 



Wife Prior to Separation 

Wife Employed - Yes No 

Full Tim _ Part Time 

Hourly Wage Weekly Wage 



Welfare 

Casual 



Cccupation 



Monthly Wage 



Were you Living with Wife 



If Not , with Whom (specify) 



Change in Marital Status since Incarceration - No Change 

Married, Now Divorced or Separated 

Number of Children - Children (no.. Ages. 

Who is Caring for Children - Wife Family Friends 

Mother of Child Institution 



ether Dependents - None 
ether (specify) 



Parents 



Grandparents 



Relatives 



Who Supports (dependents - children) - None 
ether 



ADC 



DPW 



Living Arrangements - Private Home 



Cwn ( ) Apartment 

Rent ( ) 



Boarding 



Rooming House 



ether 



Rent - Monthly 



Weekly 



Bi-Weekly 



Do ethers Besides Members of Immediate Family Live in Residence 

Yes No If Yes , Who 
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Living Conditions - Good Bad Adequate Inadequate 

Why 

SECTION VI. - PROFILE (Diagnosis - Prognosis) 

Summary General Attitudes: Appearance 

Potential 

Aggressive Traits 

Ability to Communicate 

Interest and Sincerity 

Readiness for Training 

Awareness 

Honesty 



Summary of Institutional Data 



Recommendations - 

1 - Counseling 

2 - Placement 
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3 

4 



- Training 



Project Director 
SECTION VII. - TRAINING 
Recommended for 



Instructor' s Opinion of Potential 



Date Entered 



Date Completed 

Transferred - Date 
Reason 



Termination - Date 



Progress; 1st Month . 

2nd Month 
3rd Month 
4th Month 



5th Month 



Overall Performance 

To 



Reason 



Type of Release 
Recommended Level for Application for Employment 




Review 



SECTION VIII. - PLACEMENT 
Employment Upon Release fro m Youth Center. 

Employer 

Tel . No 



Address 
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Resources 



Driver's Permit 

Special Training Area of Training 

Level of Work Performance Recommended by Instructor 



Man Placed in Job Trained for in Youth Center - Yes No 

If Not, Why 



Follow-Up Dates: 

Work Performance - Satisfactory Unsatisfactory 

Employer Contacts - Telephone Personal 

Referral 



Date Action 



SECTION DC. - COUNSELING 

Pre-Release Visits (dates) 

Follow-Up Visits (dates) 

Suggested Area of Concentration - Group Counseling Individual 

Family Visits 

Contacts Initiated by - Applicant Counselor Employer 

Wife or Family Parole Officer Friends 

Disposition 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
"PROJECT CHALLENGE" 



THE YOUTH CENTER 



LORTON, VIRGINIA 



SPECIAL PROGRESS REPORT AND EVALUATION 



DATE: 



NAME: 

HOW LONG ENROLLED: 
PERFORMANCE LEVEL AT 
NEW SKILLS LEARNED: _ 



ASSIGNMENT: 

PERIOD COVERED: 

TIME OF ENROLLMENT: 



UNUSUAL ACHIEVEMENTS: 



WEAKNESSES: 



attitude toward SUPERVISION: SOCIETY: 

INMATE: HIMSELF: BEHAVIOR: 

PERSONALITY: 

GENERAL ABILITY: 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 



(1) Return to Society? Yes No (2) Work at 



level in 
trade . 



(3) Other: 



(OVER) 



SIGNATURE - TITLE 
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TRAINING PERFORMANCE REVIEW 




CONFIDENTIAL 



NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
PROJECT CHALLENGE 

FOLLOWUP INTERVIEW 



DATE OF RELEASE YC 




INTERVIEWER 


TIME SERVED IN MONTHS YC 




FILE NO 


DATE OF RELEASE PRGC 




DC DC NO 


MONTHS AT PRGC 




PAROLE OFFICER 


TYPE OF RELEASE 




DATE 


PAROT.E EXPIRATION DATE 




TRAINING AREA 


FUNDS AT RELEASE 




DATE COMPLETED 


SPONSOR 




NOTES 


NOTES 


















Name 


Soc. Sec. No. 


Present Address 


Tel. No. 



Follow-up Respondent - Name 

Address 

Relation to Individual _ 

Moved - Date New .''idress 

Why Moved 




Marital Status at Time of Incarceration - Single 

Common Law Widowed Separated 

Present Marital Status - Single Married 

Widowed Divorced Separated 

Change in Dependents Since Release 



Married Divorced 

Other (specify) 

Common Law 

Other 
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Living Arrangements ~ With Both Parents 

With Mother and Stepfather 

Other (specify) . - 



With Mother With Father 

With Father and Stepmother Wife _ 



Type of Residence - Own Rent 

Rooming House Boarding 

Rent “ Monthly Weekly 



Private Home , 
Other (specify) 



Apartment 



Daily 



Do Other Members Besides Immediate Family Live in Residence “ ifes No 

If Yes , Who — 



Living Conditions - Good 



Adequate 



Inadequate 



Poor 



EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 

Employed “ Yes No 

Name of Firm 

Address 



First Job After Training. - 



Supervisor's Name 



Title of Supervisor 
Duties 



Job Title of Applicant 



Is This Job Related to Your Training - Yes 



No 



How Employed ~ Full Time Part Time _ 

Beginning Salary - 1 ~ Less than $1.00 

2 “ 1 .00 - 1 .24 

3 “ 1 .25 “ 1 .49 

4 - 1.50 “ 1.74 

Salary at Termination - 1 - Less than $1.00 

2 - 1 .00 “ 1 .24 
3-1.25“! .49 
4 - 1.50 - 1.74 

How Obtained - 1 - Own Initiative 

2 - Project Challenge 

3 - Relative 

4 - Friend 



Temporary 

5 - 1.75 - 1.99 

6 - 2.00 - 2.24 

7 - 2 .25 or more 



5 - 1.75 - 1.99 

6 - 2.00 - 2.24 

7 - 2 .25 or more 



5 - School 

6 - State or Federal Employment Service 

7 - Private Employment Agency 

8 - Other (specify) 



How Did You Like This Job - Very Much 
No Response 



Satisfied Not Satisfied 
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If You Didn't Like This Job, AA/hy Not 



How Long After Training Did You Get Your First Job 

Present Job - 

Name of Firm 

Address Supervisor's Name 

Title of Supervisor Job Title of Applicant 

Duties 



Is This Job Related to Your Training - Yes _ 

How Employed - Full Time Part Time 

Beginning Salary - 1 “ Less than $1 .00 

2 - 1.00 - 1.24 

3- 1.25-1 .49 

4- 1.50-1 .74 

Present Salary - 1 - Less than $1.00 

2- 1.00-1 .24 

3- 1.25-1 .49 

4- 1.50-1 .74 



No 

Temporary 

5-1.75-1 .99 

6 - 2.00 - 2.24 

7 - 2 .25 or more 



5 - 1.75 - 1.99 

6 - 2.00 - 2.24 

7 - 2 .25 or more 



Number of Months on Job 

How Obtained - 1 - Own Initiative 

2 - Project Challenge 

3 - Relative 

4 - Friend 



5 - School 

6 - State or Federal Employment Service 

7 - Private Employment Agency 

8 - Other (explain) 



What Are Your Chances for Advancement to Better Jobs in the Company - 

Excellent Good Fair Poor None Other (specify) 



How Can You Qualify for Advancement - Remain on Job for Period of Time , 

Meeting Minimum Job Standards Take Additional Vocational Training 

Performance on Job Return to School for Academic Training 

Work toward GED Other (specify) 



If You Cannot Qualify, What Would You Say is the Main Reason for Not Being Eligible 

for Advancement on Present Job - Lack of Education Lack of Training __ 

No Other Jobs Available _ Other (specify) — 



Does This Company Offer In-Service Type Training Other than Explanation of Duties 



Yes 



No 



NR 



What Skills Do You Think You Have Learned While Working at Present Job 



How Would You Rate Your Employer's Ability to Supervise 



1 - Excellent 

2 - Satisfactory 

3 - Poor 



4 - Don't Know 

5 - No Response 

6 - Other (explain) 



How Would You Rate Your Employer's Interest in Your Work 



1 - Excellent 

2 - Satisfactory 

3 - Poor 



4 - Don't Know 

5 - No Response 

6 - Other (explain) 



How Would You Rate Your Employer's Interest in You - 



1 - Excellent 

2 - Satisfactory 

3 - Poor 



4 - Don ' t Know 

5 - No Response 

6 - Other (explain) 



Co You Think Your Employer Has Been Honest in His Dealings With You 
1 - Yes 2 - No 3 - No Response 

If No, specify 



TRAINING 

Length of Time in Training (months) 
Length of Time since Training 



No 



Are You a Graduate of Project Challenge - Yes 

Are You a Graduate of the MDT Program at the Youth Center - Yes _ 

_ . . . Completed 

Training Area — 



No 



- Yes 



No 




Recsived no Vocational Training at Youth Contor Bocause - 

1 - Appliod But Not Accoptod 4 - Reloasod from Program 

2 - Didn't Want Training 5 - Other (explain) 

3 - Dropped Out of Program 



As a Result of Training, Do You Have any Skills that You Did Not Have Before you 

Entered Training - 1 - Yes 4 - Other (specify) 

2 - No 

3 - Uncertain 

Are you Presently Working in the Field of Work for Which You Were Trained 

1 „ Yes 3 - Not Applicable 

2 - No 4 - No Response 

Why Are You Not Working in the Field in Which You Were Trained - 

1 - Could Not Find Work in Trade 6 - Difficulties with Employers and 

2 - Lost Interest Employees 

3 - Pay Too Low 7 - Other (specify) 

4 - Not Enough Training 

5 - Entrance Requirements too High 

Was Training Adequate - Yes No If No , Explain 



How Could Training be Improved 



Was the Group Counseling Valuable - Yes 
complish 



If Yes , What Did it Ac- 



If No , Why Was it Inadequate 
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Should Group Counseling be Continued as Part of the Program at the Youth Center 




Would Individual Counseling be 



More Beneficial - Yes 



No How 



Did You Receive Adequate Service from Job Placement Services - Yes No 

If No , my 




How Can Job Placement Services be Improved 



Have You Taken Advantage of the Services Offered to You by Project Challenge Since 
Your Release - Yes No If Yes, Explain 




If No , Explain 





mat Should be Done to Help People in Institutions to Prepare Them for the Outside - 



NATIONAL 

COMMITTEE 

FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 



NCCY PROJECT CHALLENGE 

Project Director; Leon G. Leiberg 

Training Coordinator; Wesley D. Pointer 

Clerical and Sales Instructor; Darius M . Hinshaw 



The first coordinated program operated by a voluntary agency within 
the confines of a correctional institution. Dedicated 
useful occupational training to inmates to prepare them to be stable 
wage earners and worthy citizens upon release from the institution. 

Quote from Mr. E. L. Molloy, President of R. H . Macy & Co., Inc.; 

"Your project is a very worthy one , and I am pleased to know that 
my support and remarks in the course of instruction will he helpful. 



RETAIL SELLING AS A CAREER 
DESIGNED FOR 

THE YOUTH CENTER-LORTON, VIRGINIA 
NCCY "PROJECT CHALLENGE 



DESIGNED AND IMPLEMENTED BY UNICO, INCORPORATED 

4201 Connecticut Avenue , N.W. Washington, D.C. 

(202) 244-3256 

Prepared by the Clerical and Sales Class of Project Challenge, 
Youth Center, Lorton, Virginia, 1967 
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WHAT IS RETAIL SALESMANSHIP? 



Retail salesmanship is the art of persuading customers to buy the specific mer- 
chandise or services of the company you are employed by. It may also be defined as the 
art of aiding people to buy intelligently . 

The concepts of selling have changed dramatically in recent years. High-pressure 
selling was demanded of the salesman of the past. Today, the salesman's main purpose 
is to be of service to the customer, and he must condition himself to this fact. 



Employers expect their salesmen to assist the customer in his decision to buy. 

The successful, trained salesman does not consider his job finished when Idle customer 
purchases his product. He only considers his job finished when he knows he has done 
everything he could to win the customer's confidence in the produce or service fought, in 
his personal integrity, and in the reputation of his employer who is standing behind the 
quality of the purchase. This kind of salesmanship results in the customer considenng 
the salesman as a friend and causes him to come back and buy from him again and again. 
The salesman benefits by increased sales which, in turn, increase his earnings and en- 
hance his value to his employer. 



The majority of retail selling is done "over the counter." This brings the sales- 
man in direct contact with the customer, as opposed to mail order selling and vending 
machine selling. Direct contact selling makes it necessary for the salesman to have an 
agreeable personality, enjoy meeting people and be thoroughly trained. 



Good salesmanship is a composite of knowledge. A good salesman must 
knowledge of his company, knowledge of the product or service he is selling, knowledge 
of competitive products and services, knowledge of customer attitudes, and, last but not 
least, knowledge of himself and his capabilities. 



Knowledge of the company includes several things , among which are: price 
schedules, terms of sales, delivery methods, time required for shipment, guarantee 
policies, customer returns and allowances, advertising, and customer relations and ser- 
vices . 



Inadequate knowledge of product or service is a major factor in the reasons why 
some salesmen fail. The salesman must thoroughly understand his product. Understand- 
ing includes knowledge of the product's availability as to sizes, shapes, colors, packag 
ing and any other features which contribute to the value of the product to the buyer. 



Knowledge of a competitor's product or service will put the salesman in the posi- 
tion of being able to explain (sell) his product or service over those of the competitor by 
showing where his product has certain features and qualities better than that of his com- 
petitor. 



Customer attitudes differ. People want goods and services, but their reasons for 
wanting them differ. Understanding the various reasons will enable the good salesman to 
show his customer how his wants for certain products or services may be satistied. 



A salesman's knowledge of himself is very important to his success. Some 
men do well because they are persistent; others, because they are extroverts; and still 
others, because they are good planners and organizers. Quite often, the difference 
between failure and success is recognizing the need for changing one or two work habits 

or personality traits . 
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SUCCESS IN SELLING! 

Mr. E. L Molloy President of R H 

Sllnt^Iny level f No one can push anyone down who has talent , and there Is no damper 
on initiative. Compensation grows with the job level and the ability to perform . 

A salesman's personal traits are an important factor to his success . His appear- 
ance should be neat, he must observe good personal hygiene, and he must always mai 
tain a courteous and helpful attitude toward his customers . 

His attitude to his superiors and to the requirements of the company of the 

highest level. He should seek advice from his superiors when needed and should prepare 
all required reports promptly and accurately. 

To be a success in selling, the salesman must always understand that a customer 
has several stores that he could trade with but will come back to you and your firm if he 
always M and respect. You will build a group of well satisfied cus- 

tomers by your observance of the above practices . How well you do this is measured by 
your increasing sales which, in turn, increase your earnings. 

The real proof of your success in selling makes itself known during periods of 
slackening of business The customer is overly cautious and tends to make his pur- 
chases at\ firm where he has been treated properly by the salesman. K you are ^^at type 
of salLman, ISu will keep on making sales when your competitors are finding it difficult 

to maintain a good sales volume. 

NEED FOR CAREER SALESMEN ; 

Mr. E. L. Molloy says, "Among the big problems in retailing 

professional salespeople. Young men may not be able to earn ^^h a salary in g 
initially as in other industries, but if you want responsibility, 

field than in any other profession." the gahiing o^^^^ retailing, your 

earnings correspondingly increase. YOU ARE THE KEY TO YOUR SUCCESS. 

Manv people in the field of selling have just "drifted" into it. Others have en- 
tered th“fleW of selUng because they dislike the Inactivity of | 

f Llllno oosltlln Because of this, there are laipe numbers of sales- 

men who are only mediocre salesmen. This presents the opportunity for the well-traine 
and adjusted person to make a success in the field of selling. 

WHERE SALESMEN ORIGINATE; 

Salesmen In the retail field are not developed from any single 

Other selling fields and from such diverse occupations as office workers, fact ^ • 

?I^ers and®tSlk drivers. Other people enter the 

fluenced bv a relative or friend already in the sales field. The best salesmen come irom 
the ranks of those who have a real desire plus the adaptability to become retail salesmen. 

SELLING - AN ART OR SCIENCE ? 

Art as concerns us is defined as "human skill, the practical application of a developed 
‘?kUl " Science is defined as, "conclusions, which under repeated tests , become ac 
Spted af sSic liws or principles . When applied they 

enH-e " PTv-»m thp<?e definitions we can see that selling is an art rather than a scie , 
becau'se S^re are too many variables In selling which prevent It from becoming a law or 
principle which does not vary. 
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Salesmen are Made, not Bom. Studies of both successful and unsuccessful sales- 
men have shown that there is no unfailing rule or pattern of success. Success in selling 
results in bringing out and developing those characteristics which are common personal 
traits of the majority of people. 

You are a salesman! This may startle you, but whether or not you are a profes- 
sional salesman, you sell. You may be a husband trying to sell your wife on NOT buying 
that new car now . You may be applying to a bank selling them on why they should grant 
you a loan. You may be a father selling his child on the reasons for trying to better his 
grades in school . You may be a campaigner trying to sell the public on your favorite 
political candidate. 

You are a salesman, no matter what else you may be. You are going to study and 
apply those inborn characteristics of selling. We will study and develop these character- 
istics in you, so that they may be applied to professional salesmanship. The results are 
up to YOU. You have the basic desire and qualifications; now, we must put them to work 
for you . 



Selling is a skill or art that can be learned. As we go along, you will be learning 
and developing those traits which will improve your chances of becoming a successful 
salesman. 

KINDS OF SALESMEN; 

Retail selling is not the only field of sales. There are wholesale salesmen, service sales- 
men, financial or fund salesmen, real estate salesmen, industrial products salesmen, 
food and tobacco salesmen selling to distributors as v/ell as many other types too numer- 
ous to mention. One factor is self-evident in whatever field of selling a man is engaged; 
He must be trained, and he must possess many of the traits and characteristics that the 
retail salesman needs, such as courtesy, personal appearance, etc. Good solid training 
and background in retail selling will make it much easier for the man who later on desires 
to go into another field of selling . 

COMPENSATION; 

As we stated earlier, how much a man earns is entirely up to him and how well prepared 
he is to be a salesman. Salesmen are generally paid by one or more of the following 
means; 



(1) Straight Salary; (2) Drawing Account, usually deducted from total 
earnings when paid; (3) Straight Commission, based on a percentage of 
sales; (4) Incentive Plan, combined with one of the other methods for 
attaining certain quotas or goals . 

The straight commission and bonus plan is quite often preferred by the top salesmen be- 
cause there is no limiting factor on their earnings other than their own initiative and ef- 
forts. 

PRACTICE ; 

The best ball players, the best musicians and the best in any field become the best only 
through constant practice to develop their skills. You, as a salesman, will have to prac- 
tice the application of your skills in order to remain a success in the field. The rewards 
of constant practice pay off in being a recognized leader in your chosen field, whether it 
be sports, music or selling. 
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THE FUTURE OF SELLING 



PROSPECTS OF SUCCESS FOR A SALESMAN ; 

The man who decides on selling as a career can be assured of his future and of obtaining 
the most in the way of compensation, security and material things. 

A good salesman will always be in demand, and he can look forward to steady' ad- 
vancement based on his ability to perform. A salesman's earnings are limited only by him- 
self. The bigger companies are constantly on the lookout for training directors in sales , 
sales promotion specialists, branch managers, department managers, etc. In fact, the 
top managers of companies have quite often come up through the ranks as salesmen. 

With the increasing development of new and better products, the customer is con- 
tinually requiring more in the way of improved products and service. This demand in- 
creases the requirements for more and better salesmen. 



Because of the increased customer requirements , many of the large companies are 
paying their salesmen two to five times as much as their employees of other categones. 



General business depressions have little effect and do not create hardship upon 
the competent salesman. In fact, it is times such as these that quite often place the com 
petent salesman in greater demand than ever. 



Mr. Molloy says, "You either like this business or you hate it. It's a special 
kind of business . If you like the fast arena, where you plan a new war game every single 
day of the year, preparing to do better than your competition, then there is nothing quite 

like retailing." 



The field is full of excitement, challenge and reward. It is BIG. It is a MULTI- 
BILLION -DOLLAR BUSINESS. The rate of advancement to the top in retailing is gre-^ter 
than in most other fields and is open to the competent, well-trained salesman. The de- 
mand for good salespeople will alw'ays exceed the supply. 



SATISFACTION FROM SELLING; 

Because of the fact that salesmen deal with people and have direct contact with the 
including some important and interesting people, they will derive more satisfaction daily 
than that enjoyed by people in other walks of life. There is considerable freedom of ac- 
tion granted to a salesman, which enables him to develop the best within himself in the 
way of initiative . He is able to compete for prizes and bonuses , the winning of which 
give him a great deal of visible recognition and self-satisfaction in a job well done. 

There is nothing quite like the feeling of having a customer come in while you are 
busy and have him decide to wait for you to serve him rather than letting another salesman 

take care of his needs . 

OPPORTUNITIES ; 

Selling is so important to a company that without it, the company would soon f^l. The 
prime responsibility of keeping a company profitable rests with its salesmen. This 
creasing importance of the salesman creates many opportunities, for advancement to the 
alert, well-trained salesman. 

SELLING AS A PROFESSION; 

Salesmen are now beginning to be recognized as professionals along with ^o^tors , 
dentists, lawyers, accountants, and insurance salesmen (Chartered Life Underwaters). 

The reasons that selling had not previously attained a professional status are that stan- 
dards have not been established, courses of study are few and examinations for 
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pjiQficiQncy 3 Tg not administGiGci* ^/VllGn standards arG dGVGlopGd and bGcomG univGrsally 
accGptGd, than the field of salesmanship will assume its rightful place as a recognized 
profession. This time is rapidly approaching, as more and more companies are demanding 
better qualified and better trained salesmen. 

One thing that needs to be developed to assist the field of salesmanship in attain- 
ing professional status is the salesman himself. He must adopt the attitude that he is 
engaged in a profession and make every effort to conduct himself as a professional in the 
eyes of the public. The salesman needs to continue his studies in the latest methods of 
salesmanship in order to maintain his proficiency and ability. Since other professions 
do this, you as a salesman seeking professional status must do likewise. 

Analyze yourself periodically throughout your career as a salesman and look for 
those weaknesses that you can overcome . Set yourself a course of continuing profes- 
sional advancement and improvement. You will benefit as an individual for having 
strengthened yourself, and you will benefit by your advancement in position as well as 
in monetary compensation . 

Some of the benefits to you as a successful salesman are the feelings of accom- 
plishment you receive knowing you are performing a most important function in the econ 
omy of your country and are able to take good care of your family at all times . These are 
worthwhile reasons to enter the field of salesmanship . You can be proud of being a good 
salesman. 




GETTING A SELLING JOB 



GETTING A TOB WITHOUT SALES EX PERIENCE; 

After completion of this training you will be equipped to apply for a job in selling. 
following^tips should be remembered when planning your first venture into the sales field. 

1 . Choose your prospective employer on the basis of what he sells 
and his reputation in the community . 

2. Plan your interview with the prospective employer the same way 
as you would in selling any product. However, this 

vou are selling is YOURSELF . This will be your first opportunity to put 
into practice the principles of salesmanship that you are going to learn 

in this course . 

3. In the beginning, avoid a selling job that pays a commission 
only. Later on, as you become more proficient in selling, you may want 
to try straight commission selling, but now, you must have the security 
of some guaranteed income . You cannot afford the discouragement that 
sometimes befalls the man starting a sales career on a straight commis- 
sion basis . 

4. Start your career in the retail selling field. A store counter is 
an excellent place to gain the experience that you need. Behind it , you 
will learn how customers react , you will become proficient in hanming 
them , and during your early stages , there will be someone available to 
give you guidance. You will be able to compare the sales you made with 
tiiose of other salesmen, thus affording you the opportunity to note your 
daily effectiveness. You will be surprised how rapidly you can become 

proficient . 

nREATING A SELLING OPPORTUNITY! 

After you have been selling for a period of time , you will build what is 
“sales volume." This means that over a given period of time you are able to sell a cer 
tafn amounrof dollars in sales . When applying for a better job in selling or when being 
consWered for a promotion, your “sales volume" will be an important determining factor. 
Your sales record will command attention. Most employers are constantly on the lookout 
for Ve man Xls establishi^^ a good sales record. The peater your effort to improve 
your selling methods and your sales volume , the greater will be your opportunity for a 
vancement. YOU HOLD THE KEY TO YOUR SUCCESS. 

RESOURCEFULNESS; 

A definition of resourcefulness is, "being good at devising better ways of doing some- 
thing " Throughout your training and later on in your career, constantly try to think of 
bette; ways to increase your sales rate and, thereby, increase YOur value 

to your employer. This is one field where you will have the opportunity to practice re- 
sourcefulness . Your efforts will not go unnoticed. Remember, all companies need good 
salesmen with good sales volume records. 
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THE SALESMAN 



PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS; 

The following personal qualifications are considered to be of utmost importance to the man 
who desires to be a salesman. He should make every effort to improve in each of them; 

1 . Health - Selling is an active profession, and because it is, it 
demands the best of health. You should form good health habits through 

(a) Proper eating 

(b) Overcoming physical handicaps 

(c) Cultivating good attitudes 

(d) Including exercise, rest, play, proper clothing and 
correct posture in your health habits improvement 

2. Speech - Good speech is essential in convincing a customer 
and closing a sale. You should form good speech habits. 

(a) Avoid use of slang and swearing 

(b) Improve your vocabulary 

(c) Avoid high-pitched, shrill speech that detracts from 
persuasiveness in your sales talk 

(d) Speak courteously at all times . Many sales have been 
lost due to discourtesy 

3. Self-Confidence - This trait overcomes fear and feelings of 
inferiority. It can be developed by; 

(a) Improving your knowledge of yourself, your company 
and the product you are selling 

(b) Not being timid. You are performing a much -needed 
service that is highly respected. You must take pride 
in your work . 

(c) Read and keep yourself informed on daily current 
events. Knowledge is a natural enemy of inferiority. 

4. Persistence - Salesman persistence overcomes customer re- 
sistance. Persistence can be obtained by; 

(a) Developing an interest in your work . If you do not 
express interest, your customer will not be convinced, 
and your sale will be lost. 

(b) Set yourself a goal. List traits and habits that you 
must achieve for success as a salesman. Work on 
each one until you have mastered it. Do not give up. 

When you master one, go on to the next. Each step 
is a link in the chain of persistence . 

ASSETS AND LIABILITIES; 

Every person has certain assets and liabilities. We are not considering such things as 
money and property. We are considering those qualities which contribute to the success 
or failure of the salesman. 

1. Assets - Good character, temperament, physical development, 
intellectual development, social development, job knowledge, interest 
and motivation. 
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2. Liabilities - Slovenly aPPearance , poor posture . poor 
laziness, discourtesy, sullenness, poor attitude toward job and 
knowledge of product. 

You must practice improving your assets and 

O?;ou7goat- TheTe samffTctorrcan'^b" career Interests you may 

have . 

INADEQUAniES OF SALESMEN; 

Research and surveys have revealed the following inadequacies of salesmen which have 
contributed most to their failure: 

(a) He does not understand his product and how it 
compares to a competing product. 

(b) He doesn't keep promises made to the customer. 

(c) He criticizes competitors. 

(d) He has a poor attitude toward his job, product 
and company. 

(e) He is obnoxious in his speech and mannensms . 

(f) He mishandles adjustments and complaints . 

(g) He lacks interest in the customer's problems . 

(h) He is neither accurate rir punctual in submitting 

(i) He is an "order-taker," making no effort to sell. 

STATISTIHAL FINDINGS,! 

There is no Significant e^dence 

eluding education , is an unbeatable combination . 

upon the man's ability and interest in selling, not his marital status. 

ON WE ®o™SM^NSH& YoT 

wli!^DS™fFAS SUCCESSFUL SALESMANSHIP. 
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FUNDAMENTALS AND PRACTICES OF SELLING 



FORMULAS FOR SELLING ; 

You would find, if you were to talk to some of the top salesmen, that though their formulas 
differed, they all became successful because they developed their own particular prac- 
tices, or processes. Even the baseball player and golf pro have learned and mastered 
certain fundamentals, or rules. They use and practice these rules constantly, but each 
batter and each golfer develops his own particular "style." This is also true of a sales- 
man . 

FIVE FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING ; 

The following five fundamentals can be applied to almost every sales situation. We will 
list them, study them, memorize them, and learn to apply them. They are; 

1 . Knowledge of, and belief in, your product or service. 

2. Knowledge of your customer, his needs and his wants. 

3. Help your customer recognize his needs. 

4 . Convince your customer of his needs . 

5 . Closing the sale . 

We will now study each of the five fundamentals and try to determine what they 
mean. You must pay close attention to this phase of your training because, when ycu take 
your place in the field of selling, you will find tliat it is of the utmost importance. In 
fact, should you fail to make a sale, you will find, through analysis of the situation, 
that YOU failed to apply one or more of these fundamentals . 

1. Knowledge of. and belief in, vour product or service 

Some examples of what you need to know in order to have adequate knowledge of your 
products are: 

a. Use of the Product - How is it used? Can it serve more 
than one purpose? How will the customer benefit from its use? 

b. Construction - How is it made? A/Vhat is it made of? 

What are its best features ? 

c. Economy; Is it economical and, if so, why? 

d. Easy to Use: Is it easy to use? 

e. Lasting Qualities; Is it made of better material? What 
gives it special lasting qualities ? 

f. Color; Does it come in more than one color? 

g. Economical: Will its use save money? 

h. Guarantee: Is it guaranteed? If so, for how long? 

i. Service: If it should require service, does your store 
have the parts and facilities to service it ? 

j . Price: How does it compare in price to other brands ? 
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k. Sizes: Does it come in more than one size? Is there an 
advantage in getting a larger size ? 

l. Maintenance: Does it require a minimum atMunt of care ? 

Can the maintenance be performed by the customer? How often does 
it require maintenance ? 

m . Emphasize the features of your product that are special to 
the brand you sell. 

n . Is there any advantage in buying your product in quantity ? 

o. How does your product compare with other brands ? 

The above are some of the things you need to know about your 

following: 

a. Examine the product carefully, giving special attention to 
the information on the label. 

b. Test it yourself to see if it is easy to use. This knowledge 
will be helpful in your customer demonstrations . 



c . Read about your product in magazine advertisements 
will often find some valuable selling points there . 



You 



d. Ask your department head to explain any important features . 

e. Talk to other salesmen. They may be able to point out some 
special *features that they or their customers have noticed. 

f. If the product has a users' manual or instruction booklet, 
read it carefully for information on service and care required, special 
features, correct operation, etc. 

After vou feel that you know and understand your product, examine it from the 

This enthusiasm will be passed on to your customer, making your sale much easier . 

2 . Knowledge of vour customer, his needs and his wants^ 

K ssSm " “-is szix zz rsi sl- 

The customer, or consumer, of today is better informed s®l®® 

through newspaper and magazine advertisements, radio and television. For this reason, 
you as a salesman must know your product and customer. 

Discover your customer's needs and wants by asking questions . ® 

*e‘rsromlr wantlirMrt%ut you do not know hi^ ‘ sfz''e ’ °slSve™ ' 

S’Typi of^c'Jiff^^ma? cotoJ doerhe'prefer?” Pe°rhaps he hadn't thought of these 
untU vou asked him . When you ask him such questions , you are performing a ser- 
So C , and\l^ a^^^ him that you are knowledgeable of your product and 
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aware of his needs* He will respect you for it. You would quickly lose him as a customer 
if you pushed a stack of shirts at him and said, "When you find what you want, let me 
know . " 



3 . Help your customer recognize his needs * 

Quite often a customer will approach you with a statement such as, "I would like to buy a 
radio." Now that isn't much to go on, is it? This is a situation where you must help the 
customer recognize his needs. How do we go about it? 

You might say to him, "Here is a nice little reidio, and it is only $19.95. You 
can't go wrong for such a low price." Perhaps he buys it. He takes it home, and after 
listening to it for a short time, he finds that he is not satisfied with it. Chances are 
that he will not return to you for future purchases because you sold him a product with ; 
which he was not satisfied. 

The correct approach to the same situation would be: "Do you enjoy good music? 
We have a model here that is AM/FM. You know, we have three good FM stations in this 
city, one of which operates 24 hours a day with excellent musical and sports programs. 
There is nothing quite like FM when you want to relax and enjoy good music, don't you 
agree ? We have the same quality in a table model; however, if you have the room for this 
console , you will get greater enjoyment from it because the larger speakers give you a 
richer tone . " 

The customer has been made aware of his needs . Whether he buys the console or 
the table model, he will probably be pleased because you helped him recognize the fact 
that he really wanted a radio with the superior tonal quality of the FM set. He will not 
forget this. When he is ready to buy something else, he will come back to you. The re- 
sults are that you made a better dollar value sale, but even more importantly, that you 
created a satisfied customer by serving him well. 

4 . Convince vour customer of his needs . 

The salesman must try to convince the customer of his needs. One of the tools of con- 
viction is demonstration. Another is the use of words and phrases that incite enthusiasm 
and desire in the mind of the customer. You might compare this to a picture. It has 
often been said that a picture is worth a thousand words . Let's look at an example . 

You have been showing an iron to a woman customer. She listens to you and then 
says, "It's a good iron, but I can't afford it." You can accept her answer and let her 
walk away, but you might lose a sale. Perhaps that same day she bought an iron from 
your competitor because he was able to convince her of her need. 

The correct approach to the same situation would be: "We have irons at a lower 
price, but let's compare them. The iron that I just showed you is made of the newest ma- 
terials and is very light in weight. A difference in weight of six ounces may not appear 
to be very much , but when you do a great dodl of ironing , you will find that not only will 
your ironing be easier but your wrist and arm will not become tired. Why not make ironing 
easier on yourself?" The customer will probably buy the iron because she has been made 
to picture herironing becoming a lesser problem. Her previous concern with price has 
disappeared in the light of greater comfort. Your good salesmanship has created a satis- 
fied customer — one who will not forget you in the future when she is in the market for 
something else. 



5 . Closing the sale. 

Closing the sale is the last of the fundamentals, but it is a very important one. In fact, 
it is the deciding factor as to the effectiveness of your sales talk . 
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You have no doubt heard that there are 

The truth of the matter is that they aren t tea y sa fundamentals . It is gen- 

order . 

VALUE OF PLANNING: 

Planning your sales approach Is °-?°f*e basic ste^ 

rgrns“rh°wa^ 

ft^sr^o things, you will have no difficulty in selling your product. 

“TIMING" TN sales WORK; 

Timing in your sales talk refers particularly to questions you may ask of the customer or 
statements you will make • For example. 

The closing of the sale requires V°“ “jsk covered all 

fteta'^rtfntTctL” thS:^ you feel wiU * Yo^skoludTvSdTscus- 

the price is something that many Vr ^Ing so earUer can cost 

you^he sa?e%TaUrthTctstom^ have the price on his mind while you are trying to 

sell him on the good points of the product. 

n.rr SK."»rr.r^-: st- 

is waiting for you to ask him to buy . 

SELLING YOURSELF ; 

In order to be a successful salesman, you must sell ?ou”" 

TsTgo^^^;^:; J:“raf thou^r byX°eloping your appearance, personality and ability 
to make friends . Why, you might ask . 

vou»... » b. u., 

measure up to these standards. 
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I SALES AIDS (KNOWING YOUR PRODUCT) 

i TYPES OF SALES AIDS ! 

f Most companies and employers provide their salesmen with excellent sales aids , The 
I aids are designed for the important function of giving the salesman as much assistance 
f as possible in selling his product. The wise salesman uses the ads to advantage in pre- 

I paring his sales presentation. He recognizes the fact that a great deal of time, money 

I and ingenuity was required to develop the aids and that no company would go to that much 

I trouble if the money and effort was not worth it. There are salesmen who do not and will 

I not use the aids provided them. They are easily recognized because they are generally 
I unsuccessful. Sales aids take many forms, among them being: 

? 1 . Sales Manuals , Product Manuals , Service Manuals 

I 2 . Advertising 

I 3. Visual Sales Aids 

i 4 . Demonstration Material 

5. Standard Sales Presentations 

; We will study and analyze each of the above types . We will see how using the 

various types will enable us to be better salesmen. 

I SALES MANUALS: 

The sales manual, as we will use the term, is the manual which is made available by your 
employer. It could be considered supplemental sales training, and it is not generally con- 
cerned with a specific product. The sales manual usually covers the following subjects: 

1 . Your Opportunities with the Company 

a. What the company expects of you as an employee. 

b. What you may expect of the company as your employer. 

c. Your opportunities for advancement in the company. 

d. Basis of compensation. 

2. The Company Background 

a. Its history, growth and future. 

b. The present organizational structure . 

c . Your place in the organization and its relationship to 
other elements of the company. 

3. The Company's Products and Services 

a . What they are . 

b. Pricing policies . 

c. Guarantee policies . 

d. Service policies. 

4 . Records and Reports Required of You 

a. Detailed illustrations of reports and records. 

b. Instructions for preparation. 

c . When they are required and what their distribution is . 
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5. Sales Policies 



a. Credit policies . , i, . 

b. Claims, adjustments and returned merchandise policies. 

PRODUCT MANUALS ; 

The product manual is the manual which lists in detail the products and/or services in 
which the company deals. In addition to listing them, it devotes separate sections to 
each product or service and covers them in descriptive detail. This is th^e nja’^^al that 
will give you the sales points pertaining to the product 

thoroughly familiar. It enables you to prepare a knowledgeable sales talk that will meet 
customer expectations . 

SERVICE MANUALS; 

The service manual contains such information as installation instructions , 
tenance instruction, operating instructions and warranty/guarantee policies . Reading this 
type of manual will enable you to better understand your product, thus allowing you to 
answer pertinent customer questions . 

ADVERTISING ; 

The advertising portfolio generally consists of personal business cards, copies of 
papers, magazines, pamphlets or flyer advertisements. The matenal contained in l^e 
portfolio is intended to supplement your other sales aids and not to replace them, t 
shows your customer the extent to which the product is advertised and recognized, o 

both a local and national level. 

Advertising is used to bring to the attention of potential customers notification of 
special sales and sales events . 

Advertising is used to publicly compare a company's 

mg. '° A few years ago, it was unheard of to publicly compare one's products or services 

VISUAL SALES AIDS ; 

Visual sales aids have become quite popular in recent years . Usually , they 
in retail selling, but you should have an understanding of 

type that is used frequenUy in retail selling and that is the flip chart ^^This 

sales presentation. Other type include film strips, slides and sound slide films. This 
type is generally used for presentation to groups of prospects , rather than an individual 

customer. 

DEMONSTRATION MATERIAL; 

Demonstration materials, often referred to as demonstration devices, generally fall into 
th^rcateg^^^^^ (b) models, (c) exhibits. All three categories are very 

effective but, again, it must be pointed out that all products do not lend themselves o 
thiftvpe of p^^^ An example of the use of samples is; You are selling a new 

cand^praduct i^your department, and the manufacturer has provided you with several 
SmX Secfs to offer to your potential customers to taste in order to entice them to 
l^chLeTAn eLmple of the use of models is; You are selling combination v.^mdows in 
the home modernization department and are provided with a miniature working model of 
the window to show your customer how the full-size product works. An example of th. 
use of exhibits is; You are selling household cleaning products for y^ Tl.ve 

company takes a booth at a home remodelling show and stocks it with all the items 
hS^resTtoTperson visiting the show. This concentration of items is known as an ex- 
hibit. You will normally be on hand to explain the items and take future orders from the 



viewers . 
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STANDARD SALES PRESENTATIONS,; 



These are often it'^tekes^awLy^rom th^ 

essential for certain types of products , particularly in those oases when it is necessary 
to cover certain points in exactly the same sequence each time . 

Snmp salesmen develop a "standard presentation" on their own. This has its ad- 

his sales. ^ v^. ^ causing him to lose his customer's attention and 

Interest ""o^ly'exp^rl^nce” he can use the standard presenta- 

tion with success . 

Some produce manufacturers have developed "standard sales presentations ^ 
thPir omduct It is generally true in these cases that the presentation has been tried a 
fnnnd^t? be successful and should be followed by the salesman. The objective of such a 
presentation is to prevent intentional or unintentional misrepresentation of the product. 



SUGGESTION IN SELLING 






APPLICATION OF SUGGESTION IN SELLING; 

In developing your abilities of salesmanship, you find the tool of "suggestion” to be quite 
valuable in making your sale. This is generally done by appealing to^e customer s , 
sense of habit, emotion or attitude. You have often heard about the Power of Suggestion 
being a powerful force . It can be compared to "painting a picture in the mind of your cus- 
tomer." 

An example of the power of suggestion at work on an individual is: You place a 
Plank 4 inches thick by 12 inches wide by 20 feet long,across two saw horses and ask a 
persoA to walk across the plank. He looks at the plank and sees that it is solid and 
sturdy and will support his weight, so he will walk across it with full confidence and 
courage. Take the same plank and place it across two buildings ten stones high and the 
chances are that the person will hesitate. Indeed, he will probably not attempt to walk 
across. In reality, nothing has changed except the height. The plank Is just as strong 
and sturdy but a different picture has been painted in the mind. The person now sees po- 
tential danger and injury to himself because he may fall. 

Another example of the power of suggestion applied to selling is; You are selling 
tires in the store, and a customer asks to see what you have in the way of a cheap tire. 
Your store carries them but you are intent on not only selling him a better grade of tire 
but also rendering him a service. You suggest to him that the cheaper tires can be a Poor 
bargain, by pointing out (or painting the following picture in his mind): A motonst with a 
poor grade of tire can have a blowout while traveling at a high rate of speed on an ex- 
pressway, causing severe damage to his car and possible injury to himself and other 
passengers. Now change the picture to using the better grade tire which has blowout - 
proof safeguards, allowing the driver to keep his car under control. The vivid picture of 
the consequences of a blowout will be strong in his mind; in fact, he may even recall 
such a thing happening to an acquaintance of his . Most likely, will decide to buy the 
better grade of tire . The power of suggestion at work again. Powerful, isn . it . 

NEGATIVISM; 

Some people have a habit of being negative in their response to suggestion. For example: 
After greeting a customer, you say to him, "Today is certainly a nice, sunny day. He 
will respond by saying something such as, "It's not over yet. It s probab y goi g 
this Stemoon:- You will find that he will react with a negative attitude regarding certain 
statements in your sales talk . If you suspect that you have this type of (^stomer on your 
hands , you can verify it by making a statement about the outcome of a particular bail 
game or some other topic. If he takes the opposite stand in each instance, you wi 
likely have to use a different approach in order to create a positive response on his part. 
For example: You are selling shirts in a men's store and you have a customer who appears 
to be of the negative response type. You say to him , "We have some very fine 
Shirts but perhaps you are more interested in our lower-priced bargain shirts , it ne is 
tmly the^^ type, he will prt)bably say, "No, I only want the best." However if 
he agrees with you about the low-priced shirts, you will have to have an effective sales 
talk in order to point out to him the advantages of the better shirts . 

ASSOCIATIVE SELLING ; 

Associative selling may be defined as selling items that are related to the main purchase 
of the customer. For example, if a customer has bought a shirt, you try to sell him a 
necktie to go with the shirt; if he has purchased some smoking tobacco , you try to sell 
him a new pipe. There are, no doubt many other examples of associative selling. Let s 

each try to think of one . 

(NOTE TO INSTRUCTOR: Have each student give an example.) 
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Associative selling is not only a means to increase your sales volume and record 
but also a way of performing a service to the customer by suggesting the purchase of an 
additional item which he may not have thought of at the time of his original purchase . 

USE AND PRACTICE ASSOCIATIVE SELLING WHENEVER POSSIBLE . IT IS EFFECTIVE ! 
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QUALIFYING THE CUSTOMER 
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PURPOSE OF QUALIFICATION : 

Qualification ser/es two purposes: One, it satisfies the salesman that the customer 
needs his product or service, and, two, it makes the customer realize that he neeas the 

product or service . 

CUSTOMER NEED FOR YOUR PRODUCT ; 

In qua-lifying your prospect as a buyer of your product, you must determine whether he has 
a need for the product. An example of this phase of the qualifying procedure is as fol- 
lows; You are selling hearing aids in a department store. A man approaches you and 
looks at the hearing aids in the display case. After greeting him courteously, 
him about his hearing problems . If he tells you that he has expenenced a loss 
in his left year, you know that the man has a need, for your product. If he says, I don t 
have any hearing problems. In fact, my hearing is perfect, but I was just cunous when 
I noticed your attractive display." Now ^ou know that this man is not going to buy a 
hearing aid because he does not have a need. You will remain courteous but will not 
waste your time trying to sell him something for which he has n o need . 

MAKING THE CUSTOMER RECOGNIZE HIS NEEDS; 

We will now see how to help a customer recognize his need. Let's go back to the situ- 
ation above. You are a salesman selling hearing aids. A man approaches you and looks 
at the hearing aids in the display case. You greet him courteously and ask him what hear- 
ing problems he has . He tells you that he has noticed that he seems to be losing some 
hearing in his left ear, but he doesn't know whether he needs a heanng aid. Now 
have the opportunity to help him recogniz_e his need. You take out one of the bearing 
aids, show him how to use it and invite him to try it. While he does this, call his at 
tention to the difference the hearing aid makes in his ability to hear better, as well as the 
self-confidence he will regain by knowing that he will be able to hear all that is being 
said to him . Thus , you have helped him realize his need for proper heanng . 

IMPORTANCE OF BENEFIT TO THE CUSTOMER ; 

The benefit your customer is to receive from your product is of great im^rtance in making 
the sale. You should discuss the features of your product from the standpoint of meir 
benefit to your customer. This small effort can mean the difference between making or 
losing a sale. Let's see how this can be applied in the following example; You are 
selling electric irons of many brands and prices . Naturally, you want to sell your high- 
est-priced iron. A woman approaches you, wanting to see your $5.95 irons. First, you 
determine her need, which is that her old iron no longer works . Then you show ner the 
iron she requested to see plus a high-priced, lightweight steam iron. You w.. 

her the benefits of buying the more expensive iron, through a sales talk along the o 
ing lines; "You have, no doubt, noticed that this $5.95 iron is almost as heavy as your 
old iron. Just lift this $11.95 iron and notice how much lighter it is . And, it s a steam 
iron. This feature will eliminate sprinkling clothes before ironing. It ipakes ironmg 
smoother and less tiring and also cuts your ironing time." She will probably purchase the 
higher-priced iron because you have convinced her how she will benefit from it. 

NEEDS AND WANTS ; 

We pointed out earlier that we must help a customer recognize his need. In addition, we 
must make him want the product we are selling. You can talk all day to a customer about 
his need for your product and even get him to agree with you , but he still may not buy i . 
Generally speaking, failure to make a sale may result from failing to make the customer 
realize he will benefit from buying the product. These benefits range 

and time to health and physical benefits . Remember, it is your responsibility to point out 
these customer benefits . 
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CONVINCING YOUR CUSTOMER 



IMPORTANCE OF CONVINCING YOUR CUSTOMER: 

Success in making the sale depends on how well you aim your sales talk toward convin c- 
ing your customer to buy. If your customer is convinced , he will buy your produc • 
great many sales have been lost because the customer is not convinced. How do we con- 
vince our customer? What do we mean by convincing? 

First, we must determine if the customer has the need for the proouct. Then, help 
him recognize his need, and show him the benefits h e will gain by buying our product . 
Now , we must convince nim that our product is the one that he wants . 



INTERRUPTIONS AND OBTECTIONS ; 

When you are in the process of selling a customer your product, you may be frequently 
Interrupted by questions and objections on the part of the customer. When you are inter- 
rupted, you should try to quickly return to your presentation. Interruptions take many 
forms: Another salesman interrupts you while you are talking to your customer; the cus- 
tomer's child has strayed off to another part of the store; a customer s friend no^ 
and stopped to talk to him. Your goal is to GET BACK TO THE SALES PRESENTATION AS 
QUICKLY AND SMOOTHLY AS POSSIBLE. If ^•he interruption is due to a question by the 
customer, satisfy the question as quickly as possible and get back to the important 
points of your sales talk, while working in the answer to the question. 

Customer objections take many forms — "The price is too high," "Your competitor 
has a better product, " "I don't think your product has any advantages over the one I saw 
at Tones' Department Store and theirs was cheaper." The manner in which you answer a 
question or an objection will determine how well you convince the customer that he wants 
vour product. Be sure you answer his objections regarding the higher price of your pro 
duct by pointing out the various features which make it more expensive but also 
beneficial. DO NOT CRITICIZE YOUR COMPETITOR! Use what is known as the YES, 
BUT" approach in your answer. For example, "YES, you are right. Brand X is a little 
cheaper than ours, BUT, let's look at the extra features we have to offer for just a little 
more money . " Now show him point for point why your product is the one that he wants . 
CONVINCE him, and you will make the sale. 



Study your product well, and be prepared to answer any questions or objections 
your customer may have. Anticipate your customer's questions or objections, and develop 
cx^nvincing r0cisons why your product is th© on© that your custom©r should buy. 
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HOW TO USE DEMONSTRATION 



PURPOSE OF DEMONSTRATION ; 

The true purpose of demonstration is to convince. The mere showing of a 

though^ necessary, is not a true demonstration. A true demonstration is one that appeals 

to the natural sS^ses of the customer. These five senses are: Sight, Hearing, Smell, 

Taste , Touch . 

In order for your demonstration to be convincing , it must appeal to one or 
the above-mentioned senses . The more senses that your product appeals to , the better 
vour chances of being convincing. For example; When you are selling candy or food, 
vou can appeal to the sense of sight, if your product is attractive in appearance and Pack- 
aging If the candy or food has a pleasant odor, you have appealed to the sense of smel . 
Letting the customer sample a piece of candy to see how good it is, appeals to his sense 
of taste Letting him hold a piece in his hand to demonstrate its new non-sUck and aon- 
meircoaUngrappe^ to his sense of touch. You have appealed to four of the five natural 
senses . If your customer likes what he has seen, smelled, tasted, and touched, you av 

made a sale . 

REASONING; 

Ir addition to appealing to the five natural senses, the salesman should 

the customer participate in the sale by letting him evaluate and sell the product to himself . 
For example; After demonstrating a noiseless typewriter to your customer, allow him t 
evaluate on his own the benefits of a silent typewriter. This typewriter causes <hs- 

traction in an office, thereby allowing better working and thinking conditions . Consider 
ing these factors may cause the customer to sell himself on the produc . 

You will find that your number of sales will increase when 
presentation so that it appeals to as many of the five senses as possible and when it a 
lows your customer to participate in the sale through his own evaluation of the product. 






CLOSING THE SALE 

CLOSING: THE FINAL STEP IN THE SALES PRESENTATION : 

Your entire sales presentation is geared toward getting the customer to buy your product. 
Your objective is his agreement to buy. Reaching this agreement is known as closing the 
sale. There are two ways of closing a sale: the DIRECT CLOSE and the INDIRECT CLOSE. 
We will study both types, since it is sometimes necessary to use both of them before a 
customer agrees to buy. 

DIRECT CLOSE: 

Normally, the direct close is used when the customer has shown sustained interest 
throughout your sales talk. The "close" can come at almost any point in your sales talk, 
and not necessarily at the end. Know when to stop selling and when to begin closing your 
sale. You should try to close the sale as early as possible or at the point when you feel 
the customer is ready to buy. Asking for the sale is usually done by asking questions 
leading up to the purchase. Never ask a question that can be answered wi& a "Yes" or 
"No." If a customer should say no, then his interest and the sale are probably lost. Al- 
ways phrase your questions in such a way that the customer must make a decision between 
two different ways of acting. For example: AA^ile demonstrating a Hi-'Pi Console to your 
customer, you note his obvious interest and begin to close the sale by asking questions 
such as the following: "Do you prefer the Blond Maple cabinet to the Dark Mahogany?" 
After telling you which one he prefers , you might ask, "Would you like it delivered Thurs- 
day afternoon or would you prefer if it were delivered on Saturday afternoon?" AA^en he 
answers this question, he has given you positive indication of his readiness to buy. You 
may then begin filling out the order book while asking, "Do you wish to pay cash or do 
you want to budget it over a period of months ? " Again, he must make a decision. As 
you are filling out the order blank , answer any additional questions that he might have 
but do not bring up any new points. Save them, in case he isn't quite sold on your pro- 
duct. Do not give up the sale unless the customer says with determination that he will 
not buy. 

INDIRECT CLOSE: 

The indirect close may be described as making your customer agree on several minor 
points of your product throughout your sales presentation. Each agreement on lesser 
points may lead up to a closing of the sale . 

ART OF PRICE QUOTING: 

The salesman should avoid discussing the price during the early stages of his sales talk. 
Discussion of price may cause the customer to decide not to buy before you have had the 
opportunity to completely sell him. Although this isn't always possible, mention the 
price when you are ready for the customer's signature in the order book. However, if the 
customer asks for the price immediately and feels it is too high, you should attempt to 
convince him otherwise, before resorting to a lower-priced model. 

SITUATIONS IN CLOSING SALES : 

Your sales presentation will generally fall into four categories, according to customer re- 
action, They are as follows: 

1 . The customer shows no interest in your presentation and does 
not buy. 

2. The customer shows interest but still does not buy. 

3. The customer shows a small degree of interest but he buys. 
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4. The customer shows a great deal of interest and buys. 

You as a good salesman, should be able to recognize early in your sales presen- 
tation which category of customer you are dealing with. We will discuss each category 
and how it should^be handled. Let's begin with the customer who shows no interest and 
does not buy. This type of customer is easily recognized because he is usually acumen- 

When a custoiner shows Interest but still does not buy , you niust find out why he 
is unwilling to buy—Dld you discuss all his questions or ohjections? Is toe pace more 
iLn he cTn afford to pay? Does he really have a need for your product ? Whatever the 

reason, help him to decide to buy. 

Be on the alert for a customer who buys your product even though he showed on^ly 
mild intere1?ln It! This type of sale could boomerang by having the customer return the 
Ttem to oredi! or refund. The best way to handle this situation is to make sure he is oom- 
uletel! satisfied with his purchase and has no doubts about keeping the product. 

The ideal customer Is the one who shows sustained Interest throughout your sales 
talk and then buys your product. He asks frequent questions and is usually receptive to 
your suggeluonJ of buying related Items. He welcomes your Interest in his needs. 

REMEMBER: DO NOT ALLOW YOURSELF TO GET INTO AN ARGUMENT WITH A CUSTOMER. 

TAnYMTikT VOTT TATT TO PTn^F A SALE REVIEW THE SITUATION AS SOON AS POSSIBLE TO 

^SevSyo™ 

CHMCeS THA TTHE^ NO INTENTION OF BUYING. REMEMBER THAT 

?™aL NOT Cl6sE WE^^ SALE. BUT BE CERTAIN YOU ARE NOT AT FAULT. 



CREATING GOOD WILL 



DEFINITION OF GOOD WILL ; 

Good will rofers to your customor's favorablo attitudo toward you, your product and your 
company. You cannot buy. a customer's goodwill. You must earn it. To do this you 
must be courteous/ friendly and honest about your product with him . 



THE PRODUCT ; 

Make sure that your product meets your customer's need. Do not represent it falsely. 
YOUR COMPANY: 

Be loyal to your company and reflect this loyalty in your dealings with your customer. Do 
not mislead him with false company claims . 

YOURSELF; 

Be courteous , friendly and honest with your customer. Do not mislead or deceive him . 
ADVERTISING ; 

Study your company's advertising concerning your product and its manufacturer. Do not 
attribute false claims to your product. If you notice any false advertising regarding the 
product, bring it to the attention of your employer. He will appreciate it because he knows 
that unless he maintains customer good will, he cannot remain in business. 

SERVICE; 

Explain your company's service policy to your customer. Do not make false service 
claims. Give prompt customer service, by either waiting on a customer or acknowledging 
his presence as Quickly as possible, as well as immediate attention to all service prob~ 
lems. GOOD SERVICE MEANS GOOD WILL. 

FOLLOW-UP AFTER SALE IS MADE: 

When you see a former customer, ask him about his reaction to your product. This affords 
an excellent opportunity to listen to any suggestions or clear up any complaints, thereby 
building lasting good will toward you and your company . 
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PTTFALLS TO AVOID 



ORGANIZATION: 

Avoid a disorganized sales approach. It can cost you many sales. 

CREATIVE THINKING : 

Avoid an unnatural sales presentation. Use creative thinking to develop original sales 
ideas . 

CUSTOMER OBTECTIONS: 

Avoid arguing with your customer when he offers objections . Answer all his objections 
courteously. 



MOTIVATION: 



Avoid displaying a careless 
and sincerity that serve as 



attitude in your actions and words . Develop the enthusiasm 
strong motivating factors toward increased sales . 



COMMUNICATION: 

Avoid slang, swearing and an unpleasant voice. Develop the habit of speaking cheerfully, 
courteously and honestly. 



APPEARANCE: 

Your personal appearance makes a lasting impression on your customer. 

PERSONAL HYGIENE: 

Keep your hair, hands and fingernails neat and clean and your breath odor-free. Be con 
cemed with your personal hygiene „ 

YOUR PRODUCT: 

Being knowledgeable about your product so that you are able to answer your customer's 
questions, aids you in making a sale. 
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EXAMINATION & REVIEW (PHASE I) 



1, Give two definitions of retail salesmanship, 

2, During what period of the business cycle does the real test of salesmanship come? 
Why? 

3, What are some of the various ways of compensating salesmen? 

4, How does selling today differ from that of past years ? 

5, What knowledge is necessary for effective salesmanship? 

6, Explain knowledge of company, 

7, What does knowledge of product encompass? 

8 , Where is the majority of retail selling done ? 

9, When should a salesman consider his selling job finished? 

10, Name the personal traits which are important factors in the success of a salesman, 

11, What are the opportunities for success in selling? 

12, What is one of the biggest problems in retailing? 

13, Name some sources of salesmen, 

14, Where do the best salesmen come from? 

15, Is selling an art or a science? Why? 

16, Salesmen are bom. Is this statement true? Why? 

17, Name several types of salesmen, 

18, What factor is common to all fields of selling? 

19, Why do some top salesmen prefer straight commission selling? 

20, How important is practice to a salesman? 

21 , What is the future of selling as a career? 

22, How does a salesman’s pay compare to that of other types of company employees ? 

23, Where do many of the top managers of companies come from? 

24, How fast is the rate of advancement in retail selling? 

25, Name some of the satisfactions gained in selling , 

26, How important is selling to a company? 

27, Name some of the worthwhile reasons for becoming a salesman, 

28, Is selling a profession? Why? 
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RyaMTNATION & REVIEW (CONT'Pl 



29. Should you seek a job as a salesman on a strict commission basis in the early stages 
of your career as a salesman? Why? 

30. Where is the best place to start your career as a salesman? Why? 

31. Explain the term "sales volume." What is its importance? 

32. Define resourcefulness. Why is it important? 

33. Name four personal qualifications of a salesman. 

34. Why is health important to a salesman? 

35. How can you overcome fear and feelings of inferiority? 

36. How can you develop persistence ? 

37. Name the assets of the good salesman. 

38. Name some of the liabilities to success in selling. 

39. Name at least five Inadequacies that have contributed to the failure of salesmen. 

40. Is it necessary to have a college education in order to become a good salesman? 
Why? 

41 . Married men are better salesmen than single or divorced men. Is this statement true 
Why? 
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EXAMINATION & REVIEW (PHASE II) 



1 . List the five fundamentals of selling. 

2 . List and explain at least ten things that you should know about your product or ser- 
vice . 

3. Name at least four good sources of information about your product or service. 

4 . Why is it important to have good knowledge of your customer, his needs and wants ? 

5. Give some examples of knowing a customer's needs and wants. 

6. How can you help your customer recognize his needs ? 

7. Give at least two examples of convincing a customer of his needs. 

8. In general, what does failure to close a sale indicate? 



9 . Explain the value of planning in selling . 

10. What is meant by "timing" in selling? Give at least two examples of poor timing. 

11. Who are the people you should "sell yourself" to? Why is this important? 

12. Name five types of sales aids. 



13. Explain how each one of the five is important to you as a salesman and discuss, in 
as much detail as possible, how each aid can help you. 



14. 



What is meant by the use of "suggestion" in 
in your own words . Do not use the example 



selling? Give at least two examples 
we have discussed in the text course. 



15 . What is meant by "negativism" ? 

16. How can you recognize an attitude of negativism in your customer? 



17. What is a good way to overcome the negative attitude of the customer? 



18. What is meant by "associative selling" ? 

19. Give at least three examples of associaUve selling. Do not use the examples in the 
text book . 

20. Name four personal qualifications of a salesman. 

21 . Name at least five inadequacies which contribute to the failure of salesmen. 

22. What factor is common to all fields of selling ? 

23. Name the personal traits which are important factors .In the success of a salesman. 

24. When should a salesman consider his selling job finished? 

25. Salesmen and selling are not important to a company. Is this statement true? Why? 
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EXAMINATION & REVIEW (PHASE III) 

1 . What two purposes does qualification serve ? 

2. Give an example Df a customer's need for your product. Do not use the example in 
the text . 

3. How can you make a customer recognize his needs ? 

4. Explain the importance of a product's benefits to a customer. 

5. What is the importance of convincing your customer? 

6 . What do you do when you are faced with an interruption in your sales talk ? 

7. What are some of the objections a customer may make while you are giving your sales 
talk? 

8. Give an example of the "Yes, but" approach in overcoming an objection. Do not use 
the example in the text. 

9. What is the purpose of demonstration? 

10. Name the five natural senses. 

11 . Which of the senses should you try to appeal to ? Why? 

12. Give an example of appealing to the senses. Do not use the example in the text. 

13. What part does reasoning play in making a sale? 

14. What is meant by the Direct Close ? 

15. Give an example of direct close. Do not use the example in the text. 

16. Explain the Indirect Close. 

17. When should you discuss price in your sales talk? 

18. Name the four situations generally found in closing a sale? 

19. Explain each category and how it should be handled. You may use the examples men- 
tioned in the text. 

20 . What should you do when you fail to close a sale ? 

21 . A/Vhat is the importance of creating good will ? 

22. Give at least four examples of creating good will. 

23. Name at least five pitfalls to avoid. 
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VISTA ACTIVITY SCHEDULE - LORTON YOUTH CENTER 



? 

f 



Class 

Movie Discussion Group 

Sociodrama 

Tutoring 


Dav and Time 
Mon, 6-8 

Mon. 7-8 

and 9-10 

Mon. 8-10 


Room 

423-4 

418 

416 


Name 

Mike Bohen & Ron 
Woods 

Murray Epstein & 
Harris Neuman 

Mike Bohen 


Mathematics 

Psychology 


Tues , 
Tues . 


4-5 

4-5 


416 

418# 

423-4 


Harris Neuman 
Murray Epstein 


Tutoring 

Driver Education 
Negro History 


Wed. 

Wed. 

Wed. 


3:45 - 5 
6-10 

8-10 


416 

423-4 

148 


Peter Howell 

Peter Howell # Harris 
Neuman & Ron Woods 
(until 8) 

Ron Woods 


Tutoring 
Psychology 
Fine Arts 

(short story# music) 
Tutoring 


Thurs 

Thurs 

Thurs 

Thurs 


.3:45- 5 
. 4-5 

. 4-5 

. 6-10 


416 

418 

423-4 

432-4 

418 


Peter Howell 

Murray Epstein 

Murray Epstein & 
Peter Howell 

Mike Bohen 


Tutoring 


Fri, 


3:45 - 5 


418 


Peter Howell 


Mathematics 


Fri, 


4-5 


416 


Harris Neuman 


Drama 


Fri, 


6-10 


423-4 


Harris Neuman 


Gavel Club 


Fri, 


6-8 


418 


Mike Bohen 


Drama 


Sat, 


10-5 


423-4 


Harris Neuman 


Discussion groups and 


Sat, 


10 - 5" 


418 


Murray Epstein 


Tutoring 






Diagnostic 




Arts and Crafts 


Sat. 


10-5 


Depot 


Peter Howell 
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VISTA ORIENTATION ITINERARY 

Tuesday. October 25 

11:00 - 12:30 - Housing and Lunch 

12:40 - 1:40 - Introduction to project director and staff; °^Pp 

ect, youthful offenders, legislative act in relation to D.C, court system. 

2:00 - 2:50 - United Planning Organization (Center #2) Mr. Butts, Assistant Director 

3:15 - 4:00 - Southeast Employment Center 

5:00 - 5:30 - Tour area being served by the Neighborhood Program and Employment 

Center 

5:30 - - Dinner 

Wednesday. October 26 
8:30 - “ Lorton Youth Center 

12:00 - 



- Meet InsUtuUonal staff, project training; tour other divisions, and Woric 
Release Training Center. 



12:00 - 1:00 - Lunch 

1 .nn 2*00 - Meet with Mr. Sisson, Chief Classification and Parole Officer, to dis- 
1:00 2.00 Meet Mr.^^ hi'i'?''" 

Project Challenge services may help solve some of these problems . 

2-00 - 4-00 - Review record office procedures for using records, review project folders , 

2.00 4.00 ^tne^^ employment counselor the relationship of employment and 

followup to the rest of the project, and discuss and review weakness in 
previous project. 

5.00 - - Washington Office 

5:15 - - Dinner 

Thursday. October 27 

8:30 - 9:30 - Visit Pre-Release Guidance Center 

10:00 - 11:40 - United States Employment Service, Youth Office, Mr. Williams 

12:00 - - Lunch 

1*00 - 2*30 - United States Employment Service, Apprentice Program, Mr. La 

1.00 2.30 unit^a^ia^^ p application forms and requirements for entrance 

into the program and type of test given . 

3:00 - 4:30 - Work Training Opportunity Center, Mr. Murry 

4:35 - 5:30 - Visit housing projects in area of Work Training Center 

Friday. October 28 

9:00 - 10:00 - Introduction to Deputy Director, Department of Corrections 
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10*20 - 11:30 - Introduction and welcome to project by Mrs. Isabella J • Jones, Executive 

Director of the National Committee for Children and Youth 



12:00 - 
1:00 - 
2:00 - 



1:00 - Lunch 

1:40 - Court, of General Sessions 

3:00 - Introduction to Mr. Lewis Nemerofsky, Project Officer, U.S. Department 
of Labor 



3:30 - 5:30 - 
6:00 - “ Dinner 



Discussion of week's activities and review which function each Volunteer 
will play in the project. 
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AriREEMENT 



This agreement, made this oui wx TI''"' "nM^rv" ^is- 

tional Committee for Children and Youth, hereinafter referred to f 
triot of Columbia, a municipal corporation, acting by and through the Department of Cor 

rections, D.C./ hereinafter referred to as "District, 

WITNESSETH: 

WHEREAS NCCY desires to conduct a federally assisted manpower training pro- 
gram Center, t^r^on, Virginia, involving the counseling , testing, evaluation, 

training and job placement for certain inmates at the institution, and 

WHEREAS the District acting through its Department of Corrections which has re- 
sponsibHUy^rthe administ^^^^^ and operation of the Youth Center, Norton, Virginia^^^^^^^^ 
sSes to the fullest extent consistent with its legal responsibility over ^the said institution 
to cooperate with NCCY in the conduct of a manpower training program, and 

WHEREAS, the District has determined that the conduct of such a program is ba- 
sically compatible with its rehabilitative programs . 

NOW, THEREFORE, the said parties hereby agree as follows: 

1 . The District hereby agrees to cooperate with NCCY in the manpower training 
Dtniect to be conducted by NCCY at the Youth Center, Lorton, Virginia, pursuant to cer 
tain contracts between NCCY and the United States Department of Labor and the United 
States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; does hereby permit, subject to the 
mfefa^ regulations of the institution, NCCY, and its staff 

Institution in order to carry out functions and duties in S^Omiest 

anH Will iqsue such oersons appropriate identification cards subject to the nght to request 

removal of any NCCY staff member not deemed suitable to serve within the Institution y 
the Superintendent of the Youth Center . 

2 It Is understood and agreed that the project to be conducted at the Youth Center 
will be the prime responsibility of NCCY; and further that the Dlstnot acting through the 
Superintendent of the'^ Institution vrill not restrict the operation of the program unless re- 
quired because of security or treatment considerations . 

3 The selection of all inmates to participate in the manpower training 
shall be finally approved by the Superintendent of the Institution or by his designee. 

4 All material and equipment purchased through the use of federal funds in con- 
nection w'ith the manpower program previously in operation at the Institution wi e ma 
available to NCCY for the purpose of continuing training. 

5 It is aareed and understood that close coordination and consultation will exist 
between NCCY and the Department of Corrections in all matters pertaining to project co- 
operation within the Institution . 

6. NCCY agrees that in all reports prepared by it relating to the program, recog- 
nition will be given to participation in the program by the District. 

7 It is further understood and agreed that when the contracts between NCCY and 
the fedetel igenotes expTre or are termlnlted, the District v,lH in no v,ay be committed to 
use appropriated funds to continue the program. 



8th 



day of June, 1966, by and between the Na- 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have executed this agreement as of the 
day and year first above written , 



District of Columbia 
(a municipal corporation) 



by: (Signed) 

Director 

Department of Corrections, D,C, 







The National Committee for 
Children and Youth 






DEPARTMENTS OF THE ARMY AND THE AIR FORCE 

HPADQUARTgHS ARMY AND AIR. FORCE EXCHANGE SERVICE 



OAK CUFF BANK TOWER 
400 SOUTH ZANGS BOULEVARD 
DALLAS. TEXAS 75208 



CSXPO 



CSXPO 

Staff Study - Federal Government - Project Challenge 



M. D, W, Consolidated Exchange 
ATTN: Civilian Exchange Officer 
Cameron Station 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 



1 . Reference letter ANPER-PX, 27 January 1967, subject 
as above, and Inclosure (withdrawn). 

2. Your staff study on Project Challenge has been re- 
viewed with considerable interest. Although, quite frankly, the 
matter is viewed with certain reservations , ^ere can be little 
doubt that the aims of the project are well directed and worth- 
while. Accordingly, authority is granted the M.D.W. Consoli- 
dated Exchange to cooperate with Project Challenge in employing 
carefully selected individuals sponsored under this project. 

3 . It is requested that the results of such cooperation 
be periodically reviewed and that this headquarters be furnished 
with a copy of your review. Besides information such as name, 
age, job title, progress, etc. , we would appreciate having your 
own impressions of the project itself, how well it (or at least the 
part with v/hich you will be infolved) is accomplishing its aims, 
and any other information you consider pertinent or helpful to 
this headquarters in extending cooperation to other, similar proj- 



ects 



FCR THE CHIEF 




ARTHUR EVE, Jr. 

Colonel, USAF 

Director, Personnel Division 



ERIC 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 



JUNIOR VILLAGE 




REPLY TO: 

FOOT OF NICHOLS AVE.. S. W. 
WASHINGTON 24. D. C. 



August 9, 1967 



Mr. Leon Leiberg, Project Director 
Project Challenge 

National Committee for Children and Youth 
527 - 6th St., N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20004 

Dear Leon: 

Having followed the progiess of Project Challenge with lively interest, I am 
most interested in exploring v?ith you the possibilities of establishing a vo- 
cational framework for our older children here at Junior Village similar per- 
haps to your set up at Lorton. We have boys and girls here from sixteen to 
eighteen years of age who either perform poorly in school , are poor achiev- 
ers, or are school dropouts. As these children must leave Junior Village 
when they attain their eighteenth birthday and enter into an "independent 
living situation" we feel a real responsibility to try and strengthen our to- 
tal program for these youngsters and adequately prepare them to assume re- 
sponsibility for themselves and their total living situation when they leave 

here. 

Your Project at Lorton has so successfully demonstrated so many program 
facets we feel very much in need of here that I wonder if I could interest you 
in coming out here to talk about this whole situation with us . 

Unfortunately, as you are probably aware, we do not have funds to under- 
write such services at this time . Even so , I wonder if you could or would 
be willing to provide us with your consultative services in light of your very 
successful Project Challenge experience. 

I would indeed appreciate your consideration of the above matter and hope 
to hear from you at your earliest convenience . 



Cordially , 




Assistant Administrator 



JPD:lbk 

cc: Mrs. E. DeLaine, D.A 



ERIC 
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INTERAGENCY BOARD OF U.S. CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINERS 

FOR WASHINGTON. D.C. 

1900 E STREET NW. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 20415 






nt KPLY KEASE 8EFEB TO 

WA:ES 

YOUR BEFEKNCE 



AUG 2 2 1967 



Mr. Wesley D. Pointer 
Training Coordinator 
Project Challenge 
1145 - 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 



Dear Mr. Pointer: 

On behalf of the Washington Interagency Board of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion we wish to commend you on the training you are giving the young men 
of the Youth Center. We feel that Project Challenge is a very helpful a 

worthwhile undertaking. 

The young men of the Center have shown a keen interest in and 

have^ proven that they appreciate the cooperation and participation offere 
by your staff and the Washington Interagency Board. 

The Dioiect offers to the youthful offenders a ray of hope arid an opp(^unity 
to build a new life. It opens up an avenue through which these unfortunate 
young men may be able to rehabilitate their lives and develop the will and 
desire to become worthwhile citizens of their community. 

I should also like to commend very highly their instructor, 

He is a dedicated man and is taking his work very senously . He seems to 
be an inspiration to the young men who are striving to improve themselves. 

It is our sincere hope that Project Challenge will continue its commendable 
work and we are happy tD cooperate in any way we can. 

Sincerely yours , 












Dora L. Worrell, Supervisor 
Pvamina'Mr>n Rpirvicss Office 



GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 




THE DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONS 
The Youth C«nter 
Lorton» Virlinift 32079 



2120 

October 4, 1967 



Mr, Leon G, Leiberg 
NCCY Project CHALLENGE 
526 Sixth Street, N.W, 
Washington, D.C. 20004 

Dear Mr. Leiberg: 



I want to take this opportunity to express to you, as Project s 

Director, and to your staff of Project Challenge, our tremendous | 

appreciation for the splendid vocational training program you | 

brought into the Youth Center, | 



Few people will realize the effort that was required to mount 
the project and to keep it moving, and all within one year. We 
can proudly point to the additional classrooms that were built, to 
the vast array of equipment that was bought and transferred to the 
Youth Center and, most significantly, to the impact on the inmate 
trainees who participated in the project. 



You are to be congratulated for the fine accomplishments of 
"Project Challenge," Please accept my sincerest wishes for your 
continued success , 



I 



I 

I 



cc: Mrs . Isabella Jones 
Mr, Kenneth Hardy 
Mr, Joseph Havener 
Mr. Kermit Weakley 
Mr, Raymond Nelson 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 



WASHINGTON. D. C. 20006 



Education Research Project 
729 15th Street, Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 

July 5 , 1967 



Mr. Leon Leiberg, Project Director 
NCCY Project CHALLENGE 
527 Sixth Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20004 

Dear Mr. Leiberg: 

It has been a real pleasure working with you and your group. 

The attached results of our re -test at the Youth Center are most grat- 
ifying . The amount gained by your group is approximately what our public 
school groups gained in a full year. 

You may well take pride that your group showed such large gains in 
such a short period of training with individuals who had past records of poor 
school motivation and performance . 

Our experimental groups had 30 hours of training during a full school 
year and our ninth and tenth grade groups had 60 hours of such training. Your 
boys gained as much as the public school students did with only 15 hours of 
instruction. We strongly recommend that the results of your demonstration be 
considered as indicating that the materials should have widespread use with 
programs for individuals such as the ones that you trained. This might do 
much to increase their ability to be trained for good jobs after they have been 
released. 



Your demonstration also indicated that materials such as ours can 
be used Quite adeguately by individuals without academic training in the field 
of education. The sub -professional and volunteer instructors on your Project 
Challenge staff proved to be at least as effective as public scnool instructors 
in teaching our experimental materials . 

Best wishes to you and your program, and let us know if we can be 
of value to you again. We will send you a copy of the report of our national 
tryout which is going to press in a few days. 

Yours truly, ^ 

John T . Dailey 

Director, Education Research Project 



JTD:klb 

Enclosures 
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SUITE 6014 

500 INDIANA AVENUE. N. W. 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 20001 



I OFFICE OF THE DIHECTOF 



January 19, 1968 



t 



Mr. Leon G. Leiberg 
NCCY Project Challenge 
526 Sixth Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20004 

Dear Mr. Leiberg: 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to review the final dra 
of your report on Project Challenge. The report is well prepared and I am 
sure that our Youth Center staff will find it particularly useful. 



As you might expect, I am not in total agreement with a number 
of the opinions and interpretations expressed in this report. However, I 
see little to be gained from itemizing these exceptions and then requesting 
that you modify them in accordance with our point of view . We feel that the 
report should, by all means, accurately reflect your perspective of your re- 
lationship with the Department of Corrections . For us to ask you to modify 
your views or qualify some of your statements would prove detrimental to 

the fulfillment of this objective . 

Therefore, allow me to congratulate you on a job well done with- 
out extending my unqualified endorsement of the final report. It has been a 
rewarding experience for the Department to have engaged in this joint eiiort 
with NCCY on such a meaningful experiment in vocational training for youth- 
ful offenders . 



It would be appreciated 
in your final report. 
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William Phifer cuts hair at Crump s barber 
shop after job training in a new program at 
Lorton Youth Center. 

'CHALLENGE' AT LORTON 



>SUr Staff 

James McKinney earns living as a welder. 
He was also helped by VISTA participation 
in experiment. 



Inmates Forgo Parole for Training 

i. nf ATalcnn fppifi titldt ^ 



By DONALD FITZHUGH 
star Staff Writer 

A man serving time at a cor- 
rectional institution who waives 
his parole date so he can stay on 
the inside and finish barber 
training must want a job pretty 
badly. 

Two men at the Lorton Youth 
Center who did just that recent- 
ly are among 153 inmates who 
have been part of an experimen- 
tal education and job trainmg 
project run by the National 
Committee for Children and 
Youth at the center. 

The District Department of 
Corrections, whidi runs the 
Youth Center, has been ini- 
nressed enough with the experi- 
ment to offer aU the instructors 
jobs when the program ends m 
August. And the work of five 
VISTA volunteers in the experi- 
ment is bein gevaluated to see 
how this, too, will fit isto the 
department’s regular program. 

Ray Nelson, the department’s 
associate director for planning, 
thinks the 14-month expenment 
caUed “ChaUenge,” has achieved 
several of its goals: 

It has shown the value of 
vocational trmning— 'Uot just for 
teaching a skill— but as a medi- 



um to reach the inmate and 
teach him self-esteem, Nelson 
said. 

And the program demon- 
strated that VISTA (Volunteer.^ 
in Service to America) has 
something to offer in a correc- 
tional institution. 

The men in the trainmg also 
think the project, especially 
VISTA, is a good thing. William 
Phifer, 22, trained as a barber, 
says a VISTA worker still comes 
by to see him, several months 
after his release. 

The “OialleDge” staff signed 
up 219 of the 300 men at the 
center and let them choose one 
of seven training areas. The 
men were then enrolled in 
classes as their parole or re- 
lease date approached. 



Nelson feels that VISTA’s 
work with the men and their 
families has been valuable. 
“They have been able to estab- 

CCB.O Vi I lish very significant relation- 

The “Challenge” project was ghips with the inmates,” he said. 

L 1.— J an/1 S) il f<ifat*a/l 



their training ended. Three of 
the 36 have been convicted of 
crimes since then, all within two 
weeks of their release 



started after the end of a Man- 1 ipjjg yiSTA workers tutored 
power Development and Train- Ljjg j^g„ individually at night, 
ing Act job program, which was yjgited their families and ran a 
criticized by an evaluation teani L program outside of class i 



Choice Important 

Being able to pick their train- 
ing is important to the men, 
explained Reginald Baker, 22, 
who was a member of the 
painting class. “I wanted it. I 
can kick nobody but me if I 
fail.” 

Few have failed. The staff has 
found work for 34 of the 36 men 
who have been released since 



from Catholic University and 
not refunded after an 18-month 
demonstration period ended last 
June. The evaluation suggested 
more community support for 
the men and fewer departmen- 
tal restrictions during 
mentation. 

“Challenge” has received 
outstanding support from busi- 
ness, according to Leon Leiberg, 
project director. The Northern 
Virginia Steel Co. donated two 
arc welding machines in trade 
for first pick of the “graduates,” 
he said. 

On the other hand. Nelson 
thinks the department may 
substitute data processing for 
painting because there was 
some difficulty getting the men 
into the union and having them 
work on government contracts 
with prison records. 



including group discussions, 
films and classes in Negro 
history. 

They even organized an art 
show of welded sculpture, 15 

pieces of which sold for $457— 

expen- ^ent to the men— during a 
week-long showing in the lobby 
of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

Essentially, the project raised 
the morale of the men at the 
Youth Center, according to Dr. 
Reuben Horlick, center director, 
who said: “There has been a 
change in the men— they ate 
self-assured and they have some 
staying power.” 

The Corrections Department 
now plans to ask Congress for 
permission to juggle its budget 
to take over when the experi- 
mental program ends in August. 
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Project leaches convicts food service skills. 



Prisoners Bail Out 
Lahor-Short Units 



RESTAURANT NEWS. APRIL. 10. 1967 



LORTON, Va. — Instead of 
holding their heads in their hands 
over the shortage of trained food 
service labor, folks in the biz 
might give a call to the prison 
here. 

Lorton Youth Center, a max- 
imum security prison for men 
aged 17 to 26, is sending out 
bpnded food service workers who 

already have 512 hours of train- 
ing behind them. 

Narciso Soriano, retired head 
of VIP in-flight service for the 
Air Force, is a VISTA volunteer 
teaching prisoners everything from 
personal hygiene to meat cutting. 
All training is aimed at employ- 
ment in better class restaurants. 

It’s worked so well that four 
have graduated and all four got 
jobs through the Project Chal- 
lenge placement service, at rates 
up to $2.63 an hour. 

Project Challenge is a 14- 
month government paid-for ex- 
periment, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Committee for Children 
and Youth. 



Restaurant Eyed 

The project has proved so suc- 
cessful that Project Challenge di- 
rector Leon Leiberg has publicly 
said he is ready to have the men 
try running a cooperative restau- 
rant of their own in Washington, 
D.C.’s southeast section. 

“I think it’s a natural,” Lei- 
berg said. “I don’t think such a 
food service place could lose 
money. 

“It would also be a self-renew- 
ing, self-supporting training pro- 
gram that would benefit the com- 
munity by providing low-cost 
meals.” (Southeast is a D.C. low- 
income area.) 

The plan calls for the prison 
project to get a small business 
loan, hire an experipijced man- 
ager, and sell shares both to ex- 
inmates and the public. 




METAL SCULPTURES— Created by Lor- 
ton Youth Center inmates* sponsored 
by Notional Committee for Children 
and Youth* lobby* *OEO Bldg.* 1200 
19th St. nw.* 9 a.m. to 5 P.m.* ends 
Frl. 



THE WASHINGTON POST Monday, ApriUi, 1967 ^^^5 



By Warren Mattox 




INMATE EXHIBIT— This sculpture by a Lortou Youth from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Leon Leiberg, director of the Project 

Center inmate will be one of several at the office of Eco- Challenge program designed to help inmates make bsttp** 

nomic Opportunity Building lobby today through Friday use of their time, examines the work. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENTS are being test- 
ed for Federal jobs under a Civil Service Com- 
niission experiment. Inmates at the Lorton 
Youth Center near Washington are given clerk- 
typist tests; the Army and Labor departments 
hope to hire those who pass. If successful, 
the project may be expanded to other areas. 
« » * 



Wall Street Journal. 



Feb, 21 , 1976, page It 
"Labor letter" Column# 





By Vic- Casamento— The Washlnaton Post 

Cathy R. James, with sculpture entitled “Woman’s Mind. 



A Hodgepodge of Nails 
Reflects Woman’s Mind 



By Harry 

Washington Post 

'ihe windows of Cathy R. 
James’s home at 922 North 
Carolina ave, se., look out on 
the passing scene t 
through panes unsullied hy 
the draperies she had saved 
up $85 to buy. 

Her $85 turned out to be 
the highest bid offered last 
Friday night for a piece of 
free-form welded sculpture 
which had been on display 
all week with 14 other pieces 
turned out by inmates of 
Lorton Reformatory’s Youth 
Center as a kind of happy 
byproduct of an occupational 
training class. 

The piece which left Mrs. 
James’s windows looking 
about the same as they al- 
ways have is entitled “Wom- 
an’s Mind.” Mrs. James is 
convinced that the' title de- 
rives not so much from its 
free form as from its re- 
semblance to the mind of a 
woman who has saved up $85 
to buy some draperies and 
comes back from an art auc- 
tion with a few handfuls of 
flooring nails, stuck together 
every which way. 

“I know nothing about 
art,” Mrs. James explained, 
“but this piece and two or 



Gabbett 



Stfttt writer 



three others at that exhibit 
sort of took me — this one, I 
guess you c6uld say, most 
of all.” 

It’s difficult to predict the 
direction Mrs. James’s ca- 
reer as collector of free- 
form welded sculpture will 
tiake, but she des^cribes 
“Women’s Mind” as “the 
first piece in my collection.” 
One of the other pieces 
which “took Mrs. Janies at 
the e;xhibit in the Office of 
Economic Opportunity head- 
quarters lobby was entitled 
“Hate.” Mrs. James said it 
was a free-form jumble of 
rather crude chunks of'ran- 
dom metal, none of it re- 
fined and all of it helped 
along by vague impressions 
of such symbols as KKK, 
the Star of David and the 
Christian cross. 

The 15 pieces at the ex- 
hibit sold for a total of $457, 
with manjr of them going to 
fanciers in the $50 range. 
The proceeds will be turned 
over on a share-and-share 
alike basis to the 12 sculp- 
tors (all in the 17-26-year 
age group) who are impris- 
oned under terms of the 
Youth Corrections Act. 




"PROJECT CHALLENGE" EXHIBITS 
FREE-FORM SCULPTURE 



In April, the National Committee for Children and 
Youth, with the assistance of the Smithsonian Institution, 
sponsored an exhibition of free-form welding sculptoes 
created by members of its Project Challenge welding 
class at the Lorton Youth Center. The sculptoes were 
placed on display in the lobby of the Office of Econondc 
Opportunity Building in Washington, D. C., from April 24 
through 28. 



VISTA volunteer Harris Neuman from 
Philadelphia^ Permsylvania, examining 
a welding sculpture with two men <3 the 
Lorton Youth Center is one of seven 
volunteers serving with Project ChaU 
lenge. Two young women^ members of 
the groups are the first female volun* 
teers to provide supportive counseling 
and job placement assistance in male 
prisons in ihe country* 




VISTA - OBO 






A VISTA Volunteer connectedwith the Project Challenge 

oroeram was on hand to answer visitors’ questions ^d 
record their comments in a book which was presented to 
the welding class at the close of the exhibition, hfr. Clinton 
Baker, welding instructor, and the members of his class 
were very pleased with the favorable public reMtion to 
the creative by-product of their professional training. 
Many generous offers to purchase the sculptures were 
rnaiip by impressed visitors. 




This young trainee welding an abstract 
sculpturet has only been training three 
months. The opportunity for this train- 
ing was made possible by the Manpower 
Development Training AcU funded by 
that V.S. Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education and Welfare* Grad- 
uating trainees have obtained skilled 
jobs at substantial salaries after re- 
lease* 



IT«fdba 
Weriilngton DMly Newm 

Shortly after the exhibition, the latest welding iMChine 
on the mLket. a Hobart Microwire 
loaned to the welding class for training *lem°nsfratt^^ 
purposes by the District Oxygen Company of Seat Ple^an^ 
wSryland. toough the courtesy of company representative 
Robert C. Stevenson. 



During February and March, there were many other 
manifestations of public interest in the Project Challenge 
program. Representatives of the project staff were in- 
vited to participate in a conference on the Report of the 
President’s Commission on Crime in the District of 
Columbia, sponsored by Georgetown University. I^ing 
the conference sessions on Sentencing and Corrections, 
Project Challenge was recognized for the innovations and 
success of its Lorton Youtti Center program. 

Several local radio and television stations have invited 
staff members to participate in interview progr^ and 
panel discussions on the rehabilitation of your^ offenders. 
On one of these occasions, a graduate of the Project 
Challenge barbering class appeared on a television program 
to present his views on the causes and consequences of 
crime and the benefits of manpower training programs at 
the Youth Center. 



The Project received international ejqiosure when one 
of the VISTA Volunteers was interviewed in French about 
her eiqjeriences at LorU® for broadcast over Voice of 
America to countries in French-speaking Africa. Another 
foreign audience was reached with an article explaining 
the objectives of Project Challenge in a newsletter pub- 
lished for' youth leaders in Latin America. 
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FOR; Immediate Release 




METROPOLITAN 

BROADCASTING 

TELEVISION 

5151 WISCONSIN AVE, N.W. 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 20016 
TELEPHONE: 244-5151 
A DIVISION OF METROMEDIA 



LORTON YOUTH CENTER PROJECT CHALLENGE 
FEATURED ON WTTG^S ”THE MARK EVANS SHOW^^ 



"Project Challenge", a program for rehabilitating juvenile delin- j 

quents at the Lorton Youth Center, will be featured on THE MARK EVANS | 

SHOW this Sunday, July 30, in color from 9:00 until 9:30 p.m. on WTTG j 

(Channel 5), the Metromedia Television station in Washington, D.C. | 

The Honorable Charles W. Halleck from the Criminal Division of the | 

Court of General Session, Mr. Leon G. Leiberg, Director of Project i 

Challenge, and Mr. Kenneth L. Hardy, Director of the D.C. Department of j 

Corrections will appear as special guests to discuss the Correctional j 

System in the Washington area. | 

j 

A student who has completed the program and another student who is I 

still a trainee in Project Challenge will be present to give their | 

I 

evaluation of the progressive program. | 



Mark Evans, Vice President and Director of Public Affairs for Metro- 
media, Inc., will serve as moderator. The three guests will review what 
has been done and project what is to be done to Improve the correctional 
system, implementing the recommendations of the President's Conimission 
on Crime in the District of Colunbia. 

Produced by Marilynn Brown, THE MARK EVANS SHOW is directed by Mike Seagly 



Art Parks 

244-5151 

7/25/67 
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Guidance tor Prisoners 



Returning to Society 



By WOODY WEST 
star Staff Writer 

“These kids want help ...” 
Clarence Guienz utters the 
sentence flatly. But it is a 
plea. For the past two years 
Guienz, 38, has been director 
of the District’s Pre-Release 
Guidance Center through 
which about 90 percent of the 
men serving sentences at the 
Lorton Youth Center return to 
the community. 

The guidance center, which 
began as a one-year pilot 
project and was extended for 
a second year, has been 
operated by the Justice De- 
partment’s Bureau of Prisons, 
in cooperation with the United 
p lanning Organization, the 
area antipoverty agency, and 
the District Department of 
Corrections. Funds have come 
from the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education 
and Welfare. The center, at 
the end of this month, will be 
absorbed as a regular part of 
the Corrections Department. 

And Guienz, who has been 
with the Bureau of Prisons for 
12 years and who spent four 
years with Chicago’s guidance 
center before coming here, 
will move on to similar work 
in New York. 

Kids Want Help 

“I had heard that young 
people here in trouble with the 
law were incorrigible, that 
they were hostile and that 
they were aggressive. There 
was no explanation of why tWs 
was so — just the descrip- 
tion,” Guienz says. 

“But I find that these kids 
are very easy to work with. 
And the interesting thing 
about them is that they want 
help,” he said in a discussion 
of his two years here. 

Guienz was sitting in the 
still sparsely furnished lounge 
of the center’s new quarters in 
a former private residence at 
1817 13th St. NW where the 
guidance center recently 
x^Jocated from its bleak third- 
floor site at the old, red-brick 
12th Street YMCA a block 
away. 

Now, after two years in 
Washington and seeing 206 
men pass through ^e ^id- 
ance center, Guienz is quietly 
amused by that image of 
District delinquents. “I have 
found it be almost completely 
a myth,” he says. “They’re 
much more likable than ihe 
group I worked with in Chica- 



go, as persons and in terms of 
Uieir responses.” 

Guienz, a native of Louisi- 
ana, graduated from Southern 
University in Baton Rouge, 
then studied social work for a 
year at the University of 
Chicago. He entered the Army 
during the Korean war and 
was assigned as a psychiatric 
social worker at a disciplinary 
barracks. He there decided to 
go into the field of correctional 
social work and later joined 
the Bureau of Prisons in 1955. 

Returning to Society 

The premise of the guid- 
ance center — and halfway 
houses generally — is rudi- 
mentary: Men coming back to 
society from prison need help 
if they are to have at least an 
odds-on chance of not return- 
ing to prison. 

The Lorton Youth Center is 
a campus-like modern institu- 
tion in the peaceful Northern 
Virginia hills a short drive 
from Washington. Men there 
are serving indeterminate 
sentences under the Youth 
Corrections Act, are generally 
first offenders and usually 
young. They have been con- 
victed of such offenses as car 
theft, purse snatching, rob- 
bery, assault. 

Of the. 206 men who have 
been at the guidance center, 
Guienz says that over 150 of 
them are negotiating the 
uneven road on the outside. 
About 30 have been returned 
to Lorton for parole violations, 
new arrests or because they 
show they can not yet handle 
the jump. The average age of 
men at the center is 21, but 
they range from 18 to 26 and 
the stay there is four to six 
weeks, though it can be longer 
dependng upon the man. 

“These kids want help, they 
want you to be concerned 
about them,” Guienz says. 
“They want you to impose on 
them controls suitable to their 
particular ages and adjust- 
ment levels. 

Different Delinquents 

“And they come to you at 
the center voluntarily. For the 
first time here they can see a 
positive response in them- 
selves. I’ve heard youngsters 
say, ‘Man, this is the first 
time in my life that I’ve 
worked five straight days.’ ” 

Washington, with its unique 



governmental structure and 
its compatible economy, pro- 
duces a different delinquent 
from those Guienz worked 
with in Chicago. 

“Living here in Washington 
is much more difficult than in 
Chicago,” he says, “and this 
means that the kids have a 
much harder time coming up. 
In a place like Chicago, which 
is so heavily industrialized, 
there are more economic 
opportunities. Parents can 
make a better wage on the 
whole and be in a better 
position to help, to guide their 
children.” 

“And,” Guienz continues, “I 
don’t see as much family 
morality here as in Chicago 
where the relative economic 
stability contributes to a 
degree of family stability. I 
see more illiteracy among 
parents here, inuch less 
concern about raising chil- 
dren, providing them with the 
spiritual and educational 
encouragement that kids need 
for healthy development. 

“In Washington, too, the 
poor are really poor. Many of 
those that immigrate here 
have, even with the limited 
opportunities, little to offer to 
get a job to provide for their 
families. I think the husband, 
if there is one, comes here and 
soon is frustrated and he can’t 
make it and leaves the family 
—we see so many people on 
welfare. And there are so 
many male figures in the 
picture when a mother isn’t 
married and trying to make it 
alone on welfare and really 
not doing well at all. 

“In the face of all this, the 
young people have a pretty 
tough time in Washin^on,. I 
think,” Guienz observed. 

Want to Do Well 

For those coming out of 
Lorton, there are service jobs 
available in the District, 
Guienz notes, in hotels, restau- 
rants, apartments. 

“But these guys don’t want 
dirty jobs. Nobody wants to be 
a dishwasher even if the job 
pays $5 an hour. These kids 
want to make good wages; 
they think about having a nice 
wardrobe, about living in a 
nice house or apartment, 
about getting married and 
having a nice family and 
educating their children. 

“All these things are impor- 
tant to them. They have a 
strong desire to do well— to do 
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Director Clarence Guienz in front of Pre-Release Guidance Center. 



well totally, to make it as 
men. They have a strong 
eagerness to get a job and a 
great anxiety when the job 
doesn’t come as soon as they 
would like,” Guienz says. 

Washington, of course, is not 
likely to change radically and 
Guienz says that ‘‘since 
government is the big industry 
here, I think that we should 
strive to get qualified center 
residents into tMs area. 

“There has been a slight 
breakthrough in the last 
several months. Several of the 
federal agencies have become 
interested and are starting to 
give our young men entry- 
level jobs. This means that 
instead of $1.25 an hour, 
many of our kids will be able 
to make $1.75 or $2.15 au 
hour.” 

Most of the men coming 
from Lorton to the center— 
where they still are in custody 
— bave had some training at 
the institution. “Project 
Challenge,” a pilot program 
run by the National Commit- 
tee for Children and Youth, 
which also is to be absorbed 
by the D.C. Corrections De- 
partment this summer, offers 
instruction in such fields^ as 
welding, cooking, barbering, 
painting and budding mainte- 



nance. Lorton also provides 
academic and remedial 
courses, mandatory for those 
testing below their age and 
background level. 



Employers Concerned 



But, says Guienz, “we’ve 
had many disappointments— 
especially in employment.” 
Often the expectations of the 
men are a setback when, 
possessing some training, they 
look forward to journeymen’s 
jobs and are not qualified. 

Employers also are under- 
standably concerned that the 
person with a record may 
causa him or his workers 
physical harm, create distur- 
bances or steal from liim. 

“It’s discouraging,” Guienz 
says. “But t’le employers who 
have coops* -ated with us can 
all say our men are good 
workers, that nobody has ever 
stolen anything from a job, 
nobody has ever held up 
anybody or caused trouble.” 
The capacity of the Pre- 
Release Centej: is 20 men. Two 
social workers, job counselors 
and the center staff provide 
personal attention, group 
therapy and a program of 
speakers from the communtiy 
who offer, among other things. 



advice on meeting prospective 
employers and how to buy a 
used car. 

By definition, these kids are 
problems. “Our greatest tool,” 
says Guienz, “is supervision.” 
“We impress on the fellows 
that we must know where they 
are and what they are doing 
at all times. But we can only 
go so far, you know— we can’t 
be with them all the time. 
They do go back to their old 
nei^borheods; they do go 
back to their families— which 
in the past might have been 
destructive— and in the guid- 
ance center, of course, they 
are associating with guys 
they knew in the institution, on 
the streets or in other institu- 



tions.” 



Community Concern 



The general instabliity 
among low-income families 
has another iinplication, 
Guienz points out, in making 
the Washington delinquent 
highly “peer” oriented, sub- 
ject to the influence of his» 
contemporaries who share his 
own deficiencies. This is not 
necessarily a negative factor, 
he says, but it does make it 
difficult for a delinquent to 



think in terms other than th| 
ethos of the street. | 

Guienz reiterates that thj 
young man coming out 0, 
prison cannot make it on hi 
own. The society that toleraj 
ed the environment whic’ 
contributed to his delinquent 
must share the responsibili^ 
Guienz hesitates befoR 
spe aking of the commumij^ 
responsibiUty. | 

“I think there is concern | 
the community toward th^ 
kids and the serious proble^ 
they represent. But I doB 
know if there is suffid^ 
concern or the right kind| 
concern. It seems to be rafi; 
in the area of self-protedij 
than in providing adequi 
services to offset and reme 
the problem.” It is, too fi 
quently, a sometimes abstr 
awareness on the part of 
suburban— and city— midi 
dass, white and colored, | 
says. . ^ 1 

What of the future mW^ 
in^on for the delinquents? | 
“It’s going to be difficult 
the kids. We still have to] 
this vicious circle of lint 
opportunities, a destruq 
family situation. | 

“It’s the kind of situst 
where I wish I could stay; 
help see it through.” 







Harris Neuman (second from left) and Peter Howell (left) attend party of ex-inmates of the reformatory. 

WHEN Harris Neuman, 23, graduated from the- American Academy of Dramatic and Aen 
W went on to study at the American Mime School, and various other thearticaUy-oriented institu- 



tions, his future seemed clear. 

Until his conscience caught up with him. 

Neuman, son of Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Neu- 
man, of Elkins Park, was a third-year dramatics 
student when he decided to join Volunteers In 
Service To America. “Although my parents would 
like me to lead a more conventional existence, 1 
know that they are proud of what 1 am doing. 1 
decided that 1 have a whole life ahead of me to do 
the other things, and 1 am really wrapped up m 
this.” 

The youthful volunteer is now assigned to Proj- 
ect Challenge, a rehabilitation program for con- 
victed felons at the Youth Center at Lorton, Va., 

20) miles outside of Washington, D.C. 

Neuman teaches math and algebra and anything 
else open to him. He operates about 14 hours a day, 
six days a week. Three evenings of his week are 
devoted to meeting with 10 men for a socio-drama 
session, where fears and hostilities towards families, 
law authorities and employers are acted out. 

“It’s like a rehearsal for life,” Neuman said. 
“The men can see alternative ways of dealing with 
a situation or a person.” 

And once a week the VISTA volunteer meets 
with a creative drama group at the center. “The 
men feel strongly about things,” he said. “If 1 
could get them to react on the stage the way they 
do off stage, they would be terrific actors. 

N EUMAN’S evenings are also filled with con- 
ducting similar sessions in socio-diama with 
parolees- of the District of Columbia court, and 
with patients at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, a mental 
institution. 

Prior to joining VISTA, Neuman taught emo- 
tionally disturbed children at the Greentree School 
in Germantown. 



The conscientious volunteer plans to enlist for a 
second year in VISTA, working with drug addiction 
in New York City. 

Then he wants to finish his college education, 
hopefully at New York University, then enter into 
a career as an acting teacher. ^ 

His new life among the inmates at the center is 
not always easy, but Neuman seems to have found 
the answer. He sometimes finds himself under fire 
for the way he dresses: sporty tweed jackets and pin 
stripe shirts. But he’s determined to maintain his 
identity. “I can’l pretend to be something 1 am not, 
and 1 think they end up respecting me more for it,” 
he said. 

Accordnng to Neuman, enough dishonesty al- 
ready exists towards inmates in reformatories. 
“The philosophy of the youth center is to rehabil- 
tate, not to punish,” he pointed out, “It is thera- 
peutic. But often, the promise is far greater than 
the fulfillment, and then the trust is lost.” 

Working with Neuman in the ambitious experi- 
ment at the institution, is another volunteer, Peter 
Howell, 21, also of Philadelphia. The two boys have 
introduced art, music, literature and dramatics into 
the lives of junkies, assaulters and thieves. 

But when 90 inmates, of their own volition, show 
up for a performance of a special dramatic show, 
Neuman knows he’s getting through. 

Viewing a performance of a play dealing with 
drug addiction, one addict, who had never seen a 
play before in his life told Neuman, “This is where 
it’s at! We can really see what you’re into! 1 never 
knew that people like you existed.” 

But with all the activity, Neuman is anything but 
stagnant. He’s already hard at work planning for 
the future. 
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VISTA VOLUNTEERS TO JOIN SPECIAL D.C. PRISONER TRAINING PROJECT 



Seven VISTA Volunteers will work with Lorton Youth Center inmates from 
the District of Columbia and their families in an unusual training and 
rehabilitation program called Project Challenge, Sargent Shriver, director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, said today. 

The volunteers will be assigned vzithin a few weeks to the supervision of 
the National Committee for Children and Youth, which is conducting the 
program in cooperation with the D.C. Department of Corrections, which 
operates the youth center at Lorton, Virginia. 

It is believed the first time a private agency has set up a specialized 
training, counseling, follow-up, and rehabilitation effort in a penal 
institution. 



Leon G. Leiberg is director of Project Challenge which has received 
Manpower Development and Training funds from the Labor Department. The 
project is a demonstration program to help some 170 inmates between the 
ages of 18 and 26 whose lack of education makes them unable to benefit 
from routine vocational training at the institution. The project aims 
to help the inmates acquire the motivation, skills and social attitudes 
necessary for employment. 

The volunteers^, five male and two female, will serve as group and recreation 
leaders, tutors, counselors, and as family service workers. They will help 
the inmates prepare themselves to return to the community and stimulate 
community interest needed to overcome adjustment problems faced by inmates. 

Volunteers will le.«l discussions on consumer education, employment 
expectations, and family life; arrange tutoring under direction of the 
project training supervisor; ease the readjustment process by following 
inmates into the community after discharge; accompany inmates to a new 
job setting, help them obtain such things as housing and legal assistance; 
and refer families to welfare, and other community services. 

VISTA, the volunteer corps of the War on Poverty, has 20 volunteers serving 
in three District of Columbia projects. Nationally there are 2,524 volunteers 
serving in 326 projects in 47 states. 
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Lorton Gains New VISTA 



By Elizabeth Shelton 

Waiblnston Poit Staff Writer 

“Initially there was much 
confusion and some misun- 
deratandlng,” said VISTA 

worker Beth Williams in the 
precise u n- 




Mrs. Shelton 



derst a te d 
speech of a 
sociol 0 g i s t 
with a mas- 
ter’s degree 
from Colum- 
b i a Univer- 
sity. 

“But there 
never was 
anything you 
could call a 



‘disrespectful incident.’ She 
referred to the expectations 
of planners of Project Chal- 
lenge that she and her co- 
worker, Martha Epstein, 
might be greeted with jeer- 
ing catcalls and obscenities 
at the Lorton Youth Center 
in working among young 
District felons. “They had 
been told in advance that 
we were going to he here. 

“They did look, though,” 
ehe admitted in candid after- 
thought. 



TO THEIR OWN credit, 
the two transplanted Cali- 
fornians — Beth is a San 
Franciscan and graduate of 



li 
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BEING IMMURED with 300 convicted felons in a 
penal compound is not just any average American 
girl’s idea of a dream career. But two VISTA volun- 
teers, Martha Epstein and Beth Williams, have man- 
aged to fit it into their dream of a better world. 

They are the first VISTA women In the Nation to 
put their professional training and idealism to work 
inside the walls of an all-male correctional institution. 
Both have been a part of the campus scene at the 
Lorton, Va., Youth Center since fall. 

As members of Project Challenge, they are part of 
a new look at the Center for the rehabilitation of 
18 to 22-year-old District youUis serving indeterminate 
terms ranging up to six years for the commission of 
crimes from joyriding to rape and murder. 

Money for the experiment Is from the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Office of Vocational RehabiUtation and the 
Health, Education and Welfare Department’s Office 
of Education. Curricula and teaching tools were devel- 
oped by a George Washington University educational 
research team headed by Dr. John Daily. Cooperating 
in Project Challenge are the D.C. Department of Cor- 
rections and the Lorton staff. 

The Project’s concept is simple: Let s help them 
make better use of their time while they are confined. 



the University of California 
at Berkeley; Martha gradu- 
ated in June from U.C.L.A. 
in her home city— have be- 
cc>me accepted as part of 
the scene by -Inmates and 
staff alike. 

Beth, who attended the 
University of Paris for a 
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across from the main en- 
trance of Cardozo High 
School in a basement apart- 
ment. VISTA rules insist 
that single women live in 
pairs. 

Their presence has re- 
quired as much adjustment 
by the institution’s long- 
time guards, whose basic 
concern is security, as by 
the inmates, who are unac- 
customed to seeing women 
other than relatives visiting 
during specified hours. 

“I’m worried about what 
you might hear,” a gray- 
haired security officer told 
Beth and Martha, denying 
their request to visit men in 
isolation in a corridor 
known as “The Block.” 



year, had previous experi- 
ence in working with the 
emotionally retarded at the 
Hawthorn Center in Michi- 
gan. 

She and Martha have 
learned to speak the lan- 
guage of the inmates and 
their families by living 



THE BLOCK is one of 
many paradoxes Beth and 
Martha are discovering at 
the District institution as 
they counsel youths for 
their return “outside.” 
Punishment for the worst 
infractions of Center regu- 
lations is solitary confine- 
ment in The Block, which, 
ironically, shares the “honor 
dormitory” with well - be- 
haved adult prisoners from 
the Lorton Reformatory. 

The “worst” of the young 
people with indeterminate 
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Troubleshooting Is Full-Time Job 



Bentences ■and the “best” of 
the adults with long sen- 
tences are under the same 
roof, hut never see each 
other. 

The youths in solitary are 
permitted no radios or 
ihooks, but the adult males 
have a small storehouse of 
Imoks, mainly popular 
paperbacks, and an attrac- 
tive lounge. 

The adults are part of a 
cadre which assists the 
teaching staff of the Center. 

Another paradox, of 
which the VISTA workers 
are keenly aware as they at- 
tempt to make up educa- 
tional deficiencies of the In- 
mates and prepare them vo- 
cationally for marketable 
jobs outside, is the library. 

This spacious facility. Its 
shelves lined with classics, 
popular fiction and refer- 
ence works Including Brit- 
annica and World Book, has 
no librarian and on the door 
is a sign: “Off limits during 
school hours.” 

“It’s not open when classes 
are not in session either,” said 
the VISTA workers sadly. 

IN CONTRAST to this 
well-stocked, unused store- 
house of learning is the 
Center’s gymnasium, a 
breathtaking expanse of 
dazzlingly polished wood 
flooring under a vaulted 
quonset roof. 

There is keen Interest in 
sports. Lorton plays, and 
wins, against basketball 
teams from nearby military 
bases; prides itself on its 
Golden Glovers; holds sus- 
penseful inu .mural sports 
competitions and is soon to 
begin a track team. 

But while polishing the 
igj'm floor and shooting bas- 
kets are good outlets for the 
energies of the Inmates, 
they prepare few of the 
youths for productive life 
outside an Institution. 

IN A SCHOOL wing, new 
and superior to those of 
many District public 
schools, classrooms stand 
idle. Not many teachers, it 
appears, seek this chance to 
make a telling contribution 
to education, even at Feder- 
al pay scales. ^ 

To reinforce the Centers 
slender teaching staff. 
Project Challenge is man- 
ning some of the classrooms 
and also offers courses in 
remedial reading, basic psy- 
chology and the personal tu- 
toring of VISTA team mem- 
bers. 

Beth and Martha work 
with the classes in welding. 



automotive repairs, and bar- 
bering, whose members are 
near to releaseu 
The men are counseled on 
the realities of the Job 
market. The VISTA women 
set up interviews with pros- 
pective employers, accompa- 
ny the men to job inter- 
views and smooth the way 
to the working world. 

They also visit the men’s 
homes, making sure that 
housing facilities are ade- 
quate; that no interloper 
has taken the place of the 
bead of the household while 
he is away; and that trans- 
portation to and from the 
job can be arranged for him 
when he returns. 

The men are particularly 
appreciative, says JVIartha, 
of the visits she and her 
VISTA teammate make “out- 
side.” Sometimes they ere 
able to set a prisoner’s mind 
at ease so he can concen- 
trate on his vocational train- 
ing. 

AFTER the inmate is pa- 
roled, released or has ful- 
filled his sentence, Beth and 
Martha continue to standby 
as troubleshooters for diffi- 
culties at home or on the 
job. This follow-up takes up 
most of their work week. 

Frequently the problem is 
transportation. The men, 
95% bf them Negroes, who 
did not hesitate to commit 
crimes at the risk of being 
sent ‘^across the river” are 
terrified at the thought of 
working in suburban Virgin- 
ia or other metropolitan 
fringe areas where the jobs 
are. 

One inmate expressed 
such fears recently on his 
way to an interview for a 
job as a welder at $2.43 an 
hour at the Northern Virgin- 
ia Steel Co. in Springfield. 
The company has furnished 
two Lincoln arc welders and 
other equipment for class- 
rooms and has agreed to 
take ten welders a month 
from the Center. 

He was accompanied to 
the interview by the pro- 
ject’s Job development 
director, Vernon Hawkins. 
Later, when the pair re- 
turned, the inmate was jubi- 
lant. He had gotten the job. 
Proudly he displayed to fel- 
low prisoners an electrode 
given to him for his welding 
class during the interview. 

He was still more pleased 
when he learned he could 
get a bus direct from down- 
town to the new job. When 
release is arranged 
through the guidance cen- 
ter, the men live in halfway 



house facilities provided by 
the YMCA until they are 
ready to face the world on 
their own. 

The class will use the new 
electrode to add a branch to 
the two metal sculptures 
that symbolize their various 
stages of learning in the 
welding shop. 

Other men are learning 
barbering, for which there 
are rigid licensing require- 
ments but good pay and a 
high rate of demand in the 
District; building mainten- 
ance, automotive repair, 
painting, clerical and sales 
and food services. 

THE ARMY, Labor and 
HEW Departments are 
among the Government 
agencies which are attempt- 
ing to absorb the Center’s 
released trainees. GSA, 
which could place men all 
over the city as a result of a 
change ip the Federal em- 
ployment application form, 
the Project is “still trying 
to crack.” 

Also difficult to crack are 
the apprentice trades. 
Some trades, like painting, 
are seasonal, as a further 
disadvantage. 

The Center Is having no 
trouble placing food service 
workers and is teaching 
gourmet cooking, under the 
direction of a retired Air 
Force chef, Narclso Soriano. 

“I teach fancy cooking,” 
explains Soriano, “so they 
can go to work for a hotel 
or anywhere. I don’t teach 
institutional or short order 
cooking.” 

THE VISTA team consists 
of, in addition to Beth and 
Martha, five male members. 

Harris Neuman conducts 
a sociodrama group in 
which members act out 
their prejudices and prob- 
lems, then discuss them. He 
directs a drama group 
which is rehearsing Jack 
Gelber’s play “The Connec- 
tion,” about jazz men who 
are drug addicts. 

It may be some time be- 
fore the preformance actual- 
ly takes place in the Center 
auditorium, however. There 
was no trouble in filling the 
play’s feminine role, but 
there is trouble in memo- 
rizing parts, and the cast of 
15 “comes and goes — we 
have lost some people.” 
Harris also teaches gener- 
al math and algebra. Next 
to an unconditional re- 
lease, a high school equiv- 
alent certificate is the doc- 
ument most sought after. 
Peter Howell conducts 



music appreciation classe 
in classics and Jazz and als< 
has a short story dlscusslo 
group. James Thurber’ 
“The Catbird Seat” was i 
recent topic. 

RON WOODS, from tht 
Watts section of Los An 
geles, who interrupted col 
lege training in crlminologj 
to work with VISTA, heads 
the movie discussion group. 
Educational films on such 
subjects as venereal disease 
or school dropouts are 
viewed and analyzed. 

“I try to find films they 
can identify with,” says 
Ron. “Films about personal 
problems affecting beha- 
vior.” 

When he came to the cen- 
ter, Ron remembered, the 
first 20 inmates he talked to 
“told me they hadn’t done 
it” (committed the offenses 
for which they were convict- 
ed). Finally he realized: 
They couldn’t all be in- 
nocent. 

Mimray Epstein (no rela- 
tive to Martha) teaches 
basic psychology and geo- 
metry and is setting up an 
arts and crafts program. 
Howell is beginning a group 
in ceramics, plaster and pa- 
pier mache. 

Mike Bohen directs a re- 
medial reading group. The 
literacy rate varies from 
mid-elementary to college 
level and some of the men 
are doing college work in 
cooperation with the 
University of Utah. 

PROJECT CHALLENGE, 
according to training coor- 
dinator Don Pointer, must 
exercise a strictly “hanis 
off” policy where correction 
and therapy are concerned. 
Its purpose is to increase 
vocational aptitudes along 
with training. 

And here is another para- 
dox. 

Inmates volunteer for the 
Project Challenge courses 
but cannot be accepted un- 
less they are close to re- 
lease. They do not receive 
evaluations of their pro- 
gress, so they have no way 
of knowing when release 
is near. 

Proof of the program will 
be a drop in the rate of re- 
cidivism (further convic- 
tions) among industrial 
trainees at the Center. Dr. 
Reuben Horllch, Superinten- 
dent, believes it will dimi- 
nish from 47 to 26 per cent. 
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leprinted from the July. 1967 issue of the Journal 
Correctional Education. 



"PROJECT CHALLENGE" 

BEGINS OPERATION 
AT LORTON YOUTH CENTER 

Reprinted by Permission of: 

The National Committee 
for 

Children aniJ Youth 
1145 Nineteenth Street, N.W. 

Washington, D. C. 20036 

On July 1, 1966 the National Committee for 
Children and Youth officially began operation of 
a 14-month “Program of Multioccupational Train- 
ing, Counseling, Employment, Follow-up and 
Community Support for Youthful Offenders at 
the Lorton Center, Lorton, Virginia. 

This experimental and demonstration program, 
funded through the U. S. Office of Education and 
the Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation and 
Research of the U. S. Department of Labor, will 
ultimately benefit 170 inmates of the institution, 
ages 17 through 25, sentenced under the Youth 
Corrections Act. 

The project’s main effort is directed at those 
inmates whose lack of prior training rnd educa- 
tion make them unable to profit from routine in- 
stitutional training programs and resuR in their 
entering the current labor market with severe 
employment handicaps after release. The program 
is designed to help these men acquire positive 
social attitudes and develop the motivation and 
vocational skills necessary for gainful employ- 
ment in selected occupations. Job placement, 
counseling and follow-up services are provided 
those who are trained and released from the in- 
stitution. 

Vocational training makes use of up-dated tech- 
niques and includes job-oriented, basic remedial 
education. Teaching plans and on-the-job training 
programs are being developed with the coopera- 
tion of local industry in the following areas; auto- 
motive services, food services, welding, building 
maintenance, general office and sales work, bar- 
bering, and interior-exterior painting. Emphasis 
is placed on job development in trades where the 
trainee will have an opportunity for employment 
at the current accepted rate of pay and where 
opportunities exist for advanced training, remun- 
eration and responsibilities. An integral part of 
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LEON G. LEIBERG 

Project Director 



the training consists of developing good work 
habits and positive attitudes through group coun- 
seling and other special programs. 

In selecting trainees for Project Challenge, the 
probable release date of each applicant is realistic- 
ally assessed and primary consideration is given 
tg those who are likely to be released close to the 
time of their successful completion of training. 
The others are placed in “hold* groups” for enroll- 
ment in subsequent training cycles. Trainees have 
complete freedom of choice to select the type of 
vocational training they wish to receive. 

A job placement officer informs appropriate 
sponsoring employers of the availability of trainees 
for placement within their businesses. Personal 
interviews are arranged and, prior to placement, a 
counselor meets with the trainee to establish a 
working relationship and prepare him for a satis- 
factory follow-up program. The counselor con- 
tinues to work with the released trainee — and 
with his employer and his family, if necessary — 
to insure continued motivation, to help develop 
self-considence and to instill in the man a feeling 
of personal responsibility. 






The effective features of Project Challenge 
will become the responsibility of the Youth Center 
and the D. C. Department of Corrections upon 
completion of this experimental and demonstra- 
tion program. 

The director of Project Challenge is Leon G. 
Leiberg who has served as senior probation officer 
for Montgomery County’s Juvenile Court and has 
had previous experience directing group work 
and volunteer-service programs in the Washington 
metropolitan area. Prior to his appointment to 
Project Challenge, Mr. Leiberg was administrator 
of the Washington Office of NCCY’s Youth Service 
Project which serves young men rejected from 
military service due to inadequate education. 

A. Background and Purpose 

The most important natural resource of any 
nation is its youth. In the United States, where 
almost 50 percent of the population is under 26 
years of age, the development and utilization of 
that resource is given priority consideration. At 
the 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, a private organization, the National Com- 
mittee for Children and Youth (NCCY), was creat- 
ed to conduct a ten-year follow-up study of the 
numerous youth-oriented programs of government 
and voluntary agencies. Included in its mandate 
was the responsibility to undertake experimental 
and demonstration projects in problem areas 
where existing agencies are not able to perform 
the specific services needed. One of these experi- 
mental programs is Project Challenge. 

The objective of Project Challenge is to demon- 
strate the feasibility of new techniques in the re- 
habilitation of young criminal offenders confined 
in correctional institutions. It embodies the phil- 
osophy that the vast majority of young criminals 
are victims of a disadvantaged social and economic 
background; that there is great potential for 
growth and change inherent in all youths; and that 
specialized programs can remedy the deficiencies 
of the past, enabling young offenders to assume 
productive and responsible roles in society upon 
release. 

NCCY began its 14-m,onth Project Challenge 
program in July 1966 at the Lorton Youth Center 
in northern Virginia. Inmates were offered, on a 
completely voluntary basis, a three-pronged pro- 
gram as follows: first, a coordinated schedule of 
remedial education and multi-occupation voca- 
tional training; second, an intensive counseling 
program designed to instill positive social atti- 



tudes and to assist the trainee in identifying with 
the social and economic system into which he 
must integrate upon release; third, a systematic 
follow-up program of job placement and individ- 
ual, family and career counseling after release 
from the institution. Representatives of Volun- 
teers in Service to America (VISTA), or the 
“domestic Peace Corps” as it has become known 
in the United States, supplement the counseling 
staff. The VISTA’s provide individual services 
that are intensive, inmate-oriented and which 
stress the role of the individual as a member of 
society rather than as a drain on the resources 
of the community. On the basis of past exper- 
ience and current practice in correctional insti- 
tutions, these are unorthodox procedures. 

The most important feature of Project Chal- 
lenge, however, is the sense of community interest 
and involvement that permeates its program. In- 
structors, counselors and VISTA Volunteers are 
community representatives not associated with the 
punitive aspects of institution life. They are pri- 
marily interested in the inmates as individuals 
with an unmined potential for positive contribu- 
tions to their community and nation, not as well 
behaved members of a prison population. Project 
Challenge staff members feel that this aspect of 
their presence is not lost among the inmates, and 
is most responsible for the success of training and 
counseling programs. The assistance of repre- 
sentatives of universities, government, labor, and 
industry in developing training materials and of- 
fering employment opportunities to ex-inmates is 
another area of community involvement which 
has helped to dissipate the feeling of estrange- 
ment from society that is always intensified by 
prison life. 

NCCY hopes to stimulate similar rehabilita- 
■^ion programs in juvenile institutions throughout 
the country by disseminating the techniques and 
achievements of Project Challenge. Ideally, cor- 
rectional authorities themselves will adopt the 
philosophy and the training and counseling pro- 
grams demonstrated at Lorton. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the benefits accruing from public in- 
volvement in the project will be remembered. 
Community participation in the rehabilitation pro- 
cess can only further assure continuance of the 
stable society and viable economic system that are 
prerequisites of national progress. It is also in 
keeping with the theme of the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth that all citizens 
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I should strive “to promote opportunities for chil- 
l dren and youth to realize their full potential for 
j a creative life in freedom and dignity.” 

■ B. Experimental and Demonstration Features 

i 1. Particular emphasis is given to the training 
of inmates in order to help them to become stable 
I wage earners at the time of release from the in- 
: stitution. 

2. The training is of such a nature as to be 
of value not only to the inmates of this particular 
institution but to others with the same type of 
population. 

3. A remedial education program, utilizing ex- 
perimental materials developed jointly with the 
Department of Education of George Washington 
University and others, is provided in a controlled 
setting. 

4. Vocational training, utilizing up-dated tech- 
niques and the cooperation of local industry in 
preparing course outlines, teaching plans, and on- 
the-job training programs, is offered in the follow- 
ing areas; 

a. Automotive Services 

b. Food Services 

c. Welding 

d. Building Maintenance 

e. General Office and Sales 

f. Barbering 

g. Interior and Exterior Painting 

5. When, and if, it becomes apparent that a 
specific training course has been developed to the 
extent that the Youth Center can and should take 
it over as a regular part of its training program, 
NCCY will turn over the course to the Youth 
Center and will, if it is deemed feasible within 
the terms of the contract, develop another train- 
ing program in its place. If, on the other hand, 
a particular program proves impractical or inef- 
fective, it will be terminated and another program 
substituted. 

6. Coordination and cooperation is developed 
between the institution, the training personnel, 
and the probation and parole authorities in order 
to devise a workable method to support the re- 
leased trainees by job assistance and placement 
as well as follow-up. 

7. Useful information on the effectiveness of 
the program is secured by collecting and evaluat- 
ing data obtained in a continuous process of 
fellowship. 

8. Intensified individual and group counseling 



is provided the trainees, both within the institu- 
tion during their period of confinement and after 
their conditional release. 

9. The project provides for intensive follow-up 
of trainees, including those released under the 
previous manpower training program. 

10. Work is done with the families and the em- 
ployers of the trainees in cooperation with the 
U. S. and District of Columbia Probation and 
Parole Offices. 

11. Coordination with the U. S. Probation Of- 
fice in regard to the social and occupational 
progress of the trainees is affected. 

12. Job development in trades where the 
trainee has an opportunity for employment at the 
current rate of pay or where opportunities exist 
for advanced training, remuneration and respon- 
sibilities is emphasized. 

13. Individual counseling after release is pro- 
vided trainees who have difficulties in job adjust- 
ment or in developing good working relationships 
with employers, supervise or fellow-employees, as 
well as those experiencing family difficulties. 

14. Emphasis is placed on remedial instruction, 
human relations, and on-the-job personal relations 
through an intensive group counseling program. 

15. Whenever appropriate, inmates are trained 
to qualify for positions under the U. S. and District 
of Columbia Civil Service regulation, and assisted 
in obtaining all necessary licenses and clearances. 

16. Direct family counseling is undertaken either 
by project staff members or by a cooperating fam- 
ily service agency to help effect the transition 
from the institution to the home and also improve 
the community’s acceptance of the parolee. 

17. Since this is the first coordinated program 
operated by a voluntary agency within a correc- 
tional institution, every effort is made to involve 
the community on as broad a basis as possible. 
In this respect, a contingent of VISTA Volunteers 
has been deployed at the Youth Center with a 
focus on individual services. 

C. VISTA Education Programs 

The use of VISTA Volunteers in the Project 
Challenge program has added a new dimension to 
education at the Lorton Youth Center. The Volun- 
teers have provided a wide range of services and 
activities designed to meet the needs of the “whole 
inmate.” Underlying all of these activities is the 
philosophy that a man will not have the proper 
motivation for learning if he is constantly sub- 
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jected to an emasculating monologue. ^By provid- 
ing a dialogue, the VISTA’s have been able to 
adapt their approach to the desires, as well as to 
the needs, of the individual, achieving a degree 
of effectiveness that a formal, impersonal and in- 
stitutionalized program could not hope to attain. 

The VISTA education program is designed to 
serve an inmate population that is educationally 
deficient, culturally and economically disadvan- 
taged and predominantly Negro. It was obvious 
to the Volunteers that an education program in- 
volving a formal classroom atmosphere was not 
likely to be effective with men who did not bene- 
fit from such instruction in the community. On 
the other hand, when small group tutoring situa- 
tions emphasizing personal interaction were of- 
fered, these men responded well and evidenced 
a significant degree of progress. 

The Volunteers were algo made aware of the 
tendency in correctional institutions to equate cul- 
tural development activities with entertainment, 
often resulting in a “bread and circuses’ atmos- 
phere with few tangible benefits to the inmates. 

They filled this void, to a certain extent, by offer- 
ing discussion groups, drama and debating clubs, 
classes in art and music appreciation, and other 
activities. Most significantly, they took into con- 
sideration the large percentage of Negro inmates 
and initiated a Negro history class; now they are 
pressing for the implementation of a comprehen- 
sive Negro culture program by the Youth Center. 
The traditional version to such a program in an 
institutional setting stems from the belief that it 
would only intensify existing racial tensions and 
create additional disciplinary problems. VISTA 
experience with classes in Negro history, art, and 
literature, indicates that is is a misapprehension; 
the Negro inmates have exhibited a healthy pride 
in their rich heritage, finding it an inducement to 
change and emulation. Far from creating a dis- 
ciplinary or racial problem, such a program, by 
reducing the feelings of alienation and inferiority 
that are intensified by prison life, could prove 
.0 be a valuable rehabilitative vehicle. 

The preceding review of educational activities 
offered in conjunction with a vocational training 
program demonstrates that small inroads are be- 
ing made on the existing status of correctional re- 
habilitation. Unless correctional authorities are 
willing to extend themselves beyond the confines 
of traditional thought, however, these limited inno- 
vations will not be harbingers of change. Because 



of the chronic shortages of funds and staff in cor- 
rectional institutions, the utilization of community 
resources for such programs is a possible solution. 
Community volunteers, in addition to not being a 
financial burden on the institution, are a source 
of much-needed treatment personnel. That these 
volunteers may not have professional credentials 
is not necessarily a valid objection to their utiliza- 
tion. In its 1967 report on the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act, the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion urges the use of indigenous and subprofession- 
al personnel in institutional instruction, pointing 
out that the results of their use, in terms of inmate 
progress, are at least equal to the results obtained 
by utilizing only professional, certified instruc- 
tors.* This has been the Project Challenge ex- 
perience with subprofessional and indigenous 
counseling personnel as well. 

The overriding consideration for utilizing vol- 
unteers in rehabilitation programs, however, 
should be the opportunity this would afford to 
establish a persisting dialogue between commun- 
ity and correctional institutions, both juvenile and 
adult. Only if this dialogue is established will 
correctional programs be responsive to the crim- 
inal offender’s basic need; his lack of orientation 
and sense of social responsibility as a member of 
the community. The more complete a man’s ostra- 
cism during confinement and “rehabilitation,” the 
less likely are his chances for successful re-inte- 
gration into society as a responsible and produc- 
tive citizen upon release. 



• 19B7 Report of the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
. to the Congress on the Manpower Developihent and Training 
Act. Government Printing Office. 1967. pp. 55-56. 
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"^e^sual c^irts 

By Cornelia Noland 

Three Galleries and 

Twelve Convias 

* 

Coming Attractions? 

Some of the most vital new works 
I’ve seen in the Washington area this 
year are the welded metal sculptures 
done by inmates at Lorton Reforma- 
tory. They were on exhibit in the lobby 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
for four days last April. These are primi- 
tive folk art done by twelve men who 
are completely untrained in art but have 
been taught industrial welding at Lor- 
ton. They made the pieces in a pilot 
program for Project Challenge (a brain- 
child of the ■ National Committee for 
Children and Youth). The sculptures 
are direct, forceful, sensitive, and in- 
ventive; free of the staleness and precon- 
ceptions of intellectual art. One can 
ordy hope that at least some of these 
men, mostly from the Negro ghettos, 
anonymous except for the one who in- 
corporates his name SAM YOUNG as 
big as life into his sculptures, somehow 
manage to continue in this vein when 
they are released from prison this fall. □ 
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House of Representatives 



Inmates Forgo Parole for Training 



EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, June 22. 1967 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker. I hereby 
am happy to make available to my col- 
leagues and to readers of the Congres- 
sional Record everywhere, an article 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
of June 19. 1967. The article dramatizes 
the fine work done by the National 
Committee for Children and Youth at 
the Lorton Youth Center. The article 
follows : 

Challenge at Lorton — Inmates Forgo 
Parole for Training 
(By Donald Fitzhugh) 

A man serving time at a correctional insti- 
tution who waives his parole date so he can 
stay on the Inside and finish barber training 
must want a job pretty badly. 

Two men at the Lorton Youth Center who 
did just that recently are among 153 in- 
mates who have been part of an experi- 
mental education and job training project 
run by the National Committee for Children 
and Youth at the center. 

The District Department of Corrections, 
which runs the Youth Center, has been im- 
pressed enough with the experiment to offer 
all the instructors jobs when the program 
ends in August. And the work of five VISTA 
volunteers in the experiment is being evalu- 
ated to see how this, too, will fit into the de- 
partment’s regular program. 

Ray Nelson, the department’s associate di- 
rector for planning, thinks the 14-month ex- 
periment called “Challenge,” has achieved 
several of its goals: 

It has shown the value of vocational train- 
ing — not just for teaching a skill — but as a 
medium to reach the inmate and teach him 
self-esteem. Nelson said. 

And the program demonstrated that VISTA 
(Volunteers in Service to America) has some- 
thing to offer in a correctional institution. 

The men in the training also think the 
project, especially VISTA, is a good thing. 
William Phifer, 22, trained as a barber, says 
a VISTA worker still comes by to see him, 
several months after his release. 

The “Challenge” staff signed up 219 of the 
300 men at the center and let them choose 
one of seven training areas. The men were 
then enrolled in classes as their parole or r#^ 
lease date approached. 



choice important 

Being able to pick their training is im- 
portant to the men. explained Reginald 
Baker. 22, who was a member of the painting 
class. “I wanted it. I can kick nobody but me 
if I fail.” 

Few have failed. The staff has found work 
for 34 of the 36 men who have been releas^ 
since their training ended. Three of the 36 
uave been convicted of crimes since then, all 
within two weeks of their release. 

The “Challenge” project was started after 
the end of a Manpower Development and 
Training Act job program, which was criti- 
cized by an evaluation team from Catholic 
University and not refunded after an 18- 
month demonstration period ended last 
June. The evaluation suggested more com- 
munity support for the men and fewer de- 
partmental restrictions during experimenta- 
tion, 

“Challenge” has received outstanding sup- 
port from business, according to Leon Lei- 
berg, project director. The Northern Virginia 
Steel Co. donated two arc welding machines 
in trade for first pick of the “graduates,” he 
said. 

On the other hand. Nelson thinks the 
department may substitute data processing 
for painting because there was some diffi- 
culty getting the men into the union and 
having them work on government contracts 
with prison records. 

Nelson feels that VISTA’s work with the 
men and their families has been valuable. 
“They have been able to establish very sig- 
nificant relationships with the inmates,” he 
said. 

The VISTA workers tutored the men indi- 
vidually at night, visited their families at 
night, visited their families and ran a varied 
program outside of class, including group 
discussions, films and classes in Negro 
history. 

They even organized an art show of welded 
sculpture, 15 pieces of which sold for $457 
which went to the men — during a week-long 
showing in the lobby of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Essentially, the project raised the morale 
of the men at the Youth Center, according 
to Dr. Reuben Horlick, center director, who 
said: “There has been a change in the men— 
they are self-assured and they have some 
staying power.” 

The Corrections Department now plans to 
ask Congress for permission to juggle its 
budget to take over when the experimental 
program ends in August. 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 



Project Challenge 
Is Called Successful 



By Carol Honsa 

Washington Post Staff Writfr 

When a highly praised in- 
mate counseling and vocational 
education program at the Lor- 
ton Youth Center goes out of 
business Aug. 31 it will leave a 
few mementos behind; 

• The Center’s first job- 
training program, a service it 
lacked until the experimental 
Federal program demon- 
strated its need and value for 
inmates. 

• A Youth Center commit- 
ment to beef up its personal 
and group counseling to help 
young offenders prepare for 
iheir return to society. 

A follow-up counseling 
program for released inmates 
to help them adjust to comnlu- 
Bity life. 

• Improved inmate morale ^ 
and fewer disciplinary prob- 
lems. 

The outgoing program is 
Project Challenge, a Federally 
financed effort of the National 
Committee on Children and 
Youth to provide marketable 
job skills, counseling and com- 
munity support for young 
male inmates. 

“1 am delighted to say that 
we are absorbing the entire 
program,” said Reuben S. Hor- 
lick. Center superintendent 
for the District Department of 
Corrections. 

Need Demonstrated 

“It is a service that should 
have been in existence here 
years and years ago. A voca- 
tional training facility was 
never provided at the Youth 
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LEON G. LEIBERG 
. . . cites VISTA help 



Center, but this program hasj 
demonstrated the need and| 
the value of an intensive voca-j 
tional training program here.” 
Horlick said fiscal 1968 
funds have been committed to 
the Center for hiring the 
Project Challenge vocational 
instructors, operating the job 
courses, and hiring additional 
counseling staff. 

Enrollment Voluntary 
Enrollment in the Project 
Challenge courses was 
voluntary, but Horlick said 
that all the institution’s nearly 
300 inmates would have to 
sign up or face transfer to an- 
other institution. 

“No one is going to sit 
around just doing time,” he 



said. “They will have to be in 
either regular education or 
vocational training, one or the 
other.” 

According to Project Chal- 
lenge director Leon Leiberg, 
the project was particularly 
successful in reaching the in- 
mates because it used “out- 
side” VISTA volunteers and 
independently hired job. in- 
structors. Many inmates hate 
and fear the authority repre- 
sented by Corrections Depart- 
ment workers and resist direc- 
tion and advice from them, he 
said. 

Horlick agreed that this has 
been a problem. He said the 
Center was trying to work out 
greater interaction between 
corrections officers and in- 
mates but noted it would take 
time' to dispel the fear and 
suspicion of the young offend- 
ers. 
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staff Tr.aining Needed 
“There ought to be a staff 
training program to change 
staff attitudes and make them 
realize that individuals who 
are warehoused will not be 
there on ice forever,” Leiberg 
said. 

“The job of preparing a nian 
for society is more intere.sting 
and challenging than sitting 
on him to see that he behaves 
and doesn’t cross the lines.” 

“Leiberg is right in saying] 
that the emphasis should bej 
on a non-corrections staff,” i 
Horlick said. “We intend to! 
ask for more VIST As and to' 
encourage the participation of 
volunteer groups to bring the 
community into the institu- 
tion.’’ 

Leiberg, a frequent critic of 
Corrections Department poli- 
cies, has hit the Department 
for releasing too few of his 
trainees. About 60 per cent of 
the project’s 187 trainees are 
still in the center and may 
lose their new job skills and 
motivation through lack of ap- 
plication, he said. 

The project offered courses 
in auto mechanics, food serv- 
ices, welding, building mainte- 
nance, clerical and sales prac- 
tices, barbering and painting. 
According to Horlick, the Cen- 
ter will continue to teach the 
same classes, with some con- 
tent modifications, plus a new 
course in heavy equipment op- 
eration. 

Leiberg said the five VISTA 
volunteers now working with 
the Youth Center inmates 
would stay on their counseling 
inbs for abut three months. 




SALUTATORY: 



Parnell Walker, Representing the Trainee Advisory Council 



ADDRESS to the trainees: 



Dr. Joseph H. Douglass, Chief, Office of Interagency Liaison, 

National Institute of Mental Health 

The Honorable Kenneth L. Hardy, Director, District of Columbia 
Department of Corrections 
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i Lorton Inmates Finish 
Job Training Program 



The graduates sat in the au- 
ditorium and looked at their 
diplomas. Some smiled, some 
feigned indifference, some 
had families beside them who 
leaned closer to see the white 
sheet of paper. 

This was no ordinary cere- 
mony. It marked the end of 
an experimental training pro- 
gram called Operation Chal- 
lenge in which 180 inmates 
participated at the District of 
Columbia’s Youth Center at 
Lorton. 

Under the direction of the 
National Committee for Chil- 
dren and Youth, Project Chal- 
lenge started last summer to 
show that inmates of a penal 
institution could improve 
themselves through counsel- 
ing and vocational training. 
The plan included counsel- 
leased and help as he read- 
justed to society. 



An innovation of the pro- 
gram was that inmates were 
allowed to choose the type of 
vocational training they were 
to receive. In other penal 
institutions the inmate is as- 
signed training regardless of 
his preference. 

There were seven vocations 
to choose from; automotive 
services, building mainte- 
nance, food services, barber- 
ing, interior-exterior painting, 
clerical sales and welding. 

“Some of the men who are 
already on the street came 
back today to get their di- 
plomas,” Kenneth L. Hardy, 
director of the Department of 
Corrections, said. “That’s a 
healthy sign.” 

The percentage of inmates 
who have had to return after 
being released is well below 
the national average, a pro- 
gram spokesman said. 



182 at Lorton 
Get Certificates 
In Pilot Project 

“I graduated from Lortoh 
Youth Center” is no longer a 
joke after 182 certificates of 
training were awarded to in- 
mates at graduation exercises 
yesterday. 

The certificates went to youths 
who participated in a pilot 
program, “Project Challenge,” 
which it is hoped will lead 
Congress to provide funds to 
establish an educational- voca- 
tional program at the institution. 

After the ceremonies, Kenneth 
L. Hardy, director of the Depart- 
ment of Corrections, announced 
that he will ask Congress to 
i appropriate the necessary 
money to train the young in- 
mates, “based on the success of 
the training program.” He said 
the pilot program “is the best 
justification for Congress to set 
up an educational-vocational 
program here at Lorton.” 

The one-year experimental 
project was run by the National 
Committee for Children and 
Youth. Inmates who participa- 
ted agreed to waive their mus- 
tering-out date in order to 
complete the training. They had 
a choice of seven fields— auto- 
motive service, building mainte- 
nance, interior-exterior painting, 
clerical and sales, barbering, 
food service and welding. 

Guest speaker at the exercises 
was Dr. Joseph H. Douglass, 
, chief of th« Office of interagency 
liaison of the National Institute 
of Mental Health of the U.S. 
, Public Health Service. 



The man with the guitar 

moves his hands over the strings. 

A man begins to talk about 

^'^how it makes you feeU 



A dense forest surrounds the com- 
pound at the Youth Center for con- 
victed felons at Lorton, Va. The Cen- 
ter is enclosed by a double security 
fence and, as it gets dark, a uniformed 
official in a tower opens steel gate? to 
let out any visitors and administrative 
people. Peter Howell, a VISTA Vol- 
unteer, stays behind. 

An inmate rememhers an invitation 
from Howell to join his music discus- 
sion group; he leaves his room — a ce- 
ment cubicle in the dormitory — and 
crosses the grounds to the brick school 
building and a room where a group of 
quiet, gray-clad men are seated at 
desks. One man has a guitar. 

During this session of “Music ap- 
preciation from an anthropological 
and emotional standpoint,” Howell 
plays and talks about blues records. 

“Hit the road, Jack, and don’t come 
back no more, no more. . . .” 

“They play it in France even if they 
don’t understand the words,” Howell 
tells the men. 

They listen to **Lonesome Road, 
“Lonely in Town” and “I’m a Stranger 
Here” and a man begins to talk in an 
objective way about *‘how it makes 
you feel.” The man with the guitar 
moves his hands over the strings and 
the men look at each other. 

In an experiment never before tried 
in a correctional institution, VISTA 
Volunteers use art, music, literature 
and drama to stimulate the minds of 
men caught in prison. At the same 



time, they help the men gain an under- 
standing of their own feelings and 
behavior. 

The VISTAs’ effort is part of 
Project Oiallenge, a job training and 
counseling program financed by the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare and designed to increase the 
inmates’ chances of becoming self-sup- 
porting after their release — of leading 
normal, productive lives. The project is 
sponsored by the National Committee 
of Children and Youth (NCCY) under 
the direction of Leon Leiberg. 

Approximately 300 men are con- 
fined at the Youth Center, which is 
operated by the Department of Cor- 
rections of the District of Columbia. 
Youthful offenders between the ages of 
18 and 26, whom the sentencing judge 
believes will benefit from the program, 
are sent to the Center for the academic 
and vocational training, psychotherapy 
and counseling provided there. Still, 
many of the men are unable to get 
jobs when they are released and many 
are returned to the Center for parole 
violations. 

Project Challenge, which has six 
VISTA workers, is a 14-month dem- 
onstration project designed to show 
that more intensive job training, re- 
medial education and community sup- 
port are effective and necessary for re- 
habilitation of chronic youthful law 
breakers. One hundred and seventy 
men with severe employment handi- 
caps — most high school dropouts — are 
selected for participation in the proj- 



ect on a voluntary basis. They are 
given professional instruction in auto 
mechanics, barbering, food services, 
clerical work, custodial service and 
maintenance and building trades. 
These workshops and academic classes 
fill most of the day. 

It is in the evenings that a man at 
the Youth Center is most susceptible 
to feelings of bitterness and hopeless- 
ness— especially when left to his own 
thoughts. Then he recalls a VISTA 
invitation to some group activity. To 
escape his solitude, he will attend— 
even if he is totally unfamiliar with 
the subject. 

In addition to his music class, 
Howell has a short story discussion 
group during which men discuss the 
feelings and motives of characters. He 
teaches ceramic sculpture himself and 
has contacted a student from Amer- 
ican University who is coming to Lor- 
ton to teach painting. 

‘‘‘Howell uses a soft-sell method, 
Leiberg said. “He never makes value 
judgments. He’s rock solid and his 
strength comes through to the men.” 

Three evenings a week, 22-year-old 
VISTA Harris Neuman meets with 
about 10 men for a socio-drama ses- 
sion. Fears and hostilities are brought 
out as men act out problems and situ- 
ations, such as going for a job inter- 
view. 

“It’s like a rehearsal for life,” Neu- 
man said. **The men can see alternate 
ways of dealii^ with a situation or a 
person.” 
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A creative drama group that Neu- 
man has begun is rehearsing The Con- 
nection hy Jack Gelher, a play about 
jazz musicians who are narcotic ad- 
dicts. 

“The men feel strongly about 
things,” Neuman said. “If I could get 
them to react on the stage the way 
they do off stage, they would be ter- 
rific actors.” 

Neuman took certain members of 
the cast into Washington to see a per- 
formance of John Brown’s Body at 
Georgetown University. “They were 
tremendously excited about it,” he 
said. “It sounds ordinary, but for 
these men it was something new. They 
have never had a chance to take part 
in activities like this before.” 

Music provides escape, both men- 
tally and physically, for some of the 
men at the Youth Center. A talented 
jazz drummer, who keeps up with the 
jazz world on the outside, has gotten 
together a group of inmates who some- 
times give performances on the out- 
side. “The jazz group will have a 
part in The Connection” Neuman 
said. 

The VISTAs work both at the Lor- 
ton Youth Center and at the NCCY 
center in downtown Washington. At 
Lorton, they tutor men to help them 
get the equivalent of a high school 
diploma, lead discussions concerning 
consumer education, current events, 
employment expectations and family 
life. Two women Volunteers set up 
interviews with prospective employers 
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VISTA Ronald Woods said, "We have had only 
one man violate parole and be brought back." 




for the men. VISTAs follow an in- 
mate into the community after his re- 
lease and assist him in obtaining hous- 
ing or legal assistance, and often ac- 
company him to a new job setting. 

Twenty-year-old Ronald Woods, who 
spends most of his time in follow-up 
activities in the District of Columbia, 
said, “There is no doubt that the 
follow-up program is effective. Since 
the program began seven months ago, 
we have had only one man violate 
parole and be brought back. Before 
Project Challenge began, it was com- 
mon to have as many as 38 out of 40 
men violate parole before a year was 
up, and most came back after being 
out only a month.” The most frequent 
violations are drinking, leaving the 
D.C. area, or quitting a job. “Every 
day some men drop into the Project 
Challenge center in Washington to talk 
to a VISTA or NCCY staff member,” 
said Woods. “These guys will go out 
of their way to please someone they 
think really is interested in them.” 

All the VISTAs spend hours in per- 
sonal counseling. “Sometimes just 
talking something over with someone 
is extremely beneffcial to a man,” 
Neuman said. “A burden never seems 
so great after you’ve told it to some- 
body else.” 

Typical of the inmates at Lorton is 
Will — ^twenty years old. Five years of 
his life were spent in a corrections in- 
stitution for juvenile delinquents. Last 
time he was picked up he was sent to 
die Youth Center. Over the hill is the 
penitentiary. 

“Those five years weren’t so bad — 
I was young then,” Will said. “I don’t 
mind this place. But Fm getting old. 
I’ve got to get out of here and get a 
job and live.” 

Neuman told Will, “I kpow your 
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Associations Building 1145 19th St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Telephone: Area Code 202, 338-3057 



ialrfliap 

LYLE W. ASHBY 
pe Chairman 

RS. THOMAS HERLIHY, JR. 
3LONEL JANE E. WRIEDEN 
icretorjr 

RS. ELTA MAJORS BOYD 
aaaurar 

HARLES B. LEVINSON 
ulatant Traaaurar 
HILIP E. RYAN 

laeatlva DIraetor 

IRS. ISABELLA J. JONES 



R. MAX F. BAER 

LARK W. BLACKBURN 

iR. URIE BRONFENBRENNER 

IRS. ROLLIN BROWN 

. H. CHRISTOPHERSON, M.D. 

ICHARD J. CLENDENEN 

. WHITTIER DAY 

IR. JOSEPH H. DOUGLASS 

:dward d. greenwood, m.d. 

lONALD HARTING, M.D. 
lENRY J. HEINZ II 
. K. HODENFIELD 
/IRS. CLIFFORD N. JENKINS 
/IRS. GEORGE B. JORDAN 
^RS. CLIFFORD H. JORGENSON 
■lERBERT KRAMER 
I/IRS. W. W. LYNCH, SR. 

3AVID B. RAY, JR. 

}R. GEORGIA B. PERKINS REASER 

IflRS. WINTHROP ROCKEFELLER 

9R. JOHN SLAWSON 

MARY LOU SWOPE 

ROY C. VOTAW 

DR. RUTH STOUT WRIGHT 

MRS. SARA-ALYCE WRIGHT 



Dear Mr. 



We are presently compiling data for the Project Challenge 
final report to our funding agencies . You can be of great assis- 
tance to us by giving us Information concerning your expenence 
with our trainees and our program. 



Attached please find an Employment Questionnaire for your 
use . We would appreciate your filling out this form at your 
earliest convenience. 



Thank you for your cooperation and help . 

Very sincerely, 



Frederick L, Hill 
Employment Counselor 
Project Challenge 



FLHijs 

Attachments - questionnaire 

return envelope 



EMPLOYMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



1 . 



How would you view the trainee's attitudes# 



personality and performance on the job? 



2 • What is your opinion of the training received : 




3 . Would you employ another trainee if a job was available ? Yes No 

4. Do you have any suggestions about the training program which could be of help to 



US ? If so , what are they ? 






PROJECT CHAUiENGE 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR CHILDREN and YOUTH 



GRADUATION PROGRAM 

July 8, 1967 - 1:00 p.m. 



The Youth Center 
Lorton, Virginia 



GREETINGS to the trainees and introduction of guests: 

— Leon G. Leiberg, Director, NCCY Project Challenge 
WELCOME to the Youth Center: 

— Dr. Reuben S. Horlick, Ph.D., Superintendent, The Youth Center 
SALUTATORY: 

— Parnell Walker, Representing the Trainee Advisory Council 
ADDRESS to the trainees: 

** Dr. Joseph H. Douglass, Chief, Office of Interagency Liaison, National 

Institute of Mental Health 

INTRODUCTION OF INSTRUCTORS AND DISTRIBUTION OF CERTIFICATES: 

— W. Donald Pointer, Training Coordinator, NCCY Project Challenge 
REMARKS: 

* Mr. William R. Woodfin, Manpower Development and Training, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

* Mr. William T. Throckmorton, Project Officer, Office of Manpower, 
Policy, Evaluation and Research, U.S. Department of Labor 

* Mrs. Isabella J. Jones, Executive Director, 

National Committee for Children and Youth 

CLOSING SPEECH: 

** The Honorable Kenneth L. Hardy, Director, District of Columbia 
Department of Corrections 



•k ic ic ic 



Refreshments will be served in the Library" following the graduation ceremony. 
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the use of NON-PROFESSIONALS AND SERVICE VOLUNTEERS IN CORRECTIONS 



by 

Leon G. Leiberg 
Director/ Project Challenge 
National Committee for Children and Youth 



Draper Conference 
on 

Manpower Development and Training in Correctional Programs 



Montgomery, Alabama 
May 24 , 1967 
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Ladies and Gentlemen: 



It is a pleasure to be here today to speak about a subject few correctional systems 
are as yet willing to seriously consider: "The Role of the Nonprofessional/ Indigenous 
Worker in Corrections . " 



It is also fitting at this time to thank the Office of Manpower Policy , Evaluation 
and Research for making it possible for this conference to tal^ 

the past, and I sincerely hope it will be true in the future, "OMPER" provides not only 
funds but encouragement and support by its policy of attempting t j find new ways and new 
solutions to some of the long-standing labor problems that have beset our society. 



In an age of immense prosperity and opportunities for those who have the creden- 
tials , this policy has helped to make members in good standing of many thousands who 
otherwise would have lived an unfulfilled promise . 



In recent times, an increasing number of articles and a book or two have commented 
on the need for the utilization of indigenous workers in the many fields of social endeavor, 
mainly because of the growing shortages of skilled and qualified workers in an expanding 
area of need. The examples that have been made possible by federal funding and the sup- 
port of groups in many cities bear vjitness to the effectiveness, the dedication, and the 
whole-hearted participation of those v/ho, for too long, had been kept on the fringes o£ 
employment by lack of academics and the possession of police records , but have been 
permitted, by virtue of changed circumstances, to demonstrate contributions few believed 

possible. 



Corrections, as a field, has been cuatious of raising the subject for fear of open- 
ing a Pandora's Box of problems . These conceptions and misconceptions have been aptly 
described in years past by Dr. Marvin Wolfgang, a professor of sociology at the Univei- 
sity of Pennsylvania, who wrote in his pamphlet Grime an d Race , published by the Institute 
of Human Relations Press, that "We can now afford to be more optimistic because we are 
coming to recognize that some of the forces leading to crime and delinquency may be su 
ject to control. A child is not destined to become delinquent as is an acorn a tree. But 
there are forces that determine his chances for successful or stunted growth. The devel- 
opment of organized movements to increase the opportunities of all is an index of society s 
awareness of these differences between what Sheldon Glueck calls destiny and destin- 
ation • " 



The National Committee on Employment of Youth, in a pamphlet published in 1966 
by the United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Juvenile De- 
linquency and Youth Development, also discusses the new roles for nonprofessionals in 
corrections at length. Emphasis is given to the need to assess manpower requirements 
and how to determine terms of function, while suggesting that new methods of staff selec- 
tion seem appropriate to utilize the full potential source for staffs . Particular reference 
is made to the successful utilization of ex-offenders in the New York State Division for 
Youth , particularly in the after-care program . 

When Project Challenge started the plans for its program at the Lorton Youth Cen- 
ter in Virginia, the realities of the institutional experience were all too familiar. It 
seemed at the time that those living in the institution and those charged with their super- 
vision not only had very little in common, but also that a wide gulf separated them, as if 
the aspirations and needs of one group were totally alien to the other. This growing es- 
trangement between those incarcerated and the persons charged with the responsibility of 
guarding them is paralleled by the distrust and hostility faced by law enforcement officers 
in most of the large urban centers . 

We believe that this pattern is not irreversible and that the key to good citizenship 
is , to some extent , the example individuals provide who have chosen not to break the law , 
although originating from the same urban ghetto as the violators . 



Examoles of positive leadership developed among the underprivileged in programs 
sponsored by the U.S. Government point the way to the belief that alienation is not 
total as to preclude any meaningful dialogue and cooperation between the power structure 

and the masses . 

The Federal Civil Service Commission has been breaking ground in it^s to 

provide iobs for those who have had brushes with the law at some point in their life, and 

businesses are being encouraged to hire individuals with evidence of skills , but 
Dossessing police records. The federal bonding program is a good illustration of the start 
of tK goveZerfs desire to make room for a substantial percentage of individuals who 
must become part of the mainstream . 

rnrrections has not been receptive to the idea of hiring people with criminal rec- 
ords on ?hf assumption that custodial problems would be magnified by the introduction of 
contraband and by'^possible friction developing among its tradition-onented line staff, 

Xlf pSbllms of management would occur if the sub-professional would be given an open 

ing to the system . 

The growing shortages of qualified personnel in the correctional system of 
urban areas is however, beginning to pose serious problems in respect to the staffi g 
patterns of these institutions, and affects their programs; vocational shops remain idle, 

activities cannot take place , etc . 

Since the purely custodial responsibilities have by and large been held by person- 
nel whose outlook and ideology is not prane to provide for meaningful change outside the 
narrow limits of supervision of men confined behind a perimeter of waLs and towers, 
can all acree that the regions of decision-making and innovations in corrections have beeri 
inhabLd^^T^^ in the field, reluctant to deviate from the very narrow path of 

tradition The Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training will help , I am 
sit! to produce grL flexibility and encourage innovations which wiU produce better 

services . 

Arthur Pearl and Frank Riessman, co-authors of Mental Healto of 
nized that "There will always be resistance to overcome even xf resistance reflert 
tore that inertia. Resistance is overcome only when there is pressure for change. This 

nf social case Work, the official publication of the Family Ser- 
iitAssSotation of America and a most conservative pubUcation, the training of indigcu- 
Ts cotmuntt?efderTforemployment in social work has surfaced as a possibility worthy 
of consideration without fear on the part of the professional social worker. 

This concept was explored successfully by the Center for Youth Studies of Howard 
University in Washington, D.C. with delinquent and generally anti-social ^ 

been randomly selected for training and were placed in job slots previously left 
These individuals have proven themselves to be the key element in bridging the gulf o 
misunderstanding by virtue of their own example that social 

that the svstem does provide the opportunity for access. It is individuals sucn as ^^ese 
who, when trained and motivated, will provide far better positive assistance by example 
to the offender than correctional officers will manage to do . 

The National Committee for Children and Youth, in its program at the Lorton Youth 
Center in Virginia, has attempted to demonstrate that unorthodoxy can produce excellent 
results The attempt made consisted of three separate ways to incorporate individuals 
with varying skills and experience levels, as well as those the 

a progr^n geared to the youthful offender in a correctional institution ^ 
results are sufficiently encouraging to warrant a close look by all those who have charge 
of administrative hiring policies in the field. 



What was attempted was; 
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(1) The hiring of instructors not possessing teaching licenses and whose exper- 
ience and educational achievements were far removed from the traditional educaUon re- 
qulrements. Instructors were hired on the basis-first of all, of knowledge of their field; 
and secondly, because it was felt that their own example would provide the necessary im 
petus for improvement by reasons of identification with the target population . It is evi- 
dent that not all instructors have performed at the same level of achievement, but t ey 
have performed as a group at a very high level and with better results than the traditional 
vocational supervisors operating within the institutions. The latter have been una e o 
establish the kind of relationship we believe is essential to obtaining meaningful change. 

(2) Counseling personnel were selected with an eye toward providing as wide a 
spectrum of education and background as was possible within the limited positions open 
in our project. Here, also, individuals with records and without advanced education were 
working side-by-side with counselors in possession of advanced academic credentia s. 

In every instance the work perfonned has been of an extremely high caliber, and demon- 
stration of total involvement the standard norm . The reason for this good relationshi^p and 
excellent performance may be the fact that credentials were not made public to the institu- 
tional staff. 

Project Challenge, in addition to experimenting with paid, nonprofessional staff 
members, also broke ground in the utilization of service volunteers in co^ctions. We 
saw , yesterday, the contribution the college corps has made here at the Draper Correc- 
tional Center. We have seen their dedication and we have seen the conditions under 
which they perform, but they are basically related to and supportive of the system, which 
is authoritarian and controlling. The service volunteers utilized with Project Challenge 
have a basic orientation which is inmate directed and often times at odds with the con- 
cept of prisons . Both groups make a substantial contribution and assist in providing tor 

effective rehabilitation. 

Our VISTAs , for the first time in a correctional institution, participate on a contin- 
uous and full-time schedule both within and without the institution. This involvement is 
reflected in the wide range of VISTA activities at the Center: academic tutoring, discus- 
sion groups, sociodrama, individual counseling, driver education, instruction in experi- 
mental remedial education materials , a course in Negro history , a music appreciation 
group, a drama section, and an art class. Other projects are in the planning stage, in- 
cluding a Gavel Club, a Debate Club, a college scholarship program, a tutoring program 
involving community volunteers, and a creative writing class. This list illustrates the 
attempt made to reach the men in a variety of ways , often using new and unorthodox tech- 
niques, and both the individual and group approaches. 

The key to success in the VISTA program lies in changing the individual's attitude 
toward knowledge. If a man can be made to feel the excitement of learning, it is a signi- 
ficant contribution to his development regardless of the quantity of matenal absorbed in 
the nrocess. Accomplishing this, however, is not a one-sided affair; the men have much 
to offer if only they are consulted and listened to . Underlying all VISTA activities is the 
philosophy that a man will not have the proper motivation for learning if he is constantly 
subjected to an emasculating monologue. By providing a dialogue, the Volunteers have 
been able to adapt their approach to the needs and desires of the men, thereby achieving 
a degree of effectiveness that a formal, impersonal, institutionalized program could not 
hope to attain. Following is a brief discussion of problems and progress in several of the 

VISTA activities . 

Tutoring 

Evening and weekend tutoring by the Volunteers fills an important void in the Youth 
Center education program . NCCY vocational courses require at least six hours a day of 
the trainee's time, preventing him from attending the institution's regular classes, and 
non-NCCY men who require individual attention find the institution program inadequate . 
Most of the tutoring is done on a small group basis in which the individual receives more 
attention that would be possible in a classroom setting but has the added excitement of 
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group feedback and interaction. VISTAs feel that it is im^rtent to 

enough to allow individual relationships between tutor and student to ^®ve op . 

S been fte case that a student will participate in such activities with needs other than 

simply academic instruction. 

Remedial reading instruction, conducted by Mike Bohen, answers a ^ital need^f^^^ 

the many Youth Center students who are school drop-outs at an ,j,v^ 

nancing^ however, has prevented this activity from becoming optimally effective . The 
lack of^ a satisfactory graded-progress system and die necessary ° 

maior deficiencies . Two good graded-progress publications are available from the Laubac 
ifterLy ^ but one, a weekly newspaper called News for You, does not accommo- 
date the reader who is below the third grade level; and the other, a books 

the functional illiterate, nailed Building Your Language Power, costs $8.00 per set and 
useable only once. Newspapers and magazines, while partially satisfying the variety re 
qufrfmLt are onVy for men who are at the fourth or fifth grade reading level. 

Peter Howell and Harris Neuman are engaged in math tutoring . Several of their 
qtudents learned fractions for the first time while in this program despite many years 
scent in the District of Columbia school system; now they handle problems of algebraic 
sSbftliutlon with ease . They are examples of the many men at the Youth Center who are 
unable to produce In a classroom situation but respond well to individual or small group 

treatment. 

Discussion Groups 

VISTA discussion groups are hindered by a problem that is endemic to the institu- 
tion~the difficulty of achieving integrated participation in voluntary ^ 

ter how far ranging a discussion, it invariably returns to the subject of 
with the groups comprised almost entirely of Negroes, this question ® 
balanced frank and healthy exchange of views it requires. Despite this handicap, the ^ 
groups frequently generate stimulating and enlightening discussions of important issues, 
issues that would not ordinarily get the individual attention or comprehensive examination 

this activity provides . 

The movie discussion group, conducted by Y^foods and Mike Bohen,^^^ 
weekly to view and discuss various social dilemmas on the screei^ wTs*^ 

ticularlv interesting session, a film about drug addiction, entitled The^ # 
shown to an^^^ of aboit 60 men-well f >^°ve t>t® Z®®®! 

excellent one for discussion due to its short length and the fact that it wasn t blatantly 
S^ralistic! only ten men remained after the screening but they were asked to express 
their comments into a tape recorder. It was the first time a recorder had been introduced 
into a discussion group and it turned out to be the hit of the evening. One of the men ^ 
acted as a group leader, directing conversational traffic with the microphone, and a dy 
nS ascus^ton o? the fUm ensued for more than two hours. The merr were fascinat^ 
bv the machine and asked if it would be used in the proposed Gavel Club and debating 
groups . The willingness of the men to speak into a recorder and 

of the feedback bodes well for the future of public speaking activities at the Center. 

Peter Howell moderates a short story appreciation group. The short stoiy is an 
ideal subject for literary discussion due to its brevity and the ease with which it can be 
reproduced M first this activity got off to a slow start because of the reluctance of P 
tiSoants to read aloud before the group. This obstacle was overcome by a change in pro 
cedure* now the men read the stories during their free time and limit group discussions to 
critiques of the assigned reading. This activity now shows promise of living up to its 

great potential. 

Soolodrama. Drama. 

Sociodrama and dramatics are two activities handled by 
drama is a form of group "therapy" in which problems brought up by individual memoers 
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are examined through role playing. The man who or^Sfected siuSioru 

gain a more objective view of his own condition. 

problems . 

T+ ic Hiffiriilt to assess the future of sociodrama but it has the potential to become 

to look at himself with some semblance of objectivity. 

TVwa 'nrama Plub is cuiTentlv working on a production of "The Connection, a two 
Olav bv T^rcelber Wherthls activity first started, it was difficult to get the men 

to commit themselves to regular rehearsals . In an giona’l^ 

standing of the theatre Mr Neuman the Gamck 

peSo^LcTo™^^ by Anton Checkov. For most 

it was their first experience with live theatre and they thoroughly enjoyed it. 

ities at the Center. 

Music Appreciation. Art_ 

The music °‘^Yl°forh‘ s^groJ^^^ eve^ TtaVs^'fevlSng 
at the Center. 

.n«».lo““££|SS^ 

SS'i.fHafHuifxTS.r.ufrsssi g 

o„.„ r-r« 

a formalized education schedule. Following ' 

VISTA experience , for providing such a program at the Youth Center. 

* The education process at the Youth Center should become more per- 
sonalized and responsive to the needs of the individual. This might be ao 
complished by hiring more teachers, but a more 

orocedure would be to invite community volunteers to the Center for 

ing and weekend tutorial work similar to ttat now Provided bV VISTA. A oo- 

operative program could be established, for example, • • 
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Teacher's College, whereby the college would supply students for tutorial 
work on a paid or an earned credit basis . Aside from the obvious advan- 
tages to the Center, this arrangement would provide the future teachers 
first-hand experience with the deficiencies of the present District school 
system as reflected in the Youth Center population. 

* Another beneficial change would be the initiation of a comprehen- 
sive Negro culture program at the Center. By decreasing the feelings of 
alienation, frustration, and inferiority that are intensified by prison life, 
such a program could prove to be a valuable rehabilitative stimulus . 

Here again, the institution could turn to the resources of the com- 
munity for assistance: the New School of Afro-American Thought, the 
African Institute , Howard University , or the NAACP • Some might argue 
that such a program would only intensify an already volatile racial situ- 
ation at the Center; others that the men would not be interested in any- 
thing not directly related to sex, parole, or a good-paying job upon re- 
lease . VISTA experience with a course in Negro history has been just 
the opposite: the men hunger for things of the mind, and find the rich 
heritage of the Negro race a source of pride and an inducement to change 
and emulation . 

* A third recommendation involves implementing the suggestions 
presented in Hooked on Books* , by Daniel Felder. This book describes 
an experimental program at the J . Maxey Boys Training School of Michi- 
gan, in which ordinary textbooks and library volumes were replaced 
with paperback books covering a wide variety of subjects • The read- 
ing material was then displayed on drugstore-type racks throughout the 
institution for use at the men's convenience. The experiment was a 
phenomenal success at Maxey where, before its inception, high school 
age students were reading at the fourth grade level and showed little 
interest in progressing. The secret of its success was the provision of 
easy access to attractively illustrated, paperbound books and variety in 
subject matter. The Youth Center is presently moving in the direction 
of making reading a pleasurable and voluntary experience for the meri 
and it is hoped that this progress continues. Hooked on Books would 
be a useful guideline to fully implementing such a program . 

#### 



This brief report does not exhaust, by any means , VISTA involvement at the Youth 
Center . Nothing has been said about the work of Volunteers Martha Epstein and Beth 
Williams in job development and placement; and little has been mentioned about the ^ 
amount of time spent on home visits and individual contacts. Much of the Volunteers 
time at the Center is spent simply talking with the men and listening to them. Such seem- 
ingly idle conversation plays an important role in developing meaningful human relation- 
ships . Often it leads to something really significant; something a man had on his mind 
and wanted to say for a long time but couldn't until he felt it was the right moment. 



The important aspect of their involvement at the Center is that the Volunteers 
the men positively and never stoop to downgrade or belittle them. They work unceasingly 
to help the men to view themselves as constructive human beings; the men in turn help 
the VISTAs to "keep the faith . " 

4 

This "Volunteer for all seasons" relates closely to the needs of the inmates rather 
than to the needs of the administration, and can reduce explosive issues when the correc- 
tional line staff feels threatened by such. At first, however, the Volunteers presence in 



*Berkeley Medallion, $.50 
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not toitld tfa few hSir? remained constant, eventually convinced all but the die- 
hards that we were meaning business . 

A few words are necessary to point out that the r®sponsibility for selec^^ 

uraina the Office of Economic Opportunity that criteria for recraitnient and select ° < 

3l L de-selection, be strengthened and ruthlessly enforced. It is much less painful 

to L Volunteer and ^uch less dangerous to the program £°^ f " 

nbvlouslv threatened by Involvement with a population completely out of his 

oerience to bf tooted to a program more in keeping with his ab lity and talents than to 

L deployed by 'cuUurVs"hocrwSlMSlto Vo?untoe?once 

"Stem in tolfrolraTcaXco'J^^^ a veTpainful experience . But casualties 
are to be expected ?ns routines are disturbed and many sacred cows reset- 

tled to less grfenp^ . Not all Volunteers are able to take the strain nor have the 

Stamina to work long hours six days a week . 

Many of the young male Volunteers presently serving throughout the United States 
possess high moral qualifications as well as a genuine desire to serve their co^^^^^ 
it ic alqo true that many of these young individuals possess (as was found in a represe 
totive groS a sfnse Sf rebellion agaiLt authority as P>^®®®®‘ly 

S thAi? evAeotations that their service will keep them outside the reach of the induction 
centers Such non-conforming and strong-willed individuals require and need e ®® 
suoerSsion U their role is to be effective and their help meaningful. Time has to be set 
-F tVwair traininn and the oDDortunity provided for a meaningful dialogue, while 

honestrto all cSic^ °£ t"®®® f i®f 

or whfover-idlnUfr The^ example , and their dedication to give one year of toeir Me 
is not lost and does much to help restore to a brighter luster the often dimmed hope that 

society really cares . 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING VERSUS MAINTENANCE AND 
OTHER PRISON WORK PROGRAMS 



by 

Wesley Donald Pointer 
Training Coordinator, Project Challenge 
National Committee for Children and Youth 

Draper Conference 
on 

Manpower Development and Training in Correctional programs 

Montgomery, Alabama 
May 24, 1967 



Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is with much pleasure that I speak to you this morning on a subject that raises 
serious implications for management and organization of manpower and development train- 
ing programs in correctional institutions . 

Both in the past and at present, the interrelationship of vocational education and 
training and prison maintenance, production and other work programs has been amorphous 
and obscure. Behind this issue and contributing to its obscurity lies an issue which has 
been debated by the more enlightened since society first conceived the idea of locking up 

its law-breakers. 

The original theory was simple enough. Men who violate society's laws are re- 
moved from society, partly as punishment and partly to eliminate at least temporarily 
their freedom to repeat the violation. No such simple justification for imprisonment can 
be acceptable to modem corrections although a great manv of the nation s pnsons are 
still operated as though punishment and security were thexr only functions . Unless there 
comes a time when all offenses are made punishable by death or life imprisonment without 
parole, the correctional apparatus must gear itself to the inevitability of the offender s re- 
turn to the community. 

From a historical perspective, divergent trends and confusion of goals have 
plagued the development of prison work and training programs. One trend reflects t e at- 
titude that prison labor should be looked upon as different from labor in general. In keep- 
ing with the punitive philosophy or ideology the inmate is thought of as part of tbe ab- 
normal work of repressive confinement. Labor is seen as punishment and as an obligation 
imposed on the prisoner. His hard labor is deprived of the dignity and incentives of labor 
in general. His work becomes an activity which isolates him from the rest of soci^y. 

The deterrence and rehabilitative rationalizations for punishment prescribe hard work a 
lowest levels of skill . Even vnth the rise of humanitarian concern for the lot of the 
prisoner, the opportunity to work was advocated in the spirit of charity to help the pnsoner 
avoid the moral and physical degradation of idleness; even the humanitanans did not seek 
to end the differentiation between labor behind bars and labor in the community. 

The second trend has been toward improvement of prison labor conditions and in- 
creased concern that prison employment should play a part in rehabilitation of character. 
The aim here is to prepare the inmate for a constructive life after release , and pnson la- 
bor is viewed as an activity intended to reduce the alienation of the offender from society. 
Tasks are related to the inmate's self-interest and vocational instruction is used to de- 
velop occupational skills and work motivation. 
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Work and prison labor programs, viewed from this perspective, are largely an out- 
growth of the philosophy of punishment, with gradual shift of emphasis to the role of a 
"filler" to prevent undue idleness. Vocational training and education, in contrast, are 
reflections of social science influence and products of the philosophy of rehabilitation. 
Maintenance, production and other work programs, even today in many institutions, are 
geared almost exclusively to operating and maintaining the institution and the system . 
Rehabilitation in such programs is subordinated and often any benefit to the individual in- 
mate is quite incidental. 

Prison labor and training programs have also been viewed as something to be used 
to help balance the institution's budget. Increasing acceptance of the state use system 
may be viewed as an adjustment of prison administration to the pressure of critics of 
prison competition with free labor. Being able to cite reductions of govemmontal costs 
through prison industries may also be viewed as a factor in meeting criticism . 

An affluent society sometimes economizes in the wrong places; a most short- 
sighted kind of money-saving is that which cuts down on the rehabilitation work in our 
correctional institutions or administrative policies which negate rehabilitative efforts as 
the price for budget balancing. 

The cost to society of such economy was indicated in a report of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation released in early 1966. A study of 6,900 former inmates released in 1963 
showed 48 percent of them arrested for new crimes in their first two years of freedom. A 
more recent report from the Federal Bureau of Investigation on a follow-up study of re- 
leasees from ^he District of Columbia's Lorton Youth Center over a longer period of time 
indicates a 78 percent recidivism rate. These statistics are closely related to another 
"possibly fewer than 5 percent of the people now in prisons and reformatories are receiv- 
ing training for jobs they can continue when they get out." The authority for the latter 
figure is Charles S. Prigmore, former Executive Director of the Joint Commission on Cor- 
rectional Manpower and Training. Dr. Prigmore further noted that "even the best correc- 
tional systems are giving only about 20 percent of their inmates useable job training." 

These statistics constitute a serious indictment of our correctional institutions and 
are particularly disturbing in the light of research findings by Dr. Daniel Glaser in his 
five and one-half year study and evaluation of American correctional programs. 

Dr. Glaser's survey, based on extensive interviewing of inmates of several fed- 
eral correctional institutions , indicates that vocational education and trade training is 
the major concern of those confined in institutions. Dr. Glaser observes; "Even grcnting 
the probable tendency of inmates to try to describe themselves favorably, it is of inter- 
est that, considering all interviews collectively, learning a trade or in other ways prepar- 
ing for a better job opportunity outside a prison was the first interest of most inmates at 
every prison studied . . . This is consistent with . . . the findings in every comparable 
inquiry on ether components of our project which suggest that the predominant concern of 
most federal offenders is with their economic problems."! 

It is apparent that many inmates see vocational training as the only rehabilitative 
or constructive activity the institution has to offer . Frequently they will ask for nothing 
else. It is therefore often an entering wedge to reach a man through other phases of the 
program . It has been observed that many inmates placed in training and work programs 
which interest them rapidly develop work skills, gain self-respect and gradually begin to 
chink more of a future at that occupation than of a return to criminal behavior. In many in- 
stances it is the skill acquired in prison which is responsible for changed attitudes and 
outlook. These observations are documented further by several relevant conclusions 
drawn by Dr. Glaser. His research indicates that approximately 90 percent of the inmates 



1 Glaser. Daniel. The~Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole System , The Bobbs 
Merrill Co., Inc., New York, 1967, p. 113 
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released from correctional institutions profess a desire to "go straight." While it is dif- 
ficult to assess the sincerity of these intentions, it is apparent that they are api y 
sioated as a result of the many difficulties and pressures of post-release adjustment. A 
second conclusion relevant to this discussion is Dr. Glaser's finding that a major factor 
in the rehabilitation of offenders is the opportunity for application of skills developed 
from institutional training in post-release employment. 

There are few aspects of Institutional life that are further removed from the real- 
ities of modem society than the vocational and occupational training programs . For the 
^st part thSi are geared to the organizational needs and requirements of the pnson sys- 
tem rathe^ ftan the Individual needs of the offender or the needs of the social system it- 
seTf. In many Instances, the reluctance of the correctional institution to e^ujage a 
more effective dialogue with the community and the overriding concern for secunty has 
created a condition of stagnation. The relative isolation resulung has led to th^e Per- 
petuation of unimaginative programs, disregard for new processes or methods and ad- 
herence to worn out traditions . 

Industrial training is still heavily oriented toward production. Indeed, if this 
training has any relation to the outside world it is generally to the philosophy of the 
counting house--that is, the purely financial proposition that the function of correctional 
industry is solely to provide needed prison goods or goods for state 

duction costs comparable to or lower than those of private industry. Instead- of being c 
cemed with training schedules, they are primarily concerned with production schedules. 

We have long recognized the role of functional literacy in the rehabilitation pro- 
cess, but in many instances our correctional industrial training programs have not yet 
recognized the role of functional, marketable job skills. 

We have long recognized the role of home and social 
tatlon of the parolee, but our correctional Industnal programs have failed to fully assess 
or often even consider the role of the economic environment— though we frequently see 
its effects in the form of revoked paroles and high recidivism rates. 

In a society that demands increasingly complex skills from those who would com- 
Detp successfully, our correctional vocational and occupational training programs con- 
tTnue to prep^^^^ for low value single skills or In skills that a rapidly changing tech- 

nology is fast erasing . 

Production and maintenance type programs are frequently under the gun to meet 
oroduction costs or work schedules. Because of this pressure, many supervisors feel 
they can't afford to take the time for training. Many correctional vocational or work su- 
Dprvisors reflect the attitude that anything that keeps the inmate occupied is good in i 
Llf and that training inmates in skills directly related to the needs of private industry is 

an expensive and expendable frill. 

The effectiveness of training and skill development resulting from institution^al in- 
dustrial and production-type programs would be 

ganization of such programs on an economic basis equivalent to that 

zation of free work. Complaints about unfair competition cannot be met so long as wo^ 
conditions in institutions are not the same as those existing in the industnal community. 
Opposition from the free markets can be overcome when work, wages and all^sconomic ac- 
tivities in institutions are organized in accordance with the pnnciples governing free 
labor In this regard the recommendations of the President's Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and the Administration of Justice hold promise of Federal support for easing , 
rjfdfng restrlcUons on prison Industries . In one of several 

improvement of vocational training and correctional industries, the Commission urges 
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that: "States should work together and with the Federal Government to institute n^o^ern 
correctional industries programs aimed at rehabilitation of offenders , 

good work habits and methods. State and Federal laws restricting the sale of prison-made 

products should be modified or repealed. "3 

In some of the larger, more diversified state correctional programs and in the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons' Industries Division more comprehensive and realistic industnal 
trade training is possible. The larger systems have also pioneered in reducing the arti- 
ficiality of training offered through industrial programs by establishing trade advisory 
councils. Participation by organized labor and management provides for better, more 
realistic training for inmates, improved industrial operations, increased employment op- 
portunities and a general understanding and appreciation by labor and management of cor- 
rectional problems . 

Organizationally and administratively, maintenance and industrial production- 
type operations are usually tied to staff divisions of engineering and state use industries, 
respectively. As a consequence, while theoretically they make up part of the total re- 
habilitative effort of the system, functionally their primary concern is with keeping the in- 
stitution in operation and reducing costs of institutional care. Efforts are seldom made to 
provide for meaningful integration of these programs with vocational education. Indeed, 
no such merger or integration should be attempted until the goals and functional objec- 
tives of these programs are clarified and a balanced and complementary plan designe o 
achieve more consistency with the overall purpose of the system . 

In institutions having vocational education components staff problems arise fre- 
quently from salary and status differentials between vocational instructors and mainten- 
ance and work supervisors. While,ostensibly, both are charged with instructional and 
training responsibilities, certification requirements and the short supply of vocational 
training specialists necessitates higher pay schedules to faciUtate recruitment and re- 
tention of personnel. Salaries for vocational and work supervisors are generally much 
less, and this together with real or imagined status differentials contributes to estrange- 
ment, jealousy and often the development of insularity and competition between these 

programs. 

The defining of purposes, goals and objectives and the establishment of priorities 
governing the relationship between vocation training , education,and maintenance and pro- 
duction programs within the institution is a responsibility of conectionel management. 

The obscurity and confusion which result from the divergent and often conflicting ideol- 
ogies which underlie this relationship demand careful and continuous analysis and assess- 
ment. Once the issues have been carefully analyzed there is need for the establishment 
of an effective organizational plan, with adequate resources and strong effecrive leader- 
ship, which can best develop and adapt itself to achieving the 

Failure on the part of correctional administrators to come to grips with the dilemma often 
posed between institutional work and training programs will result in tup and pulls 
between these programs and confusion of roles and responsibilities of those responsible 
for directing and executing these activities . 

A vital consideration in the management of the relationship between training or vo- 
cational education and other work programs involves a careful study and analpis of the 
training needs of the inmates and the training value and manpower requirements of main- 
tenance and other work programs. Correctional management has ajpplied mpagement 
analysis techniques to problems of manpower or staff utilization. Standard formulas have 
been developed for correctional officer deployment through the use of procedures such as 
the post-trick analysis. Other formulas have been developed for casework staffing pat- 
terns, etc. Seldom, however, does one find an institution which concerns itself with 

3The President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justip, 

The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society , U.S. Gov. Printing Office , Washington, D.C., 

1967, p. 176 
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developing realistic formulas for utilization of inmates in maintenance and woik operation's. 
Quota sheets for squad assignments are usually available but are, ^ 

convenience factors rather than realistic assessment of manpower requirements 

Based on such a study, and assuming the existence 
and diversified vocational education and training program, maintenance and institutional 
needs assignments could be reduced to the minimum requirements. 

reoair activities are both genuine forms of labor and have their counterparts in the ^Pjpy 
ment market of the free community. These activities offer genuine training value p i 
thev are well organized and kept within reasonable limits . These assignments could be 
ti^Bdln? where possible, with training and vocational education. The few remaining un- 
skilled tasks can, if necessary, be performed in rotation by all inmates. 

Existing institutional maintenance operations are often heavily overmanned with 
several highly skilled men doing most of the work, while unskilled trainees look on. 

Brick masonry training is an example of an area which frequently is tied closely to insti- 
tutional needs. A few experienced, highly skilled masons carry out assigned tasks in 
maintenance and new construction with a large number of unskilled trainees mixing mortar 
or performing other unskilled jobs and seldom participating in those areas . . 

which offer opportunities for real skill development. The practice of exploiting inefficient 
labor or overcrowding assignments results in inferior workmanship, encourages waste an^d 
i<? aererallv antithetical to the development of good work habits and motivation toward the 
acquisition™ to the Manual of Correctional Standaj rdj. of the Ameri^can 

Coaectlonal Association, usually no more than 25 percent 

be assigned to maintenance operations.^ This percentage, it is noted, ry ^ 

ina on such factors as size of institution, its physical arrangement, type of inmate, etc. 

It would seem that with the trend toward automated equipment m our more modem institu- 
tions, maintenance assignments could be reduced to near 10 percent. 

I think of one institution where, only recently, one third of the inmate population 
was assigned to the culinary division. 

Assuming the acceptance of the goal of rehabilitation, the interests of the inmates 
and of tLlr vocational training should not be subordinated to the purpose of maintaining 
the institution. 

Indoctrination of training personnel who have functioned wi^in 
institutional production and maintenance operations for long penods rr ^ toward 

difficult task The use of modem methods of instruction requires directed efforts toward 
^p^gra^of more emphasis on in-service training and staff development. 

Here again conflicting goals and philosophies bring about resistance to much needed 
rhanae It is characteristic of corrections that change comes in small increments and t 
SvX'mint programs Is often Impeded by the heavy hand of tradition. 

Sanaer Powers Director of the Wisconsin Division of Corrections, in his Presiden- 
tial address to the American Correctional Association has described well this inertia so 
characteristic of the field: 

"We, along with the prisoners, all too often become institution- 
alized, accustomed to a given way of doing things , threatened by 
change, preferring routine to thinking, satisfied to do today as we 
did yesterday, to do tomorrow what we did today. We have been able 
in a rapidly changing world to keep alive at least some remnants of the 
good old days , some nostalgic correctional Shangri-las behind stone 
walls where we have been successful in slowing the march of time and 
progress. ... The all -too -prevalent philosophy 'Don t stick your neck 



4The American Correctional Association, Manual of Correctional Standards , Third 
Edition, 1966, p. 398 
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"out,' the fear of being labelled 'trouble-maker' by superiors steeped 
in the pervasive presence of the past, have deprived the corrections 
field of many solid contributions from sound thinking corrections work- 
ers . I know all of you must share my impatience at this sort of thing , 
with those who find it easier to criticize than create, at the reasons 
one constantly hears why a new program or procedure won't work — 

'We're too small,' or 'We're too big for that kind of operation'; 'The 
public won't buy it'; 'It isn't in the budget'; 'We never did it that way 
before'; 'It'll never work'; or 'Some egghead in the front office must 
have thought this one up.' It would be refreshing at times to see the 
same degree of imagination and resourcefulness applied to making 
things work as is applied to finding reasons why they won't. 

The pressures toward conformity and the discouragement of rate busting is all too 
prevalent in institutional work and training programs. There is often considerable pres- 
sure exerted by other instructional or supervisory staff on those who show initiative and 
unusual efforts to develop training aspects of their program. This is particularly true in 
those institutional vocational training programs which evolve primarily from mainten- 
ance-oriented activities. 

On the other hand, there are many vocational and work supervisors who extend 
themselves beyond the call of duty in order to preserve training aspects of their program. 
In this case, the system provides the impediment to change and creates a climate which 
discourages individual initiative and effective rehabilitation. Pressures placed on su- 
pervisors or instructors to meet work schedules often results in their putting aside or 
disregarding training outlines, lesson plans, evaluations of trainee performance and other 
considerations so vital to an organized program of trade training. 

I recall a situation related to me by the vocational supervisor of an institutional 
plumbing shop . While plumbing is geared to maintenance , it is billed by this particular 
institution as trade training. The instructor, in this instance, had been striving to pro- 
vide a rotating and diversified training experience for all men assigned to his unit and had 
shown unusual initiative in clinging to the important training aspects of his program . 

More recently, however, he had been forced, because of the ever increasing demands of 
institutional needs, to give up most of his classroom instruction and to resort to scoring of 
examinations at home in his off duty time . 

With the limitations imposed by the unrealities and artificiality of the institutional 
environment, the relative success of correctional vocational training programs of the fu- 
ture will be largely related to efforts made to utilize more effectively the training re- 
sources and supportive services of the community. While an imaginative and vital voca- 
tional education and training program is extremely important within the institution, com- 
munity^based programs will provide the thrust of the future in the development of correc- 
tional programs. Corrections has been rather cautious to try this community-centered ap- 
proach, perhaps slowed somewhat by the feeling of many in the community that a certain 
amount of punishment must be involved in the control of offenders. Punishment, unfortun- 
ately, is often equated with imprisonment. Again, the conflicting ideologies which char- 
acterize society's reaction to crime and the offender operate to impede progress in the 
field. Community-based corrections, expanded work release programs and training fur- 
loughs , hold promise of providing an expansive and potential dimension to the extension 
of institutional training programs. 

For the past nine months Project Challenge, an experimental and demonstration 
project sponsored by the National Committee for Children and Youth, and aimed at provid~ 
ing occupational training, counseling and community follow-up services for youthful of- 
fenders at the Lorton Youth Center, Lorton, Virginia, has been attempting to find the 

bPowers, Sanger, "Contradictions in Corrections - A Critique," American Toumal 
of Correction . Vol. 23, #6, Nov-Dec, 1961, p. 6-7 
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sncwsrs to some of the Issues posed here today. The program has as its target population 
whL'ritck^'ralS"^^^^^^ a°n«ng wouW makl"^^^ Pf “ f “as ' 

developed jointly by the talent materials and tutorial services by 

WSTA Volunteers are used concurrently with vocational training to upgrade the educationa 
men Dlrerted efforts have been made to Involve those inmates whose aca- 
■ Hefirienries have excluded them from access to meaningful training under tradxtiona 
fnTtUutW pmgm of those inmates who have presented 

chronic disciplinary problems in the institution. 

A orimarv thrust in the vocational training program has been the active solicitation 
and cooperation^of local industry in preparing outlines, teaching plans, 
consultition which serves to keep the program geared to the labor demands of the bus 

ness and industrial community. 

As a related effort the project has initiated steps to form a working committee to 
include business and industry representatives and with leadership to be provided by the 
aporenticfship^ The functions of this committee would be to provide advice on 

spLe and equipment requirements, and continuous assessment of training programs in 
terms of acceptability to particular trades . 

Earlv in the project it became apparent that in order to maintain the integrity of 
trainina oarticularly in those areas which parallel maintenance operations and institu- 
SonT-needs act^^^^^ it was necessary to make continuous assessment of the relaUon- 
shiD between our training and these aspects of the ongoing institutional . ®_ 

1/aa^oH that "n the interest of meeting the service and maintenance demands of the in- 
stftution consunfed unless there is an established mechanism for 

stitution,trai ^ Y training value of various maintenance projects as they relate 

S^tt urnm^te goa^^^^^^ the program we have a continuous 

and deliberate effort to shift program emphasis away from institutional needs . 

observation although at correoUonal InsUtutlonal train- 

substanuating oata , that design and im- 

pllmStation can be removed from the influence of pressures and demands of rnstitutrona 
maintenance operations . 

Production problems discussed earlier in their relationship to vocational training 
have noraffeSd ft^operiion of our project since the Youth Center at present has no 
program or facilities for institutional industrial operations . 

T (no etaff nf maintenance and production programs in institutions have been handi- 

rnn?n^ing%^gur^^^^^^^ 

reduce institutional management problems to programs of rehabilitation. 

As part of staff development and training and as a vehicle to promote , 

tive dialogue between institutional training and the business, industna an go 
communities Project Challenge has encouraged and supported i^stniptor p^icipation 

and orofe^i^^^^^ • We have found this participation to be vital to the 

development of effective, meaningful training programs. ' 

terms of expanded job opportunities for trainees and improved instructor morale and 
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performance . Professional and trade organizations offer excellent forums for emphasizing 
the mutual benefits of cooperative programs between institutions, business and industry. 
We are continuously impressed with the eager response of business, government and in~ 
dustry to assist in curriculum development and help in meeting equipment needs . 

Program emphasis is on intensified or accelerated training geared to sentences 
which average 18-20 months. Sentencing is indeterminate under the Federal Youth Correc- 
tions Act with mandatory parole after 4 years. Based on our project experience and as- 
suming a reasonable rate of release, accelerated vocational programs appear to be most 
effective in youthful offender institutions. Such intensified programs are geared more to- 
ward the inclination of youthful inmates to respond more favorably to short-range goals . 

Initial project planning anticipated early approval of work release and training 
furloughs for those ready for advanced apprentice level training. Approval for these pro- 
grams has not yet been obtained. 

Prior to the inception of Project Challenge, graduates of institutional training were 
largely funneled back into institutional maintenance and needs operations and into assign- 
ments largely unrelated to training. Operating with a refreshing degree of autonomy, the 
project has acted as a catalyst in establishing new means of utilization which serve to 
further the skill development of those completing train:’ ng . A welding unit has been 
created and an automotive servicing unit is now being organized. Services in this area 
previously were performed at other institutions or by cadremen. 

To further capitalize on aptitudes and skills developed, the project has experi- 
mented with the use of graduates as lead men to help with the training of new groups . 

This approach has been most effective in several training areas. This aspect of our pro- 
gram closely parallels Draper' s inmate service corps . Such applications obviously have 
limitations, but the general principle of having people learn by teaching others in the same 
class can be adapted to many situations where a more personal tutorial relationship is 
needed than staff alone can provide. 

Other innovative features of the project concerning new approaches to staffing and 
supportive services in institutions will be described this afternoon in Mr. Leiberg s pre- 
sentation . 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank the Office of Manpower Policy, Eval- 
uation and Research,and Dr. McKee and the staff of the Rehabilitation Research Foundation 
for making this conference possible. We hope that Project Challenge can, in some small 
way, contribute to the insights of those who also seek new answers and approaches to old 
and complex problems'. 
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FEDERAL YOUTH CORRECTIONS ACT 

(Title 18, Chapter 402, U. S. Code) 



Sentence: 

Section 5010 (a) - If Court feels youth does not need commitment, it may suspend sen 
tence and place him on probation . 



Section 5010 (b) - Court may commit youth to the Attorney General for treatment and super- 

section 5010 3 hall be paroled on or before the expiration of 

date of his conviction and shall be discharged, unconditionally, on or before the 
expiration of six-years from the date of his conviction. 

Section 5010 (c) - Court may sentence youth up to the maximum sentence provided by law 
for his offense or until he is released on parole, which must occur at least two- 
years before the expiration of his maximum sentence . 



Section 5010 (d) - Court may decide that youth be sentenced under other applicable pen- 
alty provisions . 

Section 5010 (e) - Court may commit youth for diagnosis and study and, within sixty-days, 
receive a report of findings and a recommendation for treatment . 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



SOURCES OF INMATES 



'ersons from 18 to 26 years of age, convicted of felonies within the District of 
Columbia, and whom the Court feels might benefit from intensified, specialized 

reatment . 



Persons under 18 years of age whom the D.C. Juvenile Court waives to the adult 
courts , 



ersons from neighboring states whom the U.S. District Courts sentence under pro- 
isions of the Federal Youth Corrections Act and who are assigned to the Youth 
Jenter for treatment by the Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons. 



PLACEMENT OF YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS 

On receipt of the reports and recommendations from the Youth Center and from the 
Youth Division, U.S. Board of Parole, The Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons, may: 



1 . Recommend that the youth be released under supervision: 

2 . Allocate and direct the transfer of the youth to some other institution 
for treatment, or: 

3 . Order the youth confined and treated at the Youth Center. 

The Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons, may transfer, at any time, a committed 
youth from one institution to another. 



1. 



CLASSIFICATION STUDIES AND REPORTS 

Youth Center Diagnostic Staff shall make a complete study, including mental and 
physical examinations, to ascertain personal traits, capabilities, social back- 
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ground, and any mental or physical defects or other factors contributing to the 
delinquency. Such studies should be completed within sixty-days. 

Youth Center Staff forwards a report of its findings and its recommendations for 
treatment to the Youth Division, U.S. Board of Parole. 

At least one member of the Youth Division reviews all reports and makes recom- 
mendations to the Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons, as may be indicated. 



PROGRESS REPORTS 

Youth Center Staff will submit periodic progress reports on the treatment of all 
committed youths as the Youth Division may require . 

Pre-Parole Progress Reports will be submittedon each youth prior to each appear- 
ance before a Youth Division member for parole consideration. 

U.S. Probation Officers will also submit periodic reports to the Youth Division 
on the adjustment of youths after release. 

RELEASES 

The Youth Division may direct the release on parole of a youth at any time after 
his commitment. 

The Director may recommend that a youth be paroled when, in his judgment, such 
parole is indicated. 

The Youth Division may discharge a youth unconditionally at the expiration of one 
year from the date of his release . 
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Chapter 402 - FEDERAL YOUTH CORRECTIONS ACT 



Sec . 

5005. Youth Correction Division 

5006. Definitions 

5007. Duties of Members; meetings 

5008. Officers and employees 

5009. Rules of Division 

5010. Sentence 

5011. Treatment 

5012. Certificate as to availability of facilities 

5013. Pro vi Sion of f acilitie s 

5014. Classification studies and reports 

5015. Powers of Director 

5016. Reports concerning offenders 

5017. Release of youth offenders 

5018. Revocation of Division orders 

5019. Supervision of released youth offenders 

5020. Apprehension of released youth offenders 
5021 . Certificate setting aside conviction 

5022. Applicable date 

5023. Relationship to Probation and Juvenile Delinquency Acts 

5024. Where applicable 

5025. Applicability to District of Columbia Prisoners 

5026 . Parole of other offenders not affected 



AMENDMENTS 

1952-Act Apr. 8, 1952, ch. 163, par. 4, 66 Stat. 46, amended analysis 
by adding items 5024 and 5026 . 

1 950 -Chapter added by act Sept . 30, 1950, ch. 1115, par. 2, 64 Stat. 
1085 



CROSS REFERENCES 



Young adult offenders, imposition of sentences pursuant to provisions of 
this chapter, see section 4209 of this title. 




>ar. 5005. Youth Correction Division 

There is created within the Board of Parole a Youth Correction Division. The At- 
:omey General shall, from time to time, designate members of the Board of Parole to serve 
m said Division, as the work requires . The Attorney General shall, from time to time , 
iesignate one of the members of the Division to serve as Chairman and delegate to him 
such administrative duties and responsibilities as may be required to ca^out tne pur- 
poses of this chapter. (Added September 30, 1950, ch. 1115, par. 2, 64 Stat. 1085). 



REPEAL 



Section 3 (b) of Act (September 30, 1950, ch. 1115, 64 Stat., 1089) which pro- 
vided that the Federal Youth Corrections Act should not affect parole of regular prisoners 
was repealed by Act April 8, 1952, ch. 163, par. 3 (b) , 66 Stat. 46. 
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Par. 5006. Definitions 



As \ised in this chapter; 

(a) "Board" means the Board of Parole , r n i 

(b) "Division" means the Youth Correction Division of the Board of Parole 

(c) "Bureau" means the Bureau of Prisons 

(d) " Director" means the Director of the Bureau 

(e) "Youth Offender" means a person under the age of twenty-two years at the 
time of conviction 

(f) "Committed youth offender" is one committed for treatment hereunder to 
the custody of the Attorney General pursuant to section 5010 (b) and 5010 

(c) of this chapter • • j 

(g) "Treatment" means corrective and preventive guidance and training de- 
signed to protect the public by correcting the anti-social tendencies of 

youth offenders r -i.. i 

(h) "Conviction" means the judgment on a verdict or finding of guilty, a plea 
of guilty, or a plea of nolo contendere. (Added September 30, 1950, ch. 
1115, par. 2, 64 Stat. 1086). 



Par. 5007. Duties of Members . Meetings 

The Division shall hold stated meetings to consider problems of treatment and cor- 
rection, to consult with, and make recommendations to, the Director with respect to gen- 
eral treatment and correction policies for committed youth offenders , and to enter orders 
directing the release of such youth offenders conditionally, under supervision, and the 
unconditional discharge of such youth offenders , and take such further action and enter 
such other orders as may be necessary or proper to carry out the purposes of this chapter. 
(Added September 30, 1950, ch. 1115, par. 2, 64 Stat. 1086). 



Par. 5008. Officers and Employees. 

The Attorney General shall appoint such supervisory and other officers and employ- 
ees as may be necessary to carry out the purpose of this chapter. United States probation 
officers shall perfom such duties with respect to youth offenders on conditional release 
as the Attorney General shall request. (Added September 30, 1950, ch. 1115, par. z, b 
Stat. 1086) . 



Par. 5009. Rules of Division 

The Division shall adopt and promulgate rules governing its own procedure. (Add- 
ed September 30, 1950, ch. 1115, par. 2, 64 Stat. 1086). 



Par. 5010. Sentence 

(a) If the court is of the opinion that the youth offender does not need commitment, 
it may suspend the imposition or execution of sentence and place the youth offender on 

probation^. court shall find that a convicted person is a youth offender, and the of- 

fense is punishable by imprisonment under applicable provisions of law other than this 
subsection, the court may, in lieu of the penalty of imprisonment otherwise provided by 
law , sentence the youth offender to the custody of the Attorney General for treatment and 
supervision pursuant to this chapter until discharged by the Division as provided in sec- 
tion 5017 (c) of this chapter, or: , , , . ^ 

(c) If the court shall find that the youth offender may not be able to derive maxi- 
mum benefit from treatment by the Division prior to the expiration of six-years from the 
date of conviction it may, in lieu of the penalty of imprisonment otherwise provided by 




applicable additional information as to whether a youth offender will 

(Added September 30, 1950, ch. 1115, par. 2, 64 Stat. 1087). 

Par. 5011 . Treatment. 

rommittpd vouth offenders not conditionally released shall undergo treatment in 

institutions of maximum ^ 

wm frot^de fte 'essential vkrleties of treatment . The 'oonto^oTthe ' 

paS^o'f !?stlce1o'r and such youth offenders 

shall be segregated according to their need £or treatment. 

Par. 5012. Certificate as to Availa bility of Facilities, 

Nn vnuth offender shall be committed to the Attorney General under this chapter un- 
til the rareotor*hall certify that the proper and adequate treatment facilities and Pers°n- 
r^elllave “pro^ (Mded September 30, 1950, ch. 1115, par. 2, 64 Stat. 1087). 

Par. 5013 . Provision of Fac ilities,. 

The Director may contract with any appropriate public or private ^^ency not u^^ 

port of United States Prisoners." (Added September 30, 1950, cn. iiio, pur. , 

1087). 



Par. 5014. Classification St udies and Reports 

The Director shall provide classification centers and agencies. Every committed 

1087 ). 
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Par. 5015. Powers of Director as to Placement of Youth Offenders 

(a) On receipt of the report and recommendations from the classification agency 
the Director may: 

(1) Recommend to the Division that the committed youth offender be 
released conditionally under supervision, or: 

(2) Allocate and direct the transfer of the committed youth offender 
to an agency or institution for treatment, or: 

(3) Order the committed youth offender confined and afforded treat- 
under such conditions as he believes best designed for the protec- 
tion of the public. 

(b) The Director may transfer, at any time, a committed youth offender from one 
agency or institution to any other agency or institution. (Added September 30, 1950, cP. 
1115, par. 2, 64 Stat. 1088). 



Par. 5016. Reports Concerning Offenders 

The Director shall cause periodic examinations and re-examinations to be made of 
all committed youth offenders and shall report to tlie Division as to each such offender, 
as the Division may require. United States probation officers and supervisory agents 
shall likewise report to the Division respecting youth offenders under their supervision, 
as the Division may direct. (Added September 30, 1950, ch. 1115, par. 2, 64 Stat. 

i 088 ). 



Par. 5017. Release of Youth Offenders 

(a) The Division may at any time, after reasonable notice to the Director, release 
conditionally, under supervision, a committed youth offender. When, in the judgment of 
the Director, a committed youth offender should be released conditionally, under super- 
vision, he shall so report and recommend to the Division. 

(b) The Division may discharge a committed youth offender unconditionally at the 
expiration of one-year from the date of conditional release. 

(c) A youth offender, committed under section 5010 (b) of this chapter, shall be 
released conditionally under supervision, on or before the expiration of four-years from 
the date of his conviction, and shall be discharged, unconditionally, on or before the ex- 
piration of six-years from the date of his conviction. 

(d) A youth offender committed under section 6010 (c) of this chapter shall be re- 
leased conditionally, under supervision, not later than two-years before the expiration of 
the term imposed by the court. He may discharge, unconditionally, at the expiration of 
not less than one-year from the date of his conditional release. He shall be discharged 
unconditionally on or before the expiration of the maximum sentence imposed, computed 
uninterruptedly, from the date of his conviction. 

(e) Computation of sentence authorized by an Act of Congress shall not be 
granted as a matter of right to committed youth offenders , but only in accordance with 
rules prescribed by the Director, with the approval of the Division. (Added September 30, 
1950, ch. 1115, par. 2, 64 Stat. 1089). 



Par. 5018. Revocation of Division Orders 

The Division may revoke or modify any of its previous orders respecting a com- 
mitted youth offender, except an order of unconditional discharge. (Added September 30, 
1950, ch. 1115, par. 2, 64 Stat. 1089). 
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Par. 5019* Supervision of Released Youth Offenders 



If at any time , before the unconditional discharge of a committed youth offender, 
the Division ifot SI opinion that such youth offender will be benefltted by further treat- 
ment in In institution oi other facility, any member of the 
to custody or, if necessary, may issue a warrant for the apprehension 
tody of such youth offender and cause such warrant to be executed by a 
probation officer, an appointed supervisory agent, a United States Marshal, or 
ficer of a Federal penal or correctional institution. Upon return to custody, such you^^^ of- 
fende? sLll be given an opportunity to appear before the Division , or a 
The Division may then, at its discretion, revoke the order of conditional release. (Added 
September 30, 1950, ch. 1115, par. 2, 64 Stat. 1089). 



Par. 5021 . Certificate Setting Aside Conviction. 

Upon the unconditional discharge, by the Division, of a committed youth offender, 
before the expiration of the maximum sentence imposed upon him, the ^onvictic^ shall he 
automatically set aside and the Division sh^all issue to the certificate 

that effect. (Added September 30, 1950, ch. 1116, par. 2, 64 Stat. 1089). 



Par. 5022 . Applicable Date, 

This chapter shall not apply to any offense committed before its enactment. (Added 
September 30, 1950, ch. 1115, par. 2, 64 Stat. 1089). 



Par. 5023. Relationship to Probation and J u venile Delinquency Ac ;t s 

(a) Nothing in this chapter shall limit or affect the power of any court to suspend 

the imposition or execution of any sentence and place the offend^ on probation, o^^ 

be construed in any wise to amend, repeal, or affect the provisions of Chapter 231 of this 
t.tle, or the Act of June 25, 1910, ch. 433, 36 Stat. 864, as amended (ch. 1, title 24, 

of the D. of C. Code), with relation to probation. 

(b) Nothing in this chapter shall be construed in any wise to amend, repeal, o^r 
affect the provisions of chapter 403 of this title (Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act) , or 
limit the jurisdiction of the United States courts in the administration and enforcement of 
that chapter, except that the powers as to parole of juvenile delinquents shall be exe - 

cised chapter shall be construed in any Vvrise to amend , repeal , or 

affect the provisions of the Juvenile Court Act of the District of Columbia (ch. 9 , title 1 1 , 
of the D. of C. Code). (Added September 30, 1950, ch. j.115, par. 2, 64 Stat. 1089, 
amended April 8, 1952, ch* 163, par. 1# 66 Stat. 45). 



1952 - Subsec. (a) 



AMENDMENTS 

amended by act April 8, 1952, to provide that nothing in this chapter 
was to affect chapter 1 , title 24, of the District of Columbia Code. 



Subsec. (c) added by act April 8, 1952 



Par. 5024. Where Applicable 

This chapter shall apply in the continental United States, other than Alaska, and 
to youth offenders convicted In the District of Columbia of °«®"ses under any law 
United States not applicable exclusively to such District, and to other youth otfende 
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convicted in the District to the extent authorized under section 5025 . (Added September 
30, 1950, ch. 1115, par. 2, 64 Stat. 1089 amended April 8, 1952, ch. 163, par. 2, 66 

Stat. 45) . 



AMENDMENTS 

1952-Act April 8, 1952, amended section to make the provisions of the chapter applicable 
to the District of Columbia with specified limitations . 



Par. 5025. ApDlicabilitv to District of Co lumbia Prisoner^ 

The District of Columbia is authorized to either provide its own facilities and per- 
sonnel or to contract with the Director for the treatment and rehabilitation of committed 
youth offenders convicted of offenses under any law of the United States applicable ex- 
clusively to the District. Wherever undergoing treatment, such committed offenders shall 
be subject to all the provisions of this chapter as though convicted of offenses not appli- 
cable exclusively to the District of Columbia. (Added April 8, 1952, ch. 163, par. 3, 

(a), 66 Stat. 46). 



Par. 5026. Parole of Other Offenders Not Affected 

Nothing in this chapter shall be construed as repealing or modifying the duties, 
power, or authority of the Board of Parole, or of the Board of Parole of the District of 
Columbia, with respect to the parole of United States pnsoners, or prisoners convicte 
in the District of Columbia, respectively, not held to be committed (ch. 163, par. 3 ia), 

66 Stat. 46). 
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